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Texas City Property 
Damage Loss Figured 
Around $50,000,000 


Casualty Claims Will Add Much to 
Early Estimate It Is Reported 
by Companies 


ADJUSTING WORK STARTED 





National Board Catastrophe Plan 
Quickly in Operation; General 
Adjuster Sherwood in Charge 


General Adjuster Donald B. Sherwood 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers estimates that there will be ap- 
proximately — 10,000 damage 
claims arising out of the Texas City dis- 
aster of last week, with a total loss 
amounting to around $50,000,000, de- 
pending upon the extent of the inland 


property 


marine damage. The latter item is be- 
lieved to be substantial. Explosion claims 
number about 7,500, excluding industrial, 
with a $4,000,000 loss. The industrial loss 

s estimated at $35,000,000. There will be 
around 1,500 automobile claims, totaling 
$500,000. 

The day news of the disaster reached 
New York City, Mr. Sherwood set in 
motion immediately the National Board’s 
catastrophe plan and on Thursday he 
lew to Texas City to establish a super- 
visory office for the centralized handling 
of claims arising out of the huge loss. As 
Texas City itself is so badly damaged, this 
supervisory office has been set up in 
nearby Galveston in the rooms of the 
Galveston Insurance Board, the local 
agents’ organization of which Arthur 
Griff is president. The local agents of 
both Galveston and Texas City are co- 
operating closely with company adjusters 
in bringing relief as quickly as possible 
to stricken citizens. 

M: tthew Braidech, director of techni- 
cal research of the National Board, also 
: Texas City from New York with 
Mr, herwood. He will assist the au- 
‘horities in the determination of the 
‘ause of the explosions and fire and also 
aid in fixing the extent of damage. 

° of the largest single items of loss 
wil be on the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Plant n Texas City. Close to $15,000,000 
ol hre insurance is carried on that risk, 
oe ise and occupancy insurance of 
%,/90,000, An additional U. & O. binder 
” $ 00,000 is reported, all written, it 
S sail, through the Oil Insurance Asso- 
Chat in Chicago. This association, 
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Centennial 


Movie Bookings 


The Penn Mutual Centennial animated motion picture, “100 


Years of Security”—a combination history of the Company and 
annual statement—is booked for showings in the following cities 


during the next week. These are in addition to the 86 showings 


already held and numerous others still to come. 


April 28, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


April 29, Kansas City and Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


April 30, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Advertisements in local newspapers announce the place and 
hour of the showing, and cards of admission for policyowners and 
friends may be secured by telephoning or writing the Penn Mutual 


General Agent in that city. 


1847 — Penn Mutual Centennial — 1947 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Names of Dead and 
Missing, Texas City, 
Not All Known Yet 


Metropolitan Group on Monsanto 
Employes; Galveston Ass’n 
Bureau in Area 


INFORMATION BY RADIO 
$1,000 Emergency Cash for De- 


pendents Prior to Claims 
Being Presented 


So much confusion in the Texas City, 
Tex., area followed the catastrophic 
explosions and fires of last week that 
the extent of the life insurance losses 
is not yet known. For days rescue 
crews searched ruins in the ill-fated 
city and there has been great delay in 
printing names of the victims. Until 
those names are available to the public 
it will be impossible for the life insur- 
ance companies to know which of their 
insured are dead. As an illustration, 
two victims were found on morning of 
April 20 floating in Galveston-Freeport 
Channel about five miles from what 
was the dock of the Texas City Ter- 
niunal Railway Co. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that admittance to the 
stricken areca has been difficult to at- 
tain because of the large number of 
emergency workers, police, public of- 
ficials, firemen, Coast Guard investiga- 
tors, doctors, nurses, maintenance men 
for clearing ruins and putting mains 
and wires into workable condition, Red 
Cross workers and others having of 
ficial business in the area. Use of the 
telephone by insurance company repre- 
sentatives has not been practical either, 
especially because of the strike. Mrs. 
Gladys N. Sepic, Houston strike direc- 
tor for the telephone workers, per- 
mitted only calls being handled which 
the Red Cross defined as emergency. 


How Catastrophe Happened 


The mayor of Texas City, J. C. 
Trahan, who says the city will emerge 
from its ruins a more important indus- 
trial town than it ever was, is an in- 
surance agent. 

The ‘original explosion, which oc- 
curred on April 16, was aboard the 
French ship The Grand Camp and that 
set off additional explosions and fires 
in nearby Texas City, at one time a 
dozen fires burning properties at the 
same time, and also causing additional 
deaths and ; Subsequently, 
there were other explosions and _ fires. 
The Grand Camp and another freighter, 


injuries. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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HE BABY is sweet, yet even when Jim and 

Molly urged me to stay longer, somehow, I 
just wanted to come home. The garden will need 
planting soon, and they are counting on me at 
the church. 

Anyway, a woman belongs where her roots are 
... for, even after her loved one has gone, her best 
memories still keep him forever near. 

The house always seems empty when I come 
back to it. But, somehow, it’s never lonely — for 
it’s full, too, full of all our dreams and hopes... 

Like the day we first came here, when it was 
still just a hillside, with the sun setting behind 
the pines, waiting for us to say: This is where 
our home must be’’... 

Our determination that Jim and Ann must have 





the necessary education to use their full capacities 
and talents... 
And the trip we projected for so many years — 


just the two of us, across the continent and back, 


when you were ready to retire... 

They all came true, and now nothing can take 
them away from me, or the knowledge that I need 
ask no favors from anyone, That’s because you 
had the wisdom to see your Northwestern Mutual 
agent had him through his Planned Incomes 
service prepare for us each turn in the road. You 


were the most thoughtful husband a woman could 





have —‘“‘one in a million.”’ 
Thank you, darling. 
THE DIFFERENCE — 


There’s a significant difference between life in- 


surance companies. Ask the Northwestern Muti: 


agent what that difference can mean to you. “ 
a policyowner why no other company ex 
Northwestern Mutual in that happiest of | 
ness relationships — old customers coming | 


for more. 
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rue Northwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* OUR 90TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR * 
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New York CLU Forum Surveys 


Economic Trends 


Some of the most pressing social and economic problems today were discussed 
ast Friday by experts in their fields at the seventh annual forum of the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters. The all-day meeting was held this year 

own Hall, New York City. Theme was land, labor and capital. Stanley High, 


ng editor of the Reader’s Digest was moderator and summed up the day’s pro- 


oT a feature of which was a mid-day broadcast over Radio Station WOR on 
which all five of the day’s speakers spoke. 

Speakers included: John J. McCloy, president of the World Bank; Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, associate professor of land economics, Cornell University; Walter W. 
Cenerazzo, president, American Watch Workers Union, and Dr. James H. S. Bos- 
sard, professor of sociology, University of Pennsylvania. General chairman of the 
forum was Richard E. Myer, New York manager, Mutual Life of New York. 


i 


McCloy Tells World Bank’s Functions 


Unless the economic health of the 
world is restored there may develop a 
sharply contracting world economy the 
consequences of which no country could 
escape which is the reason John Jay 
McCloy, president of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, urged international investment of 
capital for productive purposes to 





JOHN JAY McCLOY 


eve world stability and peace, speak- 

ne before the forum of N. Y. Chapter 
| in New York last Friday. 

“The financing of the world’s needs 

only an opportunity, it is the 

iction of a desperate need,” Mr. 


MeCloy said. “The United States today 


‘i position to contribute to a pros- 
s and expanding world economy 
suming leadership in international 
inent which its dominant produc- 
position makes inevitable. The In- 
tional Bank is the mechanism by 
economic rehabilitation may be 
iplished in the great part of the 
where the economic community 
cen destroyed or demoralized.” 
Not Government Operation 
essing the fact that the World 
k is essentially an activity of pri- 
capital and not a governmental 
tion, Mr. McCloy said, “funds re- 
| to reconstruct the economic pro- 
n facilities ravaged by the war 
large that the necessary financing 
available in the private market 
ut some form of effective interna- 
| guarantee as that afforded by the 
rnational Bank. 
me $50 billion of the wealth of 
United States was made available 
those who fought with the United 


States in order that victory in war 
might be achieved,” he continued. “The 
United States, expenditures on her own 
war effort brought the total of capital 
disbursed by this country to approxi- 
mately $341 billion, all used in the main 
for the purpose of destruction. Adding 
what others have expended for the same 
purpose, the figures become astronomical 
indeed. It does seem that if the world 
can and does collectively spend so much 
for destructive purposes, it is time that 
we gave the best thought we can apply 
to the international investment of capital 
for productive purposes, to the crea- 
tion of conditions of economic health 
throughout the world. 

“We shouldn’t think of this invest- 
ment merely in terms of dollars; dollars 
are only a measure of the goods and 
services which are the real subject of 
the investment. We should consider as 
more significant the harbors, the air- 
fields, the hydro-electric projects, the 
steel mills, the factories, the oil fields, 
which that investment will make pos- 
sible. The financing of these develop- 
ments is not only an opportunity, it is 
the satisfaction of a desperate need. A 
ereat part of the economic community 
of the world has been destroyed or de- 
moralized. If its economic rehabilitation 
is made possible, the world will be a 
better place in which to live for all con- 
cerned. If, however, its economic health 
is not restored, there may not only not 
be an expanding world economy but a 
vastly contracting one, the consequences 
of which no country would ultimately 
escape. 

Function Through Private Capital 

“It was because of the desire that pri- 





Stanley High, Roving Editor of the 
Reader’s Digest, was Moderator 


vate capital be employed for interna- 
tional investment that the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment was formed. The International 
Bank is primarily a mechanism whereby 
private investment funds in the capital- 
exporting nations—and today this means 
predominantly the United States—may 
be made available at reasonable cost 
for the restoration and development of 
the productive capacities of the capital- 
importing countries. You may well ask 
why, 1f the bank must rely on the pri- 
vate investment market for most of its 
funds, and if it can take only prudent 
business risks, there was any necessity 
for its establishment; why, in other 
words, was the job not left entirely to 
the investment market ? 

“The answer is that, in this transition 
period after the war, the needs of 
Europe and of the Far East to recon 
struct productive facilities ravaged in 
the war, as well as the needs for de- 
veloping the productive resources of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, are 
so large that the necessary financing 


(Continued on Page 4) 


DeGraff Stresses Interdependence 
Of All Groups Within Nation 


Interdependence of all groups within 
the nation was stressed by Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, associate professor of land eco- 
nomics at the annual forum on social and 
economic trends sponsored by the New 
York Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers last Friday. 

“The commercial farmer sells his prod- 
uce and buys his living in nearly the 
same degree that the industrial worker 
sells his labor and buys his living,” Dr. 
DeGraff said. “Each must be prosperous 
if the essential exchange of goods is 
to proceed with the maximum of natural 
gain. And surely not one or the other, 
nor capital, nor any group, can fairly 
claim a place of priority. 

“The entwining interdependence of all 


groups within the nation has reached 
extreme proportions. Nothing less than 
superior statesmanship from each group 
in its dealings with all others will give us 
full production, full consumption, full 
prosperity, and full security in our way 
of life.” 

Dr. DeGraff explained that the city 
is ever the vassal of the farm. “But,” 
he added, “the commercial farm of today 
is also a vassal to the city. The evidence 
of its bondage lies in the many things 
that must be purchased to operate the 
farm. In order to buy, the farmer 
first must sell. He has built his com- 
mercial farming operations upon the 
same division of labor and exchange of 
goods that characterizes urban life, thus 
the city and the farm are but hand 
maidens to each other. Neither is mas- 
ter. They are interdependent, not inde- 








pendent. They can only rise together 
or fall separately. 

“Land is one of the legs upon which 
our social order rests. It is the most 
precious of all the vast and varied re- 
sources with which the country has been 
endowed. It is one resource that, when 
properly managed, will produce a con- 
tinuing, even an increasing yield. And 
as our industrial machine eats ever more 
heavily into our non-agricultural re- 
sources, the soil becomes more vital still. 


Resources Used Lavishly 


“Through most of our national history 
we have used our resources with a lav- 
ishness that now causes us concern over 
the future. We farmed, forested and 
mined in a reckless manner. But expan- 
sion was the object of the times and an 
expanding pioneer economy is not much 
interested in resource conservation. Only 
recently have we adopted a general pub- 
lic concern over conservation. 

“Today we have six million farms in 
the United States. Their productivity 
has increased materially over the years. 
For instance, our farmers now can pro- 
duce as much wheat with three or four 
hours of work as the farmers of 1830 
took fifty hours of labor to produce. 

“But we find that today 40% of our 





DR. HERRELL DeGRAFF 


farms produce about 90% of the com- 
mercial farm products. At the other ex- 
treme, about one-third produce less than 
5% of total farm products—and this 
group constitutes a problem group, cre- 
ating, in truth, some agricultural slums 
in which living conditions are distress- 
ingly low. It is essential to the public 
interest that we determine the marginal 
point of quality, both present and pros- 
pective, and concentrate on proper use 
of the land above that point. Our chief 
conservation efforts should certainly be 
directed toward our more productive 
lands. If we do this, about all we need 
to assure continued bumper crops from 
U. S. farms is sun and rain in their 
proper seasons and a prosperous nation. 

“But Ll wish to emphasize strongly 
that point of national prosperity. It is 
essential to the maintenance of the land 
and to the well-being of farm people. In 
matter of truth, the entwining interde- 
pendence of all groups within the nation 
has reached extreme proportion. No one 
group may enjoy continuing prosperity 
unless it extends to all.” 
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Ten-Point Bill of 


Rights for 


Labor Presented by Cenerazzo 


A labor Bill of Rights was presented 
by Walter W. Cenerazzo, president, 
American Watch Workers Union, at the 
annual forum on social and economic 
trends sponsored by the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
last Friday. 

In outlining his bill, Mr. Cenerazzo 
stated that some form of regulation of 
unions is the only way to offset current 
anti-labor hysteria, gain maximum pro- 
ductivity and ward off some form of 





WALTER W. CENERAZZO 


socialism in this country. His proposal 

contains the following ten points: 

1. The constitution of the union 
should be adopted by secret ballot 
of membership in open meeting. 

2, Nomination and election of officers 
should be by secret ballot of mem- 
bership in open meeting. 

3. Officers of union and convention 
delegates should be elected at least 
once every two years by secret 
ballot. 

1, Regular union meetings should be 
held monthly. 

5. No more than a stipulated sum, 
say $300, should be appropriated at 
any meeting unless every member 
is notified in advance. 

6. Financial reports should be issued 

regularly to members in printed 

form, audited by three elected 
trustees and certified by a_ public 
accountant. 

Every member should have _ the 

right to propose constitution and 

by-law changes but any changes 
adopted should be by majority vote 
of membership in secret ballot. 

8. Every union contract, before it is 
signed, should be submitted to 
membership of the entire union, 
after posting in all plants seven 
days prior to voting. 

9. No strike should be called until 
authorized by membership through 
secret ballot, every member to be 
notified at least five days in ad- 
vance of vote. 

10. No union member should be fined, 
suspended or expelled without fair 
trial by an elected trial board of 
five to seven union members. 


“I 


“On the international level,” Mr. 
Cenerazzo said, “the bill of rights 
should include an incorporation of the 
basic ideas as expressed for local unions 
and these additions: 

“1, Every international union and 
national union should hold conventions 
at least once every two years. 

“2. That the delegates to these con- 
ventions be elected by secret ballot by 
the membership of the local union they 
represent. 

“3. That every international union 
publish a financial report at regular 
quarterly intervals, audited by a cer- 
tified public accountant and three trus- 
tees elected by the membership. 

“4. That the officers of all interna- 
tional and national unions should be 
elected by secret ballot vote of the 
membership of the entire international 
and national union. 

“Such a bill of rights would be posi- 
tive, creative legislation and offers the 
only way to offset the anti-labor hysteria 
which is sweeping this country today,” 
Mr. Cenerazzo commented. “It is the 
answer to antagonists of the closed shop 
and union shop. It is a sound, democratic 
answer to those critics who would de- 
stroy the policing weapon of sound in- 
dustrial relations. Such legislation is in 
public interest and this, coupled with 
an understanding by labor and manage- 
ment sitting in the conference room that 
they must serve the public interest, will 
give to America the weapons which are 
so essential to protect our democracy: 
the highest standard of living in the 
world, full production and a complete 
understanding that we are in this world 
to help each other.” 

Referring to current efforts in Con- 
gress to revise labor laws, Mr. Cene- 
razzo said: “Today, in Congress and the 
state legislatures, the forces of reac- 
tion are at play trying to bring — 
upon the head of the legitimate labor 
movement in America punitive legisla- 
tion which would destroy the strength 
of labor unions. 

“None of this legislation would help 
create more productivity, none of this 
legislation would help bring together 
labor, management and the stockholder 
for the common purpose of more and 
more production at lowered unit costs. 
All of this pending legislation is nega- 
tive legislation that tends to tear down 
rather than to build. 


Similar Reaction After Last War 


“History is repeating itself. After the 
last war, similar efforts were made by 
the forces of reaction to limit the legit- 
imate objectives of labor. The manage- 
ment class strugglers who finance these 
anti-labor campaigns have been success- 
ful and will continue to be successful 
because the illusionary  revolutionists 
who have captured a segment of the 
labor movement have given them the 
tools to work with. 

“These illusionary revolutionists preach 
the doctrine of planned economy. Some 
places they call this planned economy 
‘Communism’; other places they call it 
‘Socialism’ but no matter how you gift- 
wrap it, it means that the citizens will 
be under the domination of the state 
rather than the government being the 
will of the people. As the reactionary 
forces in management are bad for 
America, so are the illusionary revolu- 
tionists in the labor movement bad for 


America. The American people must 
learn to identify both of these types so 
that they can isolate them. 

“T am in favor of regulating unions 
and establishing legislation which will 
guarantee a bill of rights to every mem- 
ber of every union in America. This 
would be positive, creative legislation 
and is the only way to offset the anti- 
labor hysteria which is sweeping this 
country today. 

“The rules for bringing labor and 
management together at the conference 
table, whether they be compulsory me- 
diation, conciliation, or fact-finding 
commissions, are problems which can 
be worked out by Congress. 

“The important thing is to realize 
that we must have productivity if we 
are to prevent inflation and to assure 


labor that the wage increases wh 
are negotiated will not be eaten up 
quicker than labor can obtain th 
When bread goes from 10 cents to 
cents, fewer people can afford to bi: 
bread; when milk goes from 12 ce: 
to 20 cents, fewer people can afford 
buy milk; when low-priced automohi 
go from $900 to $1,400, fewer peopl 
afford to buy automobiles. 

“IT am firmly convinced that if 
are to protect the jobs of Ameri 
workmen, we must produce more 
more and more at lowered unit « 
Labor and management better get 
gether now and ask each other’s he! 
or one or the other better go » he 
other party and make them take it. Tii 
year of decision is here. It is ful 
duction or a planned economy.” 


Dr. Bossard Tells of Contemporary 
Problems Related to Social Change 


“All contemporary problems must be 
considered against the background of 
social change,” Dr. James H. S. Bossard, 
professor of sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, said at the annual 
forum on social and economic trends 
sponsored by the New York CLU 
chapter. 

“To the average man,’ Dr. Bossard 
said, “change and progress mean me- 





DR. JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


chanical innovations, like the radio, tele- 
vision, telephoning from a moving train, 
or the atom bomb. However, the great 
changes in human history are not those 
in mechanical gadgets which men _ use, 
but in the institutionalized arrange- 
ments by which they live and in atti- 
tudes and values which they accept. 
“The first of these changes is the 
passing of the old-fashioned neighbor- 
hood... . Today, we live, not in one 
intimate inclusive group, with its feel- 
ings of like-mindedness and_ security, 
but in many secondary groups which are 
highly specialized and impersonal and 
limited in nature. We work with one 
group, play with another, worship with 
a third and sin, perhaps, with a fourth. 
“Reinforcing and sharpening the ef- 
fects of these neighborhood changes are 


the recent changes jn the structure of' 


the family. The historic form of family, 
which still prevails in most parts of the 
world, is the extended kinship type in 
which a large number of related kinfolk 


live together and share life’s expe ar 
and problems. This type of family 
living, whatever its specific form, vave 
a strong sense of security. 

“Today we live in the immediate form 
of family, made up of parents and chil- 
dren. Spare beds are avoided, for defi- 
nite purposes of defense. This type of 
family lives unto itself and largely apart 
from its kinfolk. ... This, to be sure, 
has many advantages when all goes well. 
3ut life has the chastening habit of 
not always going well, and when mis- 
fortune befalls the modern isolated, in- 
dependent, immediate family, it faces its 
problems on a ledge of security that is 
very narrow indeed. 


Modern Man Doesn’t Stay Put 


“Modern man increasingly does not 
stay put. He moves about from job to 
job, home to home, community to com- 
munity. Before the’war, more than four 
million persons migrated annually across 
state lines in pursuit of industrial em- 
ployment. Every year, more than a mil- 
jion American families changed farms 
More tthan thirty million civilians 
changed their residence during the re- 
cent war period. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


World Bank’s Function 


(Continued from Page 3) 





would simply not be available in the 
private market without some fori of 
effective international guarantee such 
as that which the International |ank 
affords. 

“In the long run, however, interna- 
tional investment of capital is prini ly 


the function of the private marke!, 10! 
of public agencies. The founders ©. the 
bank recognized this when they te 
into the charter of the bank thai one 
of its fundamental purposes is to !r0 


mote private foreign investment, an 
that, to this end, no loan may be : ade 
by the bank when the loan is othe: ise 
available to the borrower in the m:. kel 
on reasonable terms. 

“The greater the contribution o' the 


bank to the creation of conditions 0: ©¢0- 
nomic stability and prosperity thr 
out the world, the sooner can private 
agencies play their traditional ro'e 1 
the process of international investi nt. 
If we can help create an expanding 
world economy, it will represent a 
step forward toward the goal w 
seek—stability, prosperity and, the han- 
maiden of these two—peace.” 
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Defends Full Payment 
Of War Clause Claims 


PARKINSON COMMENTS ON SUIT 





sies Policyholders’ Allegation That 
uitable’s Assets Were “Squandered”; 
Had Department Approval 


“io 





a statement President Parkinson of 
th Equitable Society commented on a 
si) of an Equitable policyholder (Milli- 
ce: | E. Hoyt, Pittsburgh) which on April 
14 was filed in the Federal Court in New 
York which charges that full payment 
eath benefits to servicemen’s bene- 
ficiaries were assets “squandered,” and 
tha! only restricted obligations should 
have been paid. 

‘-esident Parkinson said that such 


payments were authorized by the Equi- 
table’s board of directors in September, 
1945. The Society had consulted with 


the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment with reference to the propriety of 
making such payments and had also re- 
ecived an opinion of independent counsel 
that such payments could preperly be 
authorized by the board of directors. 


World War I Precedent 


Precedent for the payments was set 
at the close of World War I, said Mr. 
Parkin. when the Equite ible paid 

nilar benefits on servicemen’s deaths. 

Continuing, he said: 

‘At the outbreak of World War II it 
was impossible to predict the extent of 
death losses that might be suffered and 
accordingly war clauses were inserted in 
all policies issued after December 15, 
1941. This was done to safeguard the in- 
terests of existing policyholders against 
the possibility of unusually heavy losses 
due to war deaths among new policy- 
holders. 

“At the war’s end, records showed that 
mortality among all Equitable policy- 
holders, including losses on account of 
policyholders killed in service, was not 
greater than average mortality in the 
vears preceding the war. Our average 
mortality for the four war years of 1942, 
1943, 1944 and 1945 including the war 
death claims, was more favorable than 
the mortality of the four years preceding 
the war. The decision, therefore, was 
made to pay war clause claims in full. 
The widows, orphans and other benefici- 
aries of servicemen who had already 
been paid the Society’s restricted obliga- 
tions under the war clause (premiums 
pa plus interest) received additional 
amounts totaling the face value of their 
policies. Our action was taken in the 
belief that it was in the best interests 
of the Society and its policyholders and 
reflected the type of equitable treatment 
which is inherent in the operations of 
a national life insurance company.” 


APPOINTED ACTUARIES 








Lowell M. Dorn and Willard A. Thomp- 
son Advanced by New York Life; 
Actuarial Society Fellows 
lowell M. Dorn and Willard A. 
inpson, formerly associate actuaries, 

York Life, have been appointed ac- 
es. Both are Fellows of Actuarial 
ty of America. 
Thompson joined the company in 
‘42> and Mr. Dorn in 1930. Both were 
) d actuarial supervisors, November 
10. 1935; assistant actuaries, March 29, 
1°); and associate actuaries, October 18, 
'). Mr. Dorn, a native of Des Moines, 
graduated from Drake University 
’8; took graduate work at the Uni- 
tv of Toronto, which awarded him 
|.A. degree in 1930. Mr. Thompson 
raduated in mathematics and eco- 
cs trom the University of British 


nbia in 1923, 


Sas 


vs 





JOINS SCHMIDT AGENCY 
er W. Schmidt recently became 
lated with New England Mutual 
New York-Schmidt general agen- 
agency assistant. A graduate of 
ceton University, he has been in the 
leering field for the past four years. 


W. M. Brown, W. R. Gormly 


. 3 P 
Reliance Ass’t Secretaries 

The Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, has ap- 
pointed Walter M. Brown of the under- 
writing department and William R. 
Gormly, who assists Vice President A. 
D. West in personnel work, as assistant 
secretaries. 

Mr. Brown has been with the company 
continuously for thirty-four years and 
had previous service dating back to 1910. 
He had wide experience in many home 
office departments and in cashier work 
in branch offices before 1922 when he 
entered the underwriting phase with 
which he has been associated for twenty- 
five years. He was employed in the 
mail and file, bookkeeping, policy, claim 
and accident and health departments and 
performed cashier duties in Cleveland, 
Charlotte and Kansas City. 

Mr. Gormly started with the Reliance 
in 1926 in the treasury department and 
also has had wide experience in several 
home office departments and_ branch 
offices. For many years he was a travel- 
ing auditor. He was appointed to assist 
Vice President West in personnel work 
early this year. 


MRS. ELLA HUNT COX DIES 





Mother of Union Central Life’s Presi- 
dent, Lifelong Cincinnati Resident; 
Was 84 

Mrs. Ella Hunt Cox, 84, mother of W. 
Howard Cox, president, Union Central 
Life, and widow of William Lytle Cox, 
died April 14 in Cincinnati. <A life-long 
resident of that city she was the only 
living charter member of the Norwood 
Musical Club and was a member of the 
Cincinnati Women’s Club and the Nor- 
wood Grace Methodist Church. 

Besides her son, Mrs. Cox left two 
grandchildren, William Howard Cox, Jr., 
a senior at the Physicians and Surgeons 


Named Milwaukee Manager 
For New England Mutual 


George Louis Grimm, agency assist- 
ant in New England Mutual’s Chicago- 
Fowler general agency, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager in Milwaukee, 
effective May 15. He succeeds A. L. 
Saltzstein, who died last month after 
serving the company as general agent 
for forty-seven years. 

Mr. Grimm, has been in the life in- 
surance business for the past twenty 
vears and joined New England Mutual’s 
H. G. Swanson agency in Chicago in 
1941. After a short period at the 
company’s home office as supervisor of 
field training, he returned to Chicago 


College of Columbia University, and 
Marianna Cox. 





ELLIS AGENCY WINS TROPHY 


C. Fowler organization. He 


which and the Chicago Chapter of 


Supervisors Club 


in 1945 as agency assistant in the I 
was edu- 
cated at University of Iowa and North- 
western University and upon 
tion became associated with the 
Mutual can Tele phone and Telegraph Co. 
awarded the was also in the banking business ikea 
‘ ’ Trophy ag life insurance in 1927. 

for the best agency building record dur- Mr. Grimm is a director of the 
The award is sponsored by the cago Association of Life Underwriters 
} ; iati Chartered 
selects each year’s winner. Presentation Life Underwriters. He is a member of 
was made at a dinner given for members the National Association of Life 
of the agency and at which Pacific Mu- writers and the Life Trust Council and 
tual president Asa V. Call spoke. 








ONE FORM OF 


Passenger 
— Flying 


Familiar Mr. Stork certainly gives 
extended coverage, doesn’t he? He 
gets around! And later in life his 
passengers will get around—through 
another form of flying. 

And then they'll appreciate the 
meaning of “extended coverage”. For 
Prudential has extended its Acci- 
dental-means Death Benefit to include 
all passengers flying in any kind of 
aircraft. There is no extra charge to 
any of our 23,000,000 policyholders 
for this added benefit. And there will 
be no extra charge to our new appli- 
cants, except to those few whose pas- 
senger flying activities are extensive. 

Such progressive underwriting helps 
Prudential representatives and bro- 
kers. And knowing the value of the 
good-will which already exists toward 
Prudential, they appreciate the im- 
portance of this policy liberalization 
to their present clients! ‘ 
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Pinweseld President 
Northwestern Mutual 


Vv. P. OF COMPANY SINCE 1933 


Former Banker; Yale Graduate; Philip 
K. Robinson, Vice President with 
General Executive Duties 








Edmund Fitzgerald, vice president and 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has 
the late M. J. Cleary as presi- 
dent of the company. The board 
also elected Philip K. Robinson, director 


trustee, 
succe¢ ded 
has 


municipal bond research since 1933, 


Oo! 


vice president with general executive du- 


ties 
Mr. Fitzgerald joined the company 
fourteen years ago after having been a 





PHILIP K. ROBINSON 


figure in the Milwaukee 
banking field. Son of William E. Fitz- 
gerald, who was president of Milwaukee 
Dry Dock ‘Co.; he: 1s: a 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity where he became a Phi Beta 
Kappa. In World War I he was a cap- 
tain in the 328 Field Artillery. When 
he left banking to become vice president 
of Northwestern Mutual in 1933 he was 
vice president of First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank. 

He has been active in Milwaukee 
County Community and War Fund, 
American Red Cross, Columbia Hospital, 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee-Downer College and 
Seminary, Milwaukee YWCA and Metro- 
politan War Memorial, Inc. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald is a daughter of Frank R. Bacon, 
chairman of board of Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc. They have two children, Elizabeth, 
who was in Office of Strategic Defense 
during the war, and Edmund, who was 
in the Marines. 


Mr. Robinson’s New Duties 


Mr. Robinson will leave his position in 
the bond department and take over 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s former responsibilities 
in home office management, particularly 
in field of employe relations and home 
office management. He will be in charge 
of the company’s relations with the 
principal depository banks, and will co- 
operate in the development of invest- 
ment outlets. He will also assist in the 
interpretation to field and public of the 
company’s and other management poli- 
cies. 

Born in Green Bay, Wis., Mr. Robin- 
son is a graduate of University of Wis- 


well-known 


graduate of 


consin with an A.B. degree, class of 
1915. He received his LL.B. from the 
law school in 1920. He was a captain 


overseas in the 306th Infantry, and was 

awarded the Distinguished Service 

Cross. 
Entering field he be- 


the investment 
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Fabian Bachrach 


EDMUND FITZGERALD 


came manager of municipal bond depart- 
ment, Morris Fox & Co. in 1920; in 
1929 he became vice president of the 
Milwaukee Co., investment bankers and 
he joined Northwestern’s bond depart- 
ment in July, 1933, becoming director of 
municipal bond research in November, 
that year. 

He was chairman of Milwaukee chap- 
ter, American Red Cross in 1936-7; gen- 
eral campaign chairman, Milwaukee 
Community & War Fund, in 1945. He 
was a member of mayor’s committee of 
USO and was a member of Milwaukee 
County Board of Supervisors from 1933 
to 1940, and is president of the Milwau- 
kee County Employes Annuity and Pen- 
sion Board and secretary and member of 
Citizens Governmental Research Bu- 
reau’s executive committee in Milwaukee. 








PENSION TRUSTS 
(Individually Planned) 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 





BROKERS—/ncrease Your Commissions 
Inquire About Our 


FAMILY GUARDIAN 
(High Protection—Low Cost) 


DISABILITY INCOME ($10 A MONTH) 


L. B. LASKO AGENCY 
| 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Phone: WI 7-0631 











Powell Heads Large Hospital 


John M. Powell, 
Protective Life of Boston, has been 
elected president of the Newton-Wel- 
lesley Hospital, one of the prominent 
hospitals in Greater Boston. The hos- 
pital is now composed of one large main 
building and fifteen subsidiary buildings. 
A drive for $2,500,000 is now under way 
to enlarge and consolidate the buildings 
and over three-fourths of this amount 
has already been raised. 

Mr. Powell has served in_ various 
capacities for numerous other civic en- 
terprises and has recently been elected 
a director of Brae Burn Country Club 
and a director of the Newton Community 
Chest. 


president, Loyal 





OKLAHOMA MANAGERS MEET 

“Follow-up Supervision of New Agents” 
was the topic that came up for discus- 
sion at the recent meeting of the Okla- 
homa General Agents and Managers 
Association. Discussion was led by 
Stewart E. Mevers, Great Southern, who 
spoke on application of the subject to 
city agents. L. C. Waring, Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, discussed the subject as 
applied to rural agents. Election of the 
nominating committee was held prepa- 
ratory to selecting of officers for 1947-48, 
to be held at the May meeting. 





small enough to be=""""97 


Ours is not the largest of American life insur- 
ance companies. It is not the oldest, either. But, 
somehow, even without those firsts, we think 


it has much to offer. 


Our men in the field — they're a happy, 
prosperous gang — have summed it up in the 


words: *‘Small enough to be big!"’ 


Factually, we're ninth oldest among American life 
companies. But we approach our 100th year driven by a 
young, progressive spirit that belies our age. This year, 





as last, our business forges forward . . . and most impor- 
tant, our biggest gains are still in friendly service! 


U 
lecuuidtece 


N MUTUAL 


romano MEINE von orf 


Rolland E. Irish, President . 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice-President 


oe LIFE > 


SICKNESS > 


ACCIDENT > 


GROUP... 


Campbell Agcy. Prudential, 
Gets President’s Trophy | 


The Newark agency of The Prude: 
tial, Col. Charles W. Campbell, CLU, 
manager, was presented with the [resi- 
dent’s Trophy by Sayre MacLeod, vice 
president in charge of Ordinary aven- 
cies during a dinner of the agency this 
month at the Robert Treat Hotel. |res- 
ent were 120 members of the supervisory 
group, field organization and adiinis- 
trative staff of the Newark agency. 


Mr. MacLeod said that the agency 
had ranked first among all the com- 
pany’s Ordinary agencies, with more 


than $17,000,000 paid-for Ordinary and 
more than $6,500,000 Group life. In ad- 
dition, the agency ranked first among 
all company agencies in net increase of 
insurance in force, number of new full- 
time agents appointed, paid-for pusiness 
of new full-time agents and number of 
merit button qualifiers. Second Vice 
President W. J. Letts also congratu- 
lated the agency for the progress mad 

Julius H. Kaplove, special agent, New- 
ark agency, with $1,198,000 volume, was 
again cited as the leading Prudential 
special agent in the United States. It 
is the fifth time in the last nine years 
he has topped the country among Pru- 
dential special agents. 

Vice President MacLeod announced 
that May would be designated “An- 
niversary Month” in the Ordinary agen- 
cies and a special effort would be held 
throughout the United States. Plans for 
the participation of Newark agency 
were announced by Manager Campbell 
and Associate Manager Saul S. Vort 
The agency had accepted a quota of 
$3,000,000 prepaid or examined Ordinary 
business during May. During the first 
quarter of 1947 the agency exceeded its 
first quarter of 1946 paid-for Ordinary 
business by more than 40%, having 
paid-for $5,079,904 of regular Ordinary 
business plus a substantial volume oi 
Group life and Group casualty insurance 





Theatres Ass’n Director 


To Be N. Y. Ass’n Speaker 


Feature of the May luncheon meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association o! 
the City of New York will be a dis- 
cussion of today’s economic trends by 
Robert W. Coyne, executive director of 
the American Theatres Association and 
former director, Bureau of Inicrnal 
Revenue, New England division. The 
meeting will be held on May 6 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Another feature of the luncheon will 
be a report by the committee on somi- 
nations and elections. 





TALKS TO JUNIOR ACTUARIES 

Leigh S. Cruess, vice presiden: and 
manager of selection, Mutual Life, 
spoke on recent developments i: lile 
insurance home office underwritin — be- 
fore the Actuaries Club of New. \ ork. 
junior branch, on April 23. \W. H 
Schmidt, Mutual Life, was chairn I 
the meeting. 





MILTON ASPHAL APPOINTED 


Milton Asphal has been appointed sen- 
eral agent of Oklahoma for the ‘qu! 
table Life of Iowa to succeed the lat 
John A. Brock. For fifteen years Mr 
Asphal has been connected wit! th 
company at Enid, first as agent ani tor 
the past two years, as district manager. 
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AT BEST, collecting taxes is a thankless task. But 
think of what a tax collector’s job would be like if 
there were no such thing as life insurance! 

Ed Campbell—Equitable Society Representative 
—never thinks of himself as his town’s champion tax 
reducer. But look at the burden of expense that is 
lifted from his community as a direct result of his 
work! Think of all the people who depend on those 
regular life insurance benefit checks—retired men 
and women—widows and children—the sick and dis- 


abled...scores of people who might be public charges 





Hear the official broadcast of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


TUNE IN ON THIS IS YOUR FBI!” 


American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 











The File on the Unrecognized Tax Reducer 





if it were not for Ed Campbell...and life insurance. 

Yes, selling life insurance provides more than a 
livelihood—it’s a good way of life—one that benefits 
the entire community. Bringing greater peace of 
mind to families everywhere, the Equitable repre- 
sentative does a day’s work that is a source of daily 
satisfaction to him. 

He can be proud of the respect that is his as a 
member of a highly regarded profession...and of 
the prestige he enjoys as a representative of an insti- 
tution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON,’ President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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National Association 
Plans Boston Program 


ONLY TWO GENERAL SESSIONS 


More Free Time and Group Sessions 
Manuel Camps, Program Chair- 
man Announces 


Four changes in established proce- 
dure will be inaugurated at the fifty- 
eighth annual convention of National 


Association of Life Underwriters in 
Boston, September 8-12, it is announced 
by Manuel L. Camps, John Hancock Mu- 
tnal, New York, convention program 
chairman, who this week released the 
schedule of events for the annual meet- 


Ing. 

Only two general convention sessions 
will be held, the schedule shows. These 
will be staged on Wednesday and Fri- 


day mornings, September 10 and 12, and 


will be held in the grand ballroom of 
Hotel Statler, convention headquarters. 
In place of the general session for- 
merly held on Thursday morning, four 
large group meetings are scheduled: a 
National Sales Seminar by and_ for 
gents, the annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers section, the 


annual meeting of women underwriters, 


and a forum conducted by the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. 


“The demand on the part of delegates 
for more ‘free time’ has also been recog- 
nized by the NALU board of trustees in 
approving the new schedule,” said Mr. 
Camps. The afternoon and evening of 
Wednesday, September 10, following the 
first general convention session, will be 
devoted to entertainment by the host 
Boston Association, 

The major social event of the conven- 
tion, the president’s reception and ball, 
and the company dinners which precede 
it, will be held on Thursday evening, 
September 11, instead of Wednesday as 
in the past 

The final 
volves the 


schedule in- 
meetings of 


change in the 
coordination of 


the American College of Life Under- 
writers and the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters with the 
new schedule. The annual dinner and 


exercises at the American 
College, best attended CLU activity, will 
be held on Tuesday evening, September 
9, rather than on Thursday as in the 
past. , 


conferment 


Ask Suggestions on Ten Speakers 


Present plans call for ten speakers to 
be chosen by the convention program 
committee for places on the general ses- 
sions and the National Sales Seminar. 
In addition to these ten, the program 
will feature the traditional “American 
College Hour” and the “Million Dollar 
Round Table Hour,” speakers for which 
will be selected by those groups. Mr. 
Camps has written the presidents of all 
state and local associations, soliciting 
suggestions of members of those asso- 
ciations for the ten leaders who will be 
invited to speak. Mr. Camps’ committee 
is composed of the following: 


Richard H. Atherton, CLU, Prudential, 


Portland, Ore.; August L. Bondi, Metro- 
politan, Cincinnati; Walter N. Hiller, 
CLU, Penn Mutual, Chicago; John R. 
Humphries, Provident L. & A., Chat- 


tanooga; Lantz L. CLU, Home 


Mackey, 


Life, Detroit; Miss Elsie M. Matthews, 
Manhattan, Montclair, N. J.; Willard L. 
Momsen, Northwestern Mutual, Boston; 
J. Perry Moore, Great Southern, Hous- 
ton; Harry J. Syphus, Beneficial, Salt 
Lake City; R. B. Walker, New York 
Life, Hollywood, Fla.; and Troy M. Zig- 


lar, Prudential, Los Angeles. 

Requests for hotel reservations should 
be addressed to Ralph E. Morrison, 
chairman, Hotel Reservations Commit- 
tee, Room 1402, 80 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The complete schedule of events is as 
follows 

Saturday, NALU 


Sept. 6 10 a.m., 


board of trustees. 
Monday, Sept. 8—10 a.m., 
mittee meetings; 10 a.m., 


NALU com- 
American So- 
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Ten-Year Survey of Catastrophes 


Metropolitan Life Statistical Bulletin Publishes Results 
Through March of This Year; Distributed on 
Day of Disaster in Texas City 


On the very day, April 17, when news- 
papers throughout the country were 
printing banner he adlines on the disas- 
ter of the blowing up of the nitrate ves- 
sel which set up a series of explosions 
and fires at Texas City, Texas, with 
hundreds dead, thousands injured and 
property losses running into millions, 
the Statistical Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. distributed 
its issue showing the results of a ten- 
year survey of catastrophic accidents. 

This year, up to the end of March, 
according to the Metropolitan’s survey, 
the most disastrous mishap was the 
mine explosion in Illinois which claimed 
111 lives. In the decade covered, the 
hurricane and flood which swept the 
Atlantic Coastal states September 21, 
1938, showed the highest toll, with 682 
lives lost, and the next highest catas- 
trophe was the night club fire in Bos- 
ton, with 492 lives taken. The exact toll 
of the Texas disaster, originally set at 
the figure of 1,200 and later put at 408, 
is not definitely known at the present 
time, but it will add appreciably to the 
record for the current three months. 
The survey shows that the number 
of catastrophe accidents, those in which 
five or more persons are killed, was 
somewhat above the average in the first 
quarter of 1947 but that the number of 


lives lost was just above the average. 
For the first three months of this year, 
there were in the United States thirty- 


exclusive of those in- 
resulting in 
in all. 


four catastrophes, 
volving a military airplane, 
the loss of some 360 lives 


Experience of 1937 


“Much 
“was the 


continues, 


worse,” the article 
early 


experience in the 
months of 1937, for example, when 
floods in the Ohio-Mississippi Valley 
claimed 360 lives and when an explo- 
sion in a school building in New Lon- 
don, Texas, the largest school disaster 
in our history, caused 294 deaths. 
“Disastrous accidents have been a 
cause of increasing concern in recent 
years. This is particularly true of the 
comparatively large number of major 
conflagrations in homes and_ hotels, 
which has prompted the President of 





board of directors; 2 p.m., 
NALU committee meetings; 2 p.m, 
American College, board of trustees; 
6:30 p.m., State officers’ dinner meeting; 
7 p.m., American College trustees and 
American Society directors—joint din- 
ner meeting; 9 p.m., American Society, 


ciety, CLU, 


CLU, board of directors. 
Tuesday, Sept. 9—9:30 a.m., National 
Council (all day); 12:30 p.m., American 


Society of CLU, annual meeting; 6 p.m., 
Women’s Q.M.D.R.T., annual meeting; 
7 p.m., Women’s Q.M.D.R.T., dinner ; 
7:30 p.m., American College and Amer- 
ican Society CLU, dinner and confer- 
ment exercises. 

Wednesday, Sept. 10—9: 15 a.m., General 
convention afternoon and eve- 
by Boston 


se ssion; 


ning free for entertainment 
Association. 

Thursday, Sept. 11—9:15 a.m., National 
Sales Seminar; 9:15 a.m., American So- 
ciety, CLU—forum; 9:15 a.m., General 
Agents and Managers Session; 9:15 a.m., 


Women Underwriters’ Session; 12:30 
p.m., Women Underwriters’ luncheon; 
2:30 p.m., National Council — election 
meeting; 4 p.m., American Society CLU, 
board of directors; 7 p.m., company din- 
ners; 10 p.m., president’s reception and 
ball. 
Friday, 
convention 
luncheon. 
Saturday, Sept. 
board of trustees. 


12—9:15 am., General 
p.m., fellowship 


NALU 


Sept. 
session; | 


13—9 :30 a.m., 


the United States to call a nationwide 
conference in May on fire prevention. 
In view of the widespread current in- 
terest in the subject, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. is here giving a de- 
tailed summary of the information 
which it has compiled in the past dec- 
ade with regard to accidents causing 
five or more deaths. 

“This information, has been gathered 
from a variety of sources—from death 
claim records submitted by the com- 
pany’s policyholders, from news items 
appearing in the daily press, and from 
publications of agencies interested in 
one phase or another of the accident 
problem. Every effort has been made 
to obtain a complete record, but un- 
doubtedly some accidents, particularly 
those taking relatively few lives, have 
not appeared in the sources available to 
us. 

Record for Decade 


“The record for the decade 1937-1946 
shows that, exclusive of military avia- 
tion, there were, during this period, 919 


catastrophic accidents involving a total 


lives. The annual 
fluctuate somewhat from year to year, 
varying from a low of sixty-six catas- 
trophes and about 600 lives in 1939, to 
a high of 118 catastrophes and about 
1,950 lives in 1942, our first full war 
year. 

“The fatality list in 1942 was swelled 
by the Boston night club fire which 
took 492 lives, and by tornadoes which 
swept seven Southern and Mid-western 
states, taking 111 lives. But the rela- 
tively unfavorable experience in that 
year was to some extent the result of 
war conditions, such as the increased 
tempo of industrial activity, the in- 
creased production of extremely haz- 
ardous substances, and the let-down 
in safety precautions in some quarters. 
There were a considerable number of 
explosions in ordnance plants at the be- 
ginning of the war. Most of these mis- 
haps killed between five and ten per- 
sons, but one in an Illinois explosives 
plant killed fifty-four. This was the 
largest disaster of its kind reported in 
the war period. It is of interest to re- 


call that in World War I 


of 12,987 figures 


there were 
three disasters in explosives plants 
causing about 100 deaths each. 
“Surprisingly enough, 1943 was a 


fairly average year for catastrophes. 
There were fewer disasters in explo- 
sives plants and fewer multiple fatality 
automobile accidents than in 1942; there 
was no disaster in 1943 which took as 
many as 100 lives. The following year, 
however, there were five such major 
disasters. Largely as a result of these 
catastrophes, the year 1944 ranked a 
close second to 1942 with respect to 
total fatalities. 
Motor Vehicle Accidents 

“For the decade 1937-1946 as a whole, 
motor vehicle accidents accounted for a 
larger number of catastrophes than any 
other class, accounting for 29.4% of the 
total; but these accidents were respon- 
sible for only 14.1% of the deaths. This 
disparity arises from the fact that catas- 
trophic motor vehicle accidents rarely 
take more than five or six lives, whereas 
other types of accidents such as fire and 
explosions, as already noted, may take 
hundreds of lives at one time. 


Conflagrations and Explosions 

“Thus, conflagrations, burns and ex- 
plosions, while accounting for 28.8% of 
the accidents, caused 30.6% of the 
deaths. Similarly, natural disasters, 
tornadoes, floods, hurricanes,  etc., 
which were responsible for only a little 
more than 10% of the catastrophes in 
the decade, took almost one quarter of 
the lives lost. 

“Tt is significant from the viewpoint 


New General Agents in 
Cincinnati and St. Louis 
PAN-AMERICAN APPOINTMENTS 

George B. Carter at Cincinnati 


Jack C. Hensley at St. Louis; 


Their Careers 


and 


The appointment of George B. 
Carter as general agent, Cincinnati, an: 
Jack C. Hensley as general agent fo 

Louis is announced by Kenneth D 
Hamer, vice president and agency di 
rector, Pan-American Life. ; 

Mr. Carter entered the insurance bus 
ness in a home office capacity with a1 


(Nick 





Jack C. Hensley 


George B. Carter 


other company in 1924, and in 1937 be- 
came engaged in active selling when he 


was made a field supervisor. During 
the war he was an officer in the Coast 
Guard. Discharged in 1945, he_ took 


charge of training for a large Cincin- 
nati agency, serving in that capacity 
until his association with Pan-American. 


Mr. Hensley was graduated from 
Westminster College. He then entered 
life insurance and shortly thereafter 


established his own general agency. In 
1941 he became a naval aviation cadet 
serving until November, 1945, when he 
was discharged as a lieutenant comman- 
der. He then became a sales manager 
for a St. Louis candy company. Mr. 
Hensley reentered the life insurance 
business in September, 1946, and sub- 
sequently qualified as Pan-American’s 
general agent in St. Louis. 


J. C. HAYS ADVANCED 


Made Northwestern Mutual General 
Agent at Fargo; Succeeds the 
Late E. F. Auman 

James C. Hays has been appointed 
general agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life at Fargo, N. D., according 
to an announcement by Grant L. Hill, 
vice president and director of agencies. 
Mr. Hays, production manager of the 
Fargo agency, succeeds the late E. I’. 
Auman, who died last December. 

After attending the University of 
Kansas and Park College, Mr. Hays 
took up sales work with the National 
Cash Register Co. In 1934 he went 
to life insurance with an Eastern com- 
pany in Madison, Wis., later was trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis, and in 1938 was 
promoted to agency director of its 
Fargo branch. He resigned to join the 
Auman agency of Northwestern 
tual. 

During his first agent’s year with 1! 
company, Mr. Hays won the br 
button award, and qualified for the 
ver button award in the first six montis 
of the second year. 





of accident prevention that almost ¥ 
of the catastrophic accidents and n 
than three-fourths of the deaths are 
result, not of natural disasters but 
human failures.” 

In connection with this summary, 
Statistical Bulletin publishes 
charts: one showing the numbei 
catastrophic accidents for each yea 
the decade covered by type of 
dent; the other showing accidents 
ing 100 or more lives, in order of 
portance. 







































Ideal for 
BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 


““,.. and another check just 
like it will come next month 
and every month all the rest 
of my life — an income that 
I cannot possibly outlive’’ 


SPECIAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN WITH PROTECTION FOR FAMILY 


Annual Premium per $5 Monthly Income 


$20,000 SPECIAL RETIREMENT INCOME 


with income equivalent to 3% on Income starts Income starts 


Age at age 60 at age 65 
21 $23.83 $20.75 
$40,000 99 $24.56 $21.30 
GUARANTEES: 23 $25.33 $21.88 
24 $26.15 $22.49 
. ee 25 $27.01 $23.13 
$100 Monthly for life, beginning at 60 or 65 ro “atin nae 
27 $28.93 $24.53 
$100 Monthly for 257 months, or $20,000 cash, 28 $29.99 $25.99 
if death occurs before Maturity Date 29 $31.11 $26.10 
30 $32.31 $26.96 


Information for other ages on request 


AND REMEMBER: Annual Dividends payable may be used to increase the benefits, 
reduce the premiums, or otherwise applied as provided in the policy. 


_Jueassachunele/Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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Aetna Writes United Nations Group Fi 


Covers Members of UN Staff; $1,000 and $2,000 on Lives; 
Statement by Secretariat 


The United Nations has taken out 
Group life insurance on members of its 
staff. The plan, underwritten by the 
Aetna Life, becomes effective when 75% 
of the staff applies. The staff consists 
of more than 2,000 members. Agent in 
case is Rae R. T. Jones. 

The office of the Secretariat of UN 
has sent to members of the staff a cir- 
cular, reading in part: 

“The schedule of insurance is $1,000 on 
single staff members without dependents, 
the staff membership contribution per 
pay period being $.28. Married staff 
members, or single staff members with 
dependents, $2,000, contribution being 
$ 36 

“The contributions of staff members 
do not represent the full premium. The 
balance of the cost over and above the 
staff member’s contribution is borne by 
the United Nations. 

“The life insurance is payable in event 
of death from any cause at any time or 
place while the staff member remains in- 
sured. Payment will be paid in a lump 
sum or in installments to the designated 
beneficiary. The beneficiary may be 
changed at any time upon written noti- 
fication to the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller. 


Disability 

“If the staff member becomes totally 
and permanently disabled while insured 
and before the age of 60, his life insur- 
ance will remain in force as long as he 
remains so disabled, provided that proof 
of disability is furnished as required. 
Proof should be filed with the insurance 
company within three months after to- 
tal disability has lasted nine months. 
Subsequent proof of disability must be 
furnished each year thereafter. 





LUNCHEON TO EUGENE M. THORE 


New General Counsel, LIAA, Welcomed 
to New York by Group of 
Insurance Lawyers 

Eugene M. Thoré, new gener: il counsel 

f Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
“ai was guest of honor at a te ecw in 
the Bankers Club in New York, April 
yy 
22. Among those at the luncheon were 
these: 

J. Dewey Dorsett, manager, and Ray Murphy, 
veneral counsel, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. 

Edward H. Schmuck, general counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

H. Clay Johnson, general counsel, Royal- 
Liverpool Group, : 

Donald Whelehan, 
Home Insurance Co. 

Martin W. Lewis, president, 
Bureau. 

Louis W. Dawson, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Mutual Life. 
i. Lewis Rietz, administrative assistant to 
Charles G. se Jr., executive vice president, 
Metropolitan Life. 

Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, Life Insurance 

ociation of America. 


Mr. Thoré, 


assistant general counsel, 


Towner Rating 


who formerly was general 


counsel of Acacia Mutual Life, took over 


his new duties as general counsel of Life 
Insurance Association of America last 
week. The association’s committee which 
is to recommend a man for the position 
of executive director has not yet made 
its recommendation. ; 


“The life insurance will remain in force 
for thirty-one calendar days following 
termination of employment or transfer 
away from the New York headquarters. 
Within this thirty-one day period, by 
making application to the Aetna Life, 
Group life insurance may be converted 
to an individual life insurance policy on 
any regular Whole Life or Endowment 
Plan. This individual policy will be 
issued without medical examination at 
the insurance company’s regular rates. 

“Each staff member will be communi- 
cated with in the next few days by a 
representative within his department, or 
by a representative of the insurance 
company. This plan may be explained 
in French upon request to the depart- 
mental representative. 

“New staff members may join within 
thirty-one calendar days of their ap- 
pointment, or arrival at the headquar- 
ters area, whichever is later. Coverage 
will be effective at the beginning of the 
pay period within which application is 
approved by the Bureau of Personnel.” 


McAndless Month 

In honor of President A. J. McAnd- 
less, May will again be celebrated as 
President’s Month by representatives of 
the Lincoln National Life. For the past 
thirty-six years the company has ob- 
served May as a special contest month 
Two contests 
are featured: one sponsored by the com- 
pany and another conducted by the gen- 
eral agents within their own agencies. 


in honor of the president. 


CONDUCTS TRAINING SCHOOL 

Nine new salesmen from seven agen- 
cies of the Bankers Life of Des Moines 
were in attendance at a district sales 
Chicago, April 7 
The school, first in the com- 


training school in 
through 11. 
pany’s series of four for its agents, was 
directed by T. H. 
of sales promotion, assisted by Roy A. 
Frowick, educational supervisor. 


Tomlinson, manager 





JACKSON ASS’N SPEAKER 
Florence E, Lorf, a producer in Penn 
Mutual’s Detroit office addressed a re- 
cent meeting of the Jackson, Mich., Life 
Underwriters Association. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City | 


Omaha 








If your prospect wants Single Premium 
“Ask Peyser About It” 
PERCY A. PEYSER, Gen. Agt. 
MANHATTAN LIFE 
55 Liberty St, New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-2676 











Texas City Losses 
(Continued from Page 1) 


the Highflyer, which also exploded, had 
nitrates and sulphur in their holds. 

The worst scenes on shore were at 
the Monsanto Chemical Corporation 
plant. 


Metropolitan Had Group Line on 
Monsanto 


= Metropolitan Life which carried 
the Group lines on Monsanto sent Ger- 
ald Bensinger, Southwestern division 
Group — manager, headquarters 
St. Louis, to Texas City for the pur- 
pose of Recs illy supervising prompt 
payment of all death and injury claims 
under its policy. 

3y Tuesday morning of this week the 
Metropolitan had information of fifty- 
six confirmed deaths in Monsanto plant 
for a total of $560,000. An additional 
fifty-six lives were listed as missing. 
Liability on the missing would approx- 
imate $531, 000. Metropolitan’s insurance 
was Group Life, and Group Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment. One reason 
for high average claims was that among 
the killed were a number of higher in- 
comed technical men who were covered 
for larger amounts than rank and file 
of employes. 

The Equitable Society sent to Texas 
City George Hitchcock, home office 
Group representative of the Society at 
Chicago. 

Up to April 21 The Prudential had 
received no claims as a result of the 
Texas catastrophe. 


Galveston Association’s Bureau 


The Galveston Life Underwriters As- 
sociation has set up a service and infor- 
mation bureau in the First State Bank 
at Texas City. It has invited the various 
company representatives to occupy space 
in the bureau in order to consolidate all 
service in the one spot for convenience 
of the residents of Texas City. Most of 





gressive New York agency. 


41 Maiden Lane 





OPPORTUNITY FOR MANAGER'S ASSISTANT 


Unusual opportunity for young man between 30 and 35 who for the past 
two years has been engaged in full-time personal production and is interested 
in launching a career in agency management as assistant to manager of pro- 


Excellent future—Generous Salary for man who can assume managerial 
responsibilities, recruit and train new men. 


Two former assistants are now conducting their own agencies. 
Our staff is familiar with this advertisement. 
Write giving full information. 
Box 1700, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


New York 7, N. Y. 








HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 


RE REE TAS 











the companies have already respond 
others will soon do so. 

Radio station KGBC of Galveston 
making regular announcements to thi 
effect that these company representa- 
tives are at the bank location and t} 
all service for any and all companies 
be rendered without charge. They ar 
also acquainting the populace with the 
fact that they should not pay anyone a 
fee for the collection of the claims, 101 
surrender their policies to any other tha; 
company representatives. 

This broadcast is also being inter- 
preted into Spanish by the Mexican con 
sul at Galveston, and is being repeated 
by the other radio stations in the vi- 
cinity and in the newspapers. 

Every service possible is being 
quickly rendered as circumstances per- 
mit. The Monsanto, Republic and [Pan 
American plants are handling their 
Group plan individually and have offered 
$1,000 to the dependents for emergency) 
cash prior to the presentation of insur- 
ance claims. It will be impossible to set 
a figure on the life insurance losses for 
some time. 

President of the Galveston Life Under- 
writers Association is Ted Schreiber. 

Texas Companies 


Asked about losses of the Texas do- 
mestic companies in the Texas City 
catastrophe, Judge C. F. O’Donnell, 
president of Southwestern Life, Dallas, 
said to The Eastern U nderwriter: 

“T assume loss in the catastrophe of 
companies writing Ordinary business is 
very small as Southwestern Life has had 
but two claims to date (April 22) and 
that larger losses will be sustained by 
companies writing Industrial policies. 
The Texas Prudential and Southwestern 
Life are advertising in Texas City and 
Galveston papers that their agents are 
available to assist all claimants in prep- 
aration of claim papers.” 





Promote Ernest A. Carlson 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life an- 
nounces the 
Carlson to be assistant manager, 
derwriting department, 
been employed since 1928. He bx 
with the company as a messenger 

Mr. Carlson is a member of Hartiord 
Home Office Life Underwriters (lub, 
has taken the Life Office Managenicut 
Association study course and has s¢ 


promotion of Ernest A 


where he /ias 


as an instructor for this association 
is a graduate of Technical 
School, and also attended Northea- 
University. 














BARCLAY 
7-1070 


JOHN 











ASK US FOR 


HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 


INFORMATION ON 


PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE 





HARRY GARDINER, GENERAL AGENT 


BOSTON, 


COMPANY OF 











225 
BROADWAY 


MASS. 
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PRUDENTIAL CONTRACT SIGNED 





William Simpson Construction Co. to 
Build Western Headquarters of 
Company in Los Angeles 

Villiam Simpson Construction Co., 
Angeles, has received the contract 
the $7,000,000 building to be con- 
tructed in Wilshire Boulevard that city 

Vestern head office of Prudential. It 
will be completed within twelve months, 
Harry J. Volk, vice president of Pru- 

ial, in charge of Western operations, 
. this week. Walter Wurdeman and 
\Velton Becket are architects. With ex- 
cention of the ground floor, which will 
be set aside for stores, the entire build- 
inc will be occupied by the insurance 
impany and 2,000 employes. 


BILLS ATTRACT ATTENTION 








Pennsylvania Measure Would Bar 
Grants to Institutions Insuring 
in Non-Admitted Companies 

\ bill in the Pennsylvania legislature 
attracting considerable attention in life 
insurance circles, both home office and 
field, would deprive any institution of 
state appropriation grant if it took out 
insurance in an insurance carrier not 
licensed to do business in Pennsylvania. 

Some opposition in Pennsylvania is 
expected to bills authorizing insurance 
companies to invest in residential and 
commercial housing in that state. Bills 
passed Senate March 26. Private home 
builders want amendments restricting 
the scope of the measures. 

The Texas Senate has passed a Dill 
permitting domestic life insurance com- 
panies to invest 10% of their capital, 
surplus and contingent fund in stock 
of other Texas companies. 





TRUSTEE OF KNOX SCHOOL 





New Honor Given Manuel Camps of 
John Hancock; Also Trustee 
of Colgate 


Manuel Lowell Camps, general agent, 
John Hancock, 110 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, has been elected a 
trustee of the Knox School at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., one of the oldest schools 
for girls in the country. The Knox 
School, both a college preparatory school 
and a junior college, was founded by 
Mary Alice Knox, previously head of the 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. On 
Miss Knox’s death in 1911 Louise Phil- 
lips Houghton took over the school and 

the present head. 

Mr. Camps is also a trustee of Colgate 
University. 





SCHAFER TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


\ fortieth anniversary testimonial din- 
ner in honor of Henry G. Schafer, dis- 
trict manager for the John Hancock in 
Newton, Mass., was held April 21. Mr. 
Schafer has spent his entire business life 
with the company in both home office 
and held. As district manager he opened 

mpany’s new office in Somerville 
7 and the Newton district in 1943 





LON P. PAYNE DEAD 


Lon P, Payne, former acting general 
agent in Phoenix, Ariz., for Lincoln 
nal, died April 12. He joined the 
iny in January, 1936, and was a 
and consistent personal producer. 
cepted the responsibility of acting 
al agent in Phoenix during the 
ears while his general agent was 
tary service. 


| 





HOLD EDUCATIONAL MEETING 


e Dave Kerr Agency in Oklahoma 

he Reserve Loan Life of Texas, 

an educational meeting last week 

approximately thirty members at- 

_ The school was conducted by 

Ne office executives. Donald F. Dickey, 

homa Insurance Commissioner, spoke 
‘inner given in the evening. 


r 


QO 


N. J. CONGRESS SPEAKER 
Sayre MacLeod, vice 
charge of Ordinary agencies, The Pru- 
dential, will be the featured luncheon 
speaker at the sales congress of the New 
Jersey State Association of Life Under- 
writers on May 15 at the Berkeley Car- 
teret Hotel, Asbury Park. Mr. MacLeod 
will discuss “Building a Clientele.” 


president in 





HEAR ROLLA R. HAYS, JR. 


Rolla R. Hays, Jr., CLU, general agent 
New England Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
addressed the recent meeting of the Life 
Insurance Managers Association of Los 
Angeles. 


ASSIGN MENTON HERE IN GROUP 

Denis W. Menton has been assigned 
to the New York Group sales office of 
The Prudential with title of home office 
representative. James E. Yuill, with 
similar title, goes to the Cincinnati re- 
gional office which supervises the cen- 
tral region. In both cases the new rep- 
resentatives will specialize in Group 
annuities. 





The Independent Order of Foresters of 
Toronto, Ontario, not only operates in 
Canada and the United States but also 
is authorized to transact business in 
Great Britain, Ireland, Norway, Denmark 
and Ceylon. 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 
Chairman of the Board 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 


EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Bonds $ 336,972,930 
Stocks 12,105,437 
Mortgage Loans 166,053,943 
Real Estate (Home Office $2,301,536) 6,049,728 
Loans on Company’s Policies 13,625,640 
Cash 8,230,484 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 3,845,838 
All Other Assets 10,122,898 


Admitted Assets 





$ 557,006,898 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves 


Reserve for Future Payments on Claims 


Policyholders’ Deposits 


Dividends Payable to Policyholders in 1947 


Special Reserve 
Taxes Payable in 1947 
All Other Liabilities 


Total 
Contingency Funds 
Capital Stock 


Surplus 


Total 


$ 436,790,291 
16,220,153 
45,693,242 

2,057,562 
10,000,000 
1,930,983 
2,123,983 





$ 514,816,194 


16,504,000 
3,000,000 
22,686,704 





$ 557,006,898 





Increase in Insurance in Force 


Insurance in Force, December 31, 1946 


Paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries, 1946 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


since Organization 


$ 318,258,104 
2,102,819,840 


35,804,311 


545,497,826 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 





Endorse J. D. Moynahan 





JOHN D. MOYNAHAN 


The Chicago Association at its board 
meeting April 15 unanimously passed a 
resolution endorsing National Trustee 
John D. Moynahan for reelection at the 
annual convention of NALU in Boston. 
Mr. Moynahan is manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Life’s West Suburban agency 
in Chicago; has been active for many 
years in the Chicago association and in 
the American Society of CLU. Since his 
election to the board of trustees of 
NALU in 1945, he has been chairman of 
the committee on local association ad- 
ministration and a member of the fune- 
tions, activities and by-laws comunittees. 


Socialization No Threat 
To Insurance, Says Wood 


Arthur B. Wood of Montreal, presi- 
dent, Sun Life of Canada, visiting Lans- 
ing to present to the Lansing branch 
the president’s cup for the “best all- 
around performance” by any United 
States agency during the past year, said 
in an interview here that the socialistic 
trend, in Britain and elsewhere, consti- 
tutes no special threat to the institution 
of insurance except for its menacing 
of free enterprise generally. 

Mr. Wood was critical of the British 
labor government social security pro- 
gram as tending to deaden individual 
enterprise and initiative but said it 
probably has no direct effect in erecting 
insurance sales resistance because the 
protection it affords is not adequate 
from the standpoint of the average in- 
surance prospect. Providing only bare 
subsistence, the program is not alluring 
to those provident persons who invest 
in insurance in order to provide more 
than a bare living for their dependents, 
the Sun Life executive said. 

The social security program, he noted, 
is being established at a time when 
Britain can least afford it. “The bene- 
fits are fine,” he remarked, “but does 
anyone stop to figure out how they will 
be paid?” 

William H. Burlingame, the Lansing 
branch manager, received the achieve- 
ment cup at special ceremonies April 
17 attended by agents in this area and 
numerous special guests. 


W. H. FORESTELLE DIES 


W. H. Forestelle of Pasadena, Cal., 
former manager of the Toledo agency 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
died at his home recently at the age of 
64. He had been in poor health for 
several years. He was appointed agen- 
cy manager at Toledo in 1926 and re- 
mained there until his health caused his 
retirement in 1936. 
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Switzerland Insurance Supervision 


By Dr. Ernest C. STEEFEL 


The Constitution is in 


items similar to the American one and 


Swiss many 
cuarantees different rights among which 
the freedom of trade and commerce is 
of great importance. Though this free- 
dom was restricted on a large scale dur- 
ing the two.last world wars it was fully 
maintained for the insurance business. 
There was even no thought of reducing 
it in that field of private activity. Any- 
body 


ot an 


who wants to follow the profession 


insurer is allowed to do so pro- 
vided that he gives sufficient sureties for 
running the business on a sound basis. 

\s in the United States the profession 
of an insurer is also placed in Switzer- 
land under special public supervision, In 
1885 a Swiss Federal law about the con 
trol of insurance companies was issued 
This law provides in particular that no 
nsurer is licensed to underwrite insur 
ance contracts without special permis- 
sion from the Swiss Federal Counsel. 
The law of 1885 is still in force, but 
there are two complementary acts both 


prescribing material securities for the 


insured. According to the security law 
of 1919 the insurance companies have 
to make a special deposit destined to 
safeguard the rights of the Swiss in- 
ured. The second complementary law 
relates to the Swiss life insurance com- 
panies and has the same aim as the first 
One 
Close Supervision 
\n insurance company wanting to 


underwrite contracts in Switzerland has 


make a special application to the 
control authority charged with the ex- 
ecution of the above mentioned laws, 
the Bureau Fédéral des Assurances at 
Berne. The financial position of such a 


company is minutely controlled, likewise 


he principles for underwriting the con- 
tracts, tariffs and general rules of policy 
which have to be in accordance with the 
Swiss civil laws, especially to the law 
about the insurance contract of 1908. In 
he case of life insurance the currency 


§ the contracts has to be the Swiss 
Iranc 

Insurance business is regarded in 
Switzerland as an international matter. 
Thus, many Swiss insurance companies 
exiend their activity to countries all 
ver the world. For some companies the 
income from premiums of the foreign 


much higher than the 
amount from premiums collected in 
Switzerland. On the other hand, Swit- 
zerland is open to all foreign insurance 
companies which meet the requirements 
of the Swiss laws. According to the 
existing regulations, these companies 
have to choose a special Swiss domicile 
where it is possible to sue them. They 
have to appoint a general representative 
of Swiss nationality whose powers are 
legally paraphrased. They are obliged to 
deposit securities whose amounts must 
correspond to the importance of the 
Swiss business. In the case of life insur- 
ance companies the deposit has to cover 
the reserves, the minimum amount be- 
ing 500,000 Swiss franes. For the other 
principal insurance branches the min- 
imum sum is 100,000 franes. The deposits 
have to consist of Swiss assets. 

\t the present time seventy-four in- 


branches is 











Dr. H. F. Moser 


Insurance Commissioner of Switzer- 
land is Dr. H. F. Moser, Deputy Chief, 
Legal Division, Swiss Government. His 
headquarters are in Berne. 

A graduate of the University of Berne 
and University of Geneva Dr. Moser is 
internationally known as an authority 
on insurance. He is also editor-in-chief 
of the Switzerland Insurance Review. 








surance companies are operating in 
Switzerland, among which are twenty- 
two foreign companies. Most of the 
foreign companies are French. The bal- 
ance are English, Italian or Dutch. 

It is to be noted that no German 
company is operating in Switzerland. 
The portfolios of a few German compa- 
nies were transferred recently to other 
companies by the Swiss Control Author- 
ity. Thanks to the deposits these trans- 
fers could be executed without loss for 
the insured. 

At the beginning of the Swiss Federal 
control supervision of insurance compa- 
nies, three American life insurance com- 
panies were authorized to write life in- 
surance contracts in Switzerland: Equi- 
table Society, Guardian Life and New 
York Life. However, ail these compa- 
nies ceased underwriting new Swiss 
business, the Equitable in 1891, the New 
York Life in 1919 and the Guardian in 
1921. The two former companies transfer- 
red their Swiss portfolios voluntarily to 


MOSER 


DR. Hi. F. 


Swiss societies in accordance with a 
special provision in the security law of 
1919, whereas the Guardian still carries 
on the contracts made more than twenty- 
five years ago. The withdrawal from 
Switzerland was in line with the gen- 
eral withdrawal from Europe on account 
of the war and economic troubles that 
followed. The Swiss supervision author- 
ity expressed its regret at the restrict- 
ing of activity by the American insur- 
ance companies. 

After the second world war many 
American commercial firms established 
an office in Switzerland either as head 
of a Swiss or as head of an European 
branch. Switzerland is especially quali- 
fied for international commerce as_ it 
has been for more than a hundred years 
a country of peace and of stabilized 
economic conditions. 


D. FULTON HARRIS DIES 

D. Fulton Harris, 79, associate general 
agent in New England Mutual’s Wash- 
ington, D. C., agency, died at his home 
April 10. Associated with the company 
for the past 
first appointed general agent as a part- 
ner of Franklin P. Wilson in 1912, and 
two years later assumed full charge of 
the Washington office. He continued in 


forty-one years, he was 


this capacity until his retirement in 


1931. He leaves his wife, two daughters 


and one son. 





COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 

Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 969 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 330 MILLION DOLLARS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE ~*~ 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 

















All 





IF YOU KNOW ABO: 
THIS COMPANY’S 


“Specials” 
ALL REGULAR FORMS 


plus 
JUVENILE 
TERM RIDER TO 65 
MONTHLY REDUCING TERM 
NO-CLAIM BONUS (ACCIDENT) 
SPECIAL A&S DISABILITY PROGRAM 
INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION 
FOREIGN COVERAGE 





"Ask 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO TOP WRITERS TO MEET 
Illinois Round Table Will Hear Nathan 


H. Weiss, J. G. Carmen and 
Russell C. Tomlinson, Sr. 

In Chicago today the Illinois Round 
Table, composed of agents paying for 
$250,000 or more a year, is 
Speakers are Nathan H. Weiss, Mutual 
Life; Joseph G. Carmen, Prudential, and 
Russell C. Tomlinson, Sr., head of Lake 
Forest College’s Department of Speech 
and Dramatics. Leo G. Rapp is Roun 
Table chairman. 

Mr. Weiss, with the Parsons agency, 
has placed $10,000,000 on Mutual Life's 
hooks, and averages $400,000 a year. Mr. 
Carmen, with the De Pau agency, lias 
been a sales manager since the age of 
20. Mr. Tomlinson has talked on numer- 
ous occasions before the CLU, the Trust 
Council and Chicago Association oi Life 
Underwriters. 


meeting. 





Columbian National Has 
Large Increases in |946 


The forty-fifth annual report o/ the 
Columbian National Life of Boston an- 
nounced greater gains in 1946 than im 


any other year of the past decade. Ad- 
mitted assets of almost $75,000,000 repre 
sented an increase of $5,000,000 ove the 
1945 figure. Surplus and extra-protc tion 
of policyowners, including capital s\ock 
and contingency reserves as of D.« em- 
ber 31, 1946 was $8,304,605, better ‘ham 
14% of policy and annuity reserve. 


The production of new busin in 
1946 was the highest in recent ars, 
while at the same time the com: .!ys 
first year lapse ratio remained a_ the 
low level set in 1944 and 1945. Th i- 
crease of $22,700,000 in’ insurat in 
force, brought the over-all figure an 
unprecedented $261,648,271 of insu. inet 


in force. 


Payments» to policyowners in 


amounted to $4,073,750, bringing the | tal 
of such payments throughout the ! 
the company to $113,257,000. 
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The Agent’s Part in Public Relations 
As Seen by Arthur B. Wood 


The following paragraphs consist of extracts from a talk made by 
\rthur B. Wood, president of Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, at an 


agency conference of the company. 


Life insurance is essentially an instru- 

ent of social service. It has developed 

d expanded on this continent, after 

century of effort, to the point where 

has become the chief provider of 
cial and economic security. More than 

.1e-half of the entire population of the 
United States and Canada to-day have 

financial interest in life insurance 
either as policyholders or as_ benefi- 
ciaries—a record not even approached 

any other country in the world. The 
remarkable growth and expansion of the 
business on this continent are due pri- 
marily to the agency system which had 
its origin in and is peculiar to this con- 
tinent. The purchasing of life insur- 
ance is purely a voluntary act on the 
part of the individual. There is no com- 
pulsion. But although all right-thinking 
people admit its importance, few of their 
own accord seek life insurance. The 
agent is absolutely indispensable. Every 
venture by Governments or companies 
o conduct a life insurance business 
without agents has either failed com- 
pletely or met with only moderate suc- 
cess. And even those few companies that 
have survived, such as the Old Equitable 
of London, England, (the classic ex- 
ample of a company which operates 
without agents) have had to resort to 
other means of persuading people to 
insure in order to grow even to a 
moderate size. 

Some critics of life insurance have 
claimed that if the agents were eli- 
minated, life insurance could be furn- 
ished at a lower cost. This is a debatable 
question. But even if it were possible, 
the benefit of such lower cost would 
be small at the best and would be en- 
joyed only by a small number of people. 
The question we should ask ourselves 
is: Which practice is in the best in- 
terests of the community as a whole? 
Will we not be serving the nation 
better by inducing an ever-increasing 
proportion of the public to carry life 
insurance at a reasonable cost than by 
contenting ourselves with insuring a 
few people at, possibly, a slightly lower 
cost? T have stated as the primary 
finetion of a life insurance company, 
the bringing together of a large number 
of people into this co-operative enter- 
prise. The larger the number, the better 
Irom every standpoint. To accomplish 
this the life insurance agent is absolutely 
indispensable. ; 


What Purchase of Life Insurance Means 


14 


has now become well recognized 
that success in any line of endeavor 
depends upon the attitude of the public 
toward the business in which one is 
envaged. If this is true of corporations 
engaged in the sale of commodities or 
supplying any necessary services of 

a public character, how much more im- 
rtant is it in the business of life 
lirance, the nature and benefits of 
ch are so fundamentally different. 
‘en a man buys a motor-car, a suit of 
hes or any of the necessities or 
‘xuries of life, he purchases something 
which he personally will derive 
nediate benefit, pleasure or satisfac- 
When he buys life insurance he 
chases something mainly for the 
efit of others, or if for himself per- 
ally, a benefit long deferred. The 
chase of life insurance, therefore, 
S for the exercise of self-denial and 
volves to a degree temporary financial 
rifice. In reality the individual soon 
izes that he does derive immediate 
frsonal benefit, although of an_ in- 
ancible nature. It consists of the peace 





of mind, the freedom from worry and 
the sense of security that come with 
the knowledge that by his act his family 
has been provided for in the event of 
his death. 
Making Public Look Favorably on Life 
Insurance 

Let us now ask what we have in mind 
when we speak of establishing sound 
public relations in life insurance. We 
mean the dissemination of information 
in order that the public may under- 
stand life insurance better, its  im- 
portance as an instrument of social 
welfare, and so acquire a more favorable 
and friendly feeling towards it. 

Impression Made by Home Office 

Employe 

I have often said that in our com- 
pany every person in head office from 
the president down to the doorman 





Rice Studios 
ARTHUR B. WOOD 


should regard himself as a member of 
the public relations department. So, also, 
should every branch-office employe, and 
particularly every agent in the field. 
Each employe, in whatever capacity he 
serves, will create a favorable or an un- 
favorable impression of the company 
and of the business according to the 
attitude he adopts in dealing with the 
people with whom he comes in contact. 
Every employe, then, should ever bear in 
mind that our business is one of public 
service, and he should take pains to 
see that the public receives prompt and 
courteous attention at all times, as far 
at least as he is concerned. And of all 
of us who constitute this great public- 
relations organization, the agent in the 
field is probably in the best position 
to achieve, the end we have in view, 
the dissemination of information to the 
public. 

Considering, then, that the agent is 
our most effective contact with the pub- 
lic, what qualifications, may we_ ask, 
should he possess to enable him to be 
effective in fostering sound public re- 
lationships? It goes without saying that 
he himself must be well informed. 
3riefly, he must have a sound knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of the 
business, the broad range of its service, 
and its contribution to the general wel- 
fare. A knowledge of his own company’s 
past achievements and present standing 
is especially important. This knowledge 
he can best obtain by familiarising him- 
self with the history of the business, 
how it has developed from its embryo 
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state to its present huge proportions, 
and particularly by studying the history 
of his own company. 


What Public Wants to Know 


I propose to discuss briefly some of 
the matters which experience teaches us 
the public wish to know, or at least 
ought to know. The first requireinent in 
the education of the public is to be 
able to impart a clear understanding 
of fundamental principles. To the un- 
informed the life insurance business may 
appear to be a mystery. If a man takes 
out a policy to-day, pays the company 
a premium of $25 and dies shortly after 
wards, the company pays his widow 
$1,000. How can this possibly be done ? 
The explanation, of course, 1s found in 
the principle of cooperation and_ the 
operation of the law of averages. It 
must be explained that life insurance 
is possible only if we can induce a 
sufficient number of people to join to- 
gether in the undertaking to enable the 
law of averages to work. The insurance 
of only one person would be a gamble, 
but if we can persuade several thousand 
persons, each of the same age, to pay 
$25 a year into a common fund, the 
gambling element disappears and_ life 
insurance becomes a certainty. There 
will be sufficient money available in 
the fund, which consists of a large num- 
ber of smalf contributions, made an- 
nually, to pay each year $1,000 to the 
widow of each one who dies, for, ac 
cording to the law of averages, we 
know that only a limited number of 
this group will die within a year and we 
can tell approximately how many. From 
this elementary principle we derive this 
definition of life insurance: a co-opera- 
tive enterprise in which people unite 
for their mutual benefit, and by which 
the losses which fall upon the few 
the families of those who die—are pro- 
vided for by moderate contributions 
from the many. 

Life insurance has been described as 
the world’s largest and most successful 
experiment in co-operation. It should 
be emphasized, however, that while it 
is based on the principle of co-operation, 
a life insurance company differs funda- 
mentally from those business organiza- 
tions known as co-operatives, in that life 
insurance could not exist except through 
the functioning of the principle of co- 
operation. This principle is basic 

After discussing functions of life in 
surance and explaining reserves and 
their necessity, Mr. Wood talked of 
trusteeship responsibility, saying in part: 


Character of Trusteeship 


To secure the confidence of the pub- 
lic the agent should continually stress 
the character of trusteeship inherent in 
the business and show how this is faith- 
fully observed by the companies. Life 
insurance funds are not trust funds in 
the legal sense, but nevertheless the 
character of trusteeship is inherent in 
them and is well recognized. These 


funds, as already explained, are accu- 
mulated from policyholders’ premiums, 
and it is the responsibility of manage- 
ment to regard policyholders’ interests 
as paramount, to manage the business 
economically, and to conserve and _ in- 
vest the funds in sound securities. The 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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principle of trusteeship must be faith- 
fully observed. 

A question which naturally arises is: 
Must the policyholder depend solely up- 
on the honesty and good faith of the 
company’s officers for conserving his 
interests, or are there any other safe- 
guards established to protect them? To 
answer this requires some familiarity on 
your part with the insurance law of 
the particular state or country in which 
you reside. You should be familiar in 
a general way with its provisions gov- 
erning the classes of securities eligible 


for life insurance’ investment, the 
periodical examinations of the com- 
pany’s activities by Government in- 


spectors, the extensive reports covering 
all phases of the business, and the pub- 
licity given to the company’s operations... 
There is no business in the world that 
is subjected to as close governmental 
supervision as life insurance, or to which 
as great a degree of publicity is given 
regarding its operations. Probably the 
most effective answer to questions raised 
regarding the security of life insurance 
policies is found in the past record of 
the business. 


Iowa Sales Congress Set 
For Des Moines May 20 


Program for the all-lowa sales con- 
vress to be held in Des Moines, May 20. 
in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Towa Association of Life Under- 
writers has been announced by Roy 
Swarzman, general chairman. The con- 
eress is being sponsored by the Des 
Moines association. 

The annual meeting of the state asso- 
ciation and the spring meeting of the 
lowa quarter-million dollar club will be 
held on May 19 with the congress the 
following day. Fred H. Haskins is pub 
licity director for the sales congress with 
Bob Sherer and Eric Ohman co-chairman 
of the program committee. 

Speakers and their subjects will in- 
clude Earl Schwemm, Chicago manager 
of Great-West Life, on “Sales Ideas for 
Today’s Market”; Clifford Morse, asso- 
ciate manager of agencies, Phoentx Mu- 
tual. “This Is Our Day”; Louie E 
Throgmorton, general agent, Shreveport, 
La., Aetna Life, “The Eggs and I”; Na- 
than H. Weise, Chicago, Mutual Life of 
N. Y., “Today’s Programming for Tomor- 
row”: and Edward K. Waters, Peoria, 
Ill., New England Mutual, “A Package 


Sale Today.” 


COMPLETE FIELD WORK 

Members of the first life insurance 
class ever held at Purdue University 
have returned to the campus after thir- 
teen weeks in field work and will con- 
tinue their studies in the intermediate 
course at the Life Insurance Marketing 
Institute. Prof. Horace R. Smith, di- 
rector of the school, stated that the 
fifty-one men have demonstrated their 
ability in selling after four weeks in 
the basic course. 
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State Farm Life’s New 
Plan for Compensation 


SPREAD OVER FIRST 3 YEARS 


25% Graded on Those Premiums; Then 
Service Fee Schedule Paid With- 
out Vested Interest 
The Farm Lite Insurance Com 
pany’s new compensation plan for agents 
is described by Assistant Secretary R. R. 
Hanback in The Interpreter, published 
by the Insurance Accounting and Statis- 

tical Association 

The first step, he said, was to spread 
the high first year commission 
period of three vears. The company 
formerly paid a 50% graded first-year 
commission and a renewal commission of 
5% through the next nine The 

pays 25% vraded, of the 
and third vears’ premiums, 
year commission depending 
upon satisfactory volume of  paid-for 
business during the first year. 

Continuing Mr. Hanback said: 

“The qualification requirement for the 
third-year commissions is” kept low 
enough that any life insurance agent who 
seriously applies himself can qualify. The 
effect of this change can readily be seen, 
for an agent's and third vear 
earnings will be augmented by the addi- 
tional commission payments on business 
written in the” prior \fter the 


Stat 


over a 


af Vcars 
company 
first, 


the third 


now 
SCCcé md 


second 


Ve ars 


third year, we smooth out the income 
curve so that the effects of a good vear 
will be carried over into a possible suc 
ceeding lean year 


The Second Step 
‘The second step consisted of chang 
ing from ai 5% renewal commission 


schedule for a limited number of 
fees schedule pavable as 
premiums. This 
interest and 


years 


to a SCTVICE 


long as the policy pays 


service fee is not a vested 


is freely assignable or transferable from 
one agent to another. Our new agency 
contracts provide for the immediate 


termination of service fee payment when 
an agent leaves the company. This term- 
ination of service fee payment affords 
the manager an effective tool with which 
to keep the business in force in his terri- 
that the service fees 


tory serviced in 


payment may be transferred to another 
licensed agent taking the place of an 
went who is terminated. Coordinated 
with our assignment of policies is our 


evidence of personal 
with the policy 


requirement that 
contact by the agent 
holder must be shown before an assign 
ment can be made Our service tee rate 
is five cents per thousand per month 
based on the insurance-in-foree in 
insurancy 


each 
avent’s account 
Persistency Bonus 

The third and last step is the payment 
ot a persistency bonus at the end of the 
second vear following the year in which 
the business is issued. A graduated scale 
of bonus payment has been established 
which ranges from a payment of $1.00 
per $1,000 in force for a two-year per- 
sistency ratio minimum of 65% up to a 
payment of $4.00 per $1,000 in force for 
a two-year persistency ratio of 80% or 
better.” 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK LEADERS 

Louis Meister of the Hartford agency, 
Mutual Life of New York, led all com 
pany field representatives in the country 
in volume of insurance sold during 
March. The Hartford agency is man- 
aged by J. A. Barker. In the number of 
paid applications Adrian Fisch of the St 
Paul agency, managed by H. W. Moore, 
headed all company producers for the 
month, 


MARKS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

Frank P. Rab, CLU, assistant agency 
manager, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York, recently celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
pany. Mr. Rab joined the Society in 
1922 after a successful career as Amer- 
ican representative in China and 
Japan. [In 1945 he was clected a director 
of Equitable’s CLU Association. 


sales 
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HEAR ROSWELL MAGILL 


Former Treasury Undersecretary Sees 
“Misdirected Taxation” as Threat 
to Private Enterprise 
“Misdirected taxation, not merely the 
sheer burden of taxation, is perhaps the 
free enterprise 
Magill, 


of the Treasury 


vreatest threat to the 


system in this country,” Roswell 
former Undersecretary 
declared in an address last week before 
the semi-annual meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. Mr. Magill, who ts a trustee 
of the Mutual Life of New York and a 
partner in the New York firm of 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore, said that if 


Law 
we believe in free enterprise and are 
primarily concerned with its maintenance 
and progress, our “first attention” should 
be directed to the impact of the indi- 
vidual income tax upon the managers and 
the stockholders of American business. 

Statutory amendments are needed, he 
remarked, to clarify the treatment of 
family trusts; the issuance to officers 
and employes of options to buy corpo- 
rate stock; and the retention of corpo- 
earnings for the needs of business. 
The treatment in the estate tax of trusts 
in which the settler has retained some 
remote or contingent reversionary inter- 
est, and of insurance in which the in- 
sured has retained no interest, “is wrong 
in theory and works badly in practice,” 
he declared, 

“The old fashioned virtue of saving 
needs more encouragement, and the tax 
system goes too far in defeating it. Cur- 
rent high income tax rates have made it 
almost impossible for the present genera- 
tion of young men to save money to buy 
homes, to invest in business, and to pro- 
vide for the protection of their families 
after their deaths, 

“The tax scales should be tipped a 
little the other way, by providing some 
form of income tax credit for life in- 
surance premiums, and by restoring a 
special exemption in the estate tax for 
the proceeds of such insurance.” 


rate 


Ohio Conference Speakers 

Ben EF. Hadley, general agent, Equi- 
table Life of lowa, and chairman of the 
sales conference to be held in Columbus, 
May 9, sponsored by the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and the Co- 
lumbus Life Underwriters Association, 
has announced the following speakers: 
William L. Wadsworth, general agent, 
New England Mutual, Buffalo; Horace 
R. Smith. CLU, director of Life Insur 
ance Marketing, Purdue University, La- 
favette, Ind Rudolph Leitmann, New 
York Life, Detroit: George W. Stewart, 
Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh; Dix Teachenor, 
CLU, general agent, Kansas City Life, 
Kansas City. 

The Ohio Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting the following day. Robert 
K. Zimmer is in charge of the arrange- 
ments. Mr. Zimmer is vice president of 
the association, 








essential. 
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DO YOU KNOW THIS MAN? 


Somewhere in the New York area is a man who would welcome the | 
opportunity to take over the Editorship of a long-established field magazine 
for one of the country’s oldest and largest life insurance companies. He should 
be young, thoroughly trained in the life insurance field, and with the type of 
editorial experience that would enable him to quickly assume complete respon- | 
sibility for planning and writing a 24-page monthly publication. If he has a 
knowledge of layout and make-up, so much the better, although this is not 
If you know such a man, why not ask him to write us giving 
education, background and salary expected. Our staff knows of this adver- 


New York 7, N. Y. 








March Life Purchases 
Up 2% Over Last Year 


Life purchases in the 
United States in March showed an in- 
crease of 2% over purchases in the cor- 
responding month of last year and were 
7% ereater than the aggregate reported 
Agency 


insurance 


for February, Life Insurance 
Management Association has reported. 
Total March purchases $1,845,- 
995,000 compared with $1,816,315,000 in 
March of last year and $1,292,337,000 in 
1945. 

Breakdown of purchases during the 
month shows Ordinary at $1,283,161,- 
000, down 5% from a year ago but up 
47% over 1945; Industrial at $381,519,- 
000 up 7% over 1946 and 26% over 
1945; Group at $181,315,000, 59% over 
1946 and 54% over 1945. 

In the first three months of the vear 
total life insurance purchases were $5,- 
305,963,000, an increase of 13% over the 
first three months of 1946 and 55% over 
the corresponding period of 1945. Pur- 
chases of Ordinary life insurance ac- 
counted for $3,698,933,000 of the three 
months’ aggregate, an increase of 60% 
over last vear and 57% over the 1945 
total. Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases represented $1,060,066,000 of the 


were 


current year’s total, an increase of 
13% as compared with last year, 
while Group life insurance purchases 


amounted to $546,964,000, an increase of 
117% as compared with the first three 
months of last vear. 


OPENS OFFICE IN JACKSON 

The Jefferson Standard Life, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has opened a new branch 
office in) Jackson, Miss. Warl Ljung, 
agency manager, has announced that 
this is the company’s sixty-third branch 
fice. C. Hudson Lansdell, former man- 
ager of the company’s branch office in 
Topeka, has been appointed manager of 
the new Jackson branch. Mr. Lansdell 
has been associated with the Jefferson 
Standard since 1939 and for several years 
served as district manager in Augusta, 
(ra. 





LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 





Ls P. rompl, Friendly a ry 


EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 16 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


One ard Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; 

Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with Annuity; Life 

Premiums Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; also sub-standard policies. 


For further information write Harry Yarin, V. P. and Sup't. of Agencies 


“A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 





JACOB ISH-KISHOR, 
Vice-President and Secretary 








Operating Costs Survey 


John M. Fraser, general agent, C 
necticut Mutual, and president of the 
Life Managers’ Association of Greater 
New York, has sent a questionnaire 
all members of the association which is 
conducting a survey to determine 
present-day operating costs. Laurence 
S. Morrison, research consultant of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management \s 
sociation, has volunteered his help in 
compiling this information. Mr. Fraser 
points out that the success of this survey 
will depend on the cooperatioon in fol 
lowing an enclosed instruction sheet for 
1944, 1945 and 1946. This information 
will not be seen by any general agent ot 
manager in New York, and is to be for- 
warded by each member to Laurence S$ 
Morrison, 115 Broad Street, Hartford, 
Conn. The date set for completing this 
information is April 28, so that a report 
can be made at the May meeting of the 
association. 


Texas Senate Passes Bills 

The Texas Senate has passed six in 
surance bills sought by Texas life insur 
ance companies. Three bills introduced 
by Senator James Stanford would: per 
mit certain mutual life, health and ace 
dent insurance companies to increas 
from $300 to $5,000 the amount of a 
policy written on an individual; permit 
domestic life insurance companies to in 
vest 10% of capital, surplus and = con 
fingent fund in stock of other Texas 
companies, and authorize limited capital 
stock companies to increase from $1,000 
1c $5,000 the amount of insurance whic! 
vay be written on one life, graduate: 
by capital stock brackets from a limit 
$1,000 on companies with $35,000 or less 
capital stock up to $4,000 by those wit! 
more than $75,000 but less than $100,001 
capital stock. 

Three bills introduced by Senator lred 
Harris would: Allow life and mutual in 
surance companies to adopt a retirement 
plan for officers and employes; eliminat 
requirement that insurance companies 
use an outmoded life mortality table ™ 
computing rates, and revise information 
required to be printed in policies to con 
form to the change in the mortality 
table. 
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WILLIAM A. R. BRUEHL, SR., DEAD 
William A. R. Bruehl, Sr., who 
eveneral agent of the Home Life of ° 
York at Cincinnati for sixty vears | 
to his retirement in 1942, died in 
city last week at the age of &-. he 
Cincinnati agency, oldest of the 
pany, was established by Mr. Bri 
father in 1861. W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr. 
of the deceased, has served as mat 

since 1942. 


LICENSED IN ARIZONA 

The First National Life Insurance 
a legal reserve stock company, has )c¢ 
licensed in the state of Arizona. I 
Kirst National Life Insurance Co. wa- i 
corporated by the officers of the 
National Benefit Society and is head 
by M. C. Reese, president and found | 
the First National Benefit Society i! 

the First National Life Insurance 
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N orthwestern National 
Has Mexico City Trip 


©. J. ARNOLD DINNER SPEAKER 





Company President Addresses Nearly 
400 Agents Who Qualified for 
the Convention 
convention in nine for 
Imen of Northwestern National Life 
held last week at Mexico City. Cli- 
- of the six-day visit was a dinner at 
ch O. J. Arnold, president, W. R. 
vice and W. F. 
(, antges, agency director addressed the 
rly 400 agents and their wives in at- 
lance. 
n speaking to the agents, President 
1old stated that “most of you have 
eved a standing in your community 
ch is perhaps better than you realize 
ertainly it is better than it ever was 
before. Because of this well-earned 
stige, you wield an important influ- 
ence in your communities through the 
eas you circulate, the confidence you 
till, the opinion you reflect as men of 
stance and character. In the months 
| years ahead, the largest issues man- 


rst years 


president, 


kins, 


kind has ever faced will be decided in 
his country—right in your own home 

vn. Whether we are to have pros- 
perity or depression—even the all-impor- 
fant issue of peace or war—will hinge 


largely on people like you and those who 

k up to and respect you.” 

\s evidence of the high esteem in 
which the company’s agents are held by 
their policyholders and of the confidence 
with which fieldmen view the tuture, Mr. 
\rnold cited two recent company sur- 
one a study of policyholder atti- 
tudes toward NwNL and its representa- 
the other an informal poll of 
avents’ attitudes toward the future. 


Policyholders’ 


keferring to the first survey, recently 
reported in detail by the company, Mr. 
\rnold emphasized that less than five 
out of every 100 policyholders admitted 
any dissatisfaction in their relationship 
with NwNL and its representatives. “Of 
special interest to you,” he said, “is the 
fact that 244 policyholders—one out of 
every six who responded—made favorable 
comments on their survey blanks, and 
1 these comments, aside from 
lose of a general nature, were beamed 
at the agent. You men in the field drew 
nearly three times as many _ favorable 
comments as the local agency offices, 
nearly eight times as many as the home 
fice, and over twice as many as both 
together. 
ortune magazine recently asked a 
itifically selected cross-section of the 


vevs 


tives 


Survey 


lost of 


population of the country three 
nificant questions, the answers to 
vluch were hailed by Walter Lippmann, 


recent Reader's Digest article, as a 
acular vote of confidence by Ameri- 
in their future,” Mr. Arnold went 
“lL wanted to find out how the opin- 
4 you men compared with those ex- 
ed by the average American in this 
so | asked you the same three ques- 
by mail 1 was not surprised at 
esults; here they are: 

hty-eight per cent of vou felt that 
pportunities to succeed are better 
those your fathers had, as compared 
18% of the general population, re- 
lin the Fortune poll. 
ext, 68.2% of you expressed the be- 
hat your son’s opportunities to suc- 
will be better than yours, as com- 
| to 62.1% of the general population 
ted by Fortune. 

the third question, ‘Do you think 
ears ahead seem to hold for you 
nally a good chance, or little 
e, to achieve greater success than 
Ww enjoy?’ 88.9% of vou answered 
chance. That answer was given 
3.3% on the Fortune survey. Pro- 
onal men and executives, as a group, 
the highest percentage of positive 
ers to Fortune magazine on this 
ion—63.4%—and you men_ topped 
this result by a handsome margin.” 
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O. T. Cropper, Topeka, Kan., 
Aetna Life, Retires June 1 


©. T. Cropper, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Topeka, will retire June 1, bring- 
ing to a close more than forty years 
with the company. Born in Illinois he 
joined Aetna Life as an agent in Pitts- 
burg, Kan., in 1907 and was appointed 
general agent of the company in May, 
1914. He is a former member of Aetna 
Life General Agents Advisory Council 
and is a past president of Topeka Life 
Underwriters Association; also, was a 
national committeeman for NALU. 

Mr. Cropper is a director of National 
Bank of Topeka, was a Topeka Cham- 
ber of Commerce director, and has been 
active in both American Red Cross and 
Boy Scouts of America. He is on off- 
cial board of the Christian Church of 
Topeka. 





DETROIT MANAGERS’ ELECTION 

R. H. Wertz, Michigan manager of 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, was re- 
cently elected president of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Managers for the ensu- 
ing year. Other officers are: vice presi- 
dent, William M. Milligan, Manufac- 
turers Life; secretary, Fraser E. Pom- 
eroy, New England Mutual; treasurer, 
Frank L. Klingbiel, Prudential; other 
directors, Frank W. Simpson, Dominion 
Life; Henry J. McLaurin, Aetna; Cyril 
lk. Grein, Union Mutual, and Arthur D. 
Sutherland, Home Life. 
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O. SAM CUMMINGS’ ANNIVERSARY 


Three-Day Celebration in Honor of Kan- 
sas City Life’s Manager 


in Texas 
A three-day celebration at Galveston 
honoring O. Sam Cummings, general 
agent, Kansas City Life, marked the 


Texas agency’s achievement of $100,000,- 
000 of insurance in force and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of O. Sam Cummings 
with the company. Mr. Cummings was 
given a bound book of more than 100 
congratulatory letters from business as- 
sociates and friends. 

At a banquet in 
Mrs. Cummings, C. W. Arnold, superin- 
tendent of agencies, was toastmaster. 
The program was climaxed by presenta- 
tion of an 1810 Sheffield silver service 
to Mr. and Mrs. Cummings by T. M. 
Yett, Houston, on behalf of the members 
of the Texas 


Mr. and 


honor of 


agency. 


Tuere’s LIFE in rae BERKSHIRE 


“Our new Career Contract is certainly tops! It 
gives us a larger, more stable income and in- 





Frankly, we are very 
proud of our new Ca- 
reer Contract for Berk- 
shire Associates. It 
provides for a larger 


and more stable in- 


cludes death, disability and old age benefits.” 


come to the career man through the larger second year 
commission and the personal continuity credits during the 
entire premium paying period of the policy. It provides for 
a level lifetime income in old age with no contribution re- 
quired of the agent. On death of the agent, it provides 
immediate cash for a clean-up fund and an income for 10 
years thereafter. It also provides for a continuing income 
to the agent who becomes disabled. 


Every effort has been made to provide the most modern 
and the best system of compensation for the benefit of our 
present full-time career underwriters, and also for the new 
men who will become associated with the Berkshire in 


the years to come. 


™ Kerckshize 
ASK ANY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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K. C. LIFE PRESIDENTS’ CLUB 


H. E. Kapp Elected President to Succeed 
Dix Teachenor; Club Presents W. 
E. Bixby with Jeep 
The Kansas City Life’s Presidents’ 
Club had its 1947 meeting this month in 
New Orleans, 139 being present. The L 
C. Mersfelder agency, Oklahoma, led in 


qualifiers with twenty, the Cummings 
agency of Texas being second 
\t the first club session on April 7 


President W. E. Bixby of the Kansas City 
Life installed H. FE. Kapp, Elizabethtown, 
Ky., as president of the club to succeed 
Dix Teachenor, Kansas City. New vice 
presidents are C. C. Merritt, lowa: W 
D. Kinder, Washington; Ben Epstein, 
Texas. Mr. Kapp, volume leader in 1946, 
qualified as president of the club during 
is first full vear with the company. 
President Bixby presented each of the 
ciub officers with a gift of silver, and in 
a surprise announcement Dix Teachenor 
presented Mr. Bixby with a photograph 
of the jeep the 1946 club members had 


purchased for him, which is being de 
livered at the Bar B-NX, Mr. Bixbv’s 
ranch in Wyoming. The club members 
remained in New Orleans the next day 
as guests of Mr. Bixby. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD CHANGES 

The following managerial changes have 
heen announced by Karl Liung, 
manager, Jefferson Standard — Life, 
(rreensboro, N. C.: J. W. Piner, former 
district manager in Shelby, N. ¢ has 
heen appointed manager of the Topeka 
branch office to succeed C. Hudson Lans- 
dell, who has been named manager ot the 
newly-formed branch office in Jackson, 


wency 


Miss. B. L. Tabor, until recently dis 
trict manager in Alexandria, Va., has 
been appointed manager of the Harris 


burg branch office W. A. Revnolds, 
whom Mr. Tabor succeeds as manager at 
Harrisburg, South Carolina as 
manager of Spartanburg branch 
office 


eoes to 


the 


SPECKMAN NAMED DIRECTOR 


Ernest H. Speckman, Jr., manager ot 
the Kentucky Central Life & Accident 
of Anchorage, Ky., and son of | H 


Speckman, president ot the 
has been elected a director of 


company, 
the com 


pany to succeed the late J. C. West 
Mr. Speckman joined the company as 
a field representative in 1938, and be 


came field superintendent in September 


of that vear. He was shifted to Dan 
ville, Ky., as manager in 1943. He was 
in the armed forces from February, 
1945 until April, 1946, when he became 
assistant manager of the Ordinary de 
partment, where he served until March 


10 of this year, when he was made man 
ager, succeeding R. C. Ware, retired. 


NATIONAL OF VT. INCREASES 

New paid for production of the Na- 
tional Life cf Vermont, during Mareh 
set an all-time high record and was the 
largest March: business in the history of 
the company, according to D. Bobb Slat 
tery, superintendent of agencies. New 
paid-for business amounted to $11,704, 
371, which represented an increase of 
$2,730,526 or 30.439 more than was paid 
for in March, 1946. New paid-for pro 
duction for the first quarter of 1947 was 


$31,572,242 as compared to $24,455,946 
during the first quarter of last year a 


gain of 29.10%. The gain in insurance 
in force for March was $9,148,366 and for 
the first quarter was $23,993,477, which 
brought the company’s total in force up 
to. $852,033,535. 
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Conn. General Holds 
Florida Conference 


OVER 425 QUALIFY TO ATTEND 


President Wilde Gives Welcoming Ad- 
dress; H. M. Cady, Phila. 
Manager Wins Award 


Connecticut General Life held a na 
tional conference recently at the Holly- 
Hotel in Hollywood, Fla., 
meeting of this kind for the 
More than 425 


wood Beach 
the first 
company in seven years 
representatives qualified for attendance 

President Frazar B. Wilde gave an 
address of welcome at the opening meet- 
ing. James L. Cole, superintendent ot 
agencies, presented an award to Her- 
bert M. Cady, manager, Philadelphia 
agency, for the largest number of quali- 
hers, fifty-five, and to Walter G Gastil, 
manager of the Los Angeles Agency, for 
he second largest number of gualifiers, 
twentv-nine. Mr. Cole also presented an 
award to Guy S. Burtis, Sr., Chicago, the 
leading qualifier in the company. Mr. 
Burtis, whose record earned for him the 
presidency of the Presidents’ Club, Con- 


necticut General’s top honorary group, 
presented certificates to the following 
life members of this club: Philip T. Au- 
bin and Elwyn F. Wightman, Chicago ; 
Hugh T. Bass, Harvey Z. Nourse, Doug 
las T. Smith and Oliver H. Cone, Jr. 
Hartford; Patrick B. Brennan, Platts- 
bure. N. Y.; Robert S. McClure, Phila- 
cle Iphia; and Milton D. Pomeroy, Spring 


field, Mass At the first day’s meeting 
the Honorable W. Ellery Allyn, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of the State of Con- 
necticut and Lucius IF. Robinson, Jr., Di 
reetor of the Connecticut General, also 
spoke 

Stuart F. Smith, vice president and di 
rector of the company, gave the key ad- 
dress, Thursday, his subject, “Continu- 
ously Improved Analytical Service.” An 
approach-for-information — skit, — partici- 
pated in by Maxwell M. Kallman, Phila 
lelphia, Hugh Kemp, Pittsburgh, and 
Richard EF. Waener, Boston, followed 
Mr. Smith’s talk. 

\t the last meeting C 
VIC president, conducted a 
“Modern Group Coverages,” 
Morgan H. Alvord, assistant actuary and 
by Paul FE. Britt and Ralph V. Farrel, 
secretaries, Group department. 


Manton Eddy, 
panel on 
assisted Dy 


assistant 


An unrehearsed, spontaneous “Infor 
mation, Please” tvpe of quiz was. par- 
ticipated in by Frank O. H. Williams, 


manager in Hartford, as master of cere 
monies, assisted by Samuel | Albert, 
Boston; Daniel W. Bovd, New York; 
Franklin O. Curtis, Baltimore: David W. 
Hughes, New York: Eunice W. Mecas- 
key, Kansas City; Elmer L. Nicholson, 
Burlington, Vt.; Harvey Z. Nourse, 
Hartford; William <A. Post, Detroit; 
Kiwvn F. Wightman, Chicago and Don- 
id D. Withrow, Los Angeles. Technical 
questions on estate problems were asked. 
Joel Korn, Philadelphia, presided as 
judge 

| A 
Commissioner of 
it this session. F 


Faircloth, Deputy Insurance 
Florida, spoke briefly 
Hobert Haviland, vice 


president and general chairman of the 


conference, concluded the meeting with 
summary of the proceedings 


TRAVELERS’ POWER HOUSE 

\ new power house for their hom« 
buildings in Hartford was com 
pleted and in full operation this week, 
the Travelers Insurance Cos. announced 
Called by engineers the latest in utility 
buildings and equipment, the three-story 
brick structure and its fixtures will fur- 
nish heat, ventilation and hot v ater and 
will distribute electrical power for eight 
of the buildings comprising the com- 
panies’ home office. Gustave Johnson, 
assistant superintendent of the Travelers 
building department, will be in direct 
charge of power house operations under 
the general supervision of Vice President 
Bartlett T. Bent. Alfred P. Stark, boiler 
house engineer, and nine men will staff 
the plant. 
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Penn Mutual Names Dr. T. E. Cone, Jr., 
and Dr. J. A. Patterson to Company 
Medical Staff 

\ppointment of two new assistant 
medical directors for the Penn Mutual 
Life—Dr. Thomas E. Cone, Jr., of 
Princteon, N. J., and Dr. John A. Pat- 
terson, of Ontario, Canada—has been 
announced by Dr. Danicl M. Shew- 
brooks, medical director of the com- 
pany. Both physicians were assigned to 
active military duty during World War 
IT, and both were honored with high 
official commendation for their war- 
time service. 

\ native of New York, Dr. Cone re- 
ceived his degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Doctor of Medicine from Columbia 
University and completed a two-year 
rotating internship at Lenox Hospital, 
New York. Since his discharge from 
the service he has been one of the 
physicians at the Merck Chemical Co., 
Rahway,-N. J. He is a member of 
the American I[.egion, the Harvard and 
University Clubs, and numerous medi- 
cal clubs 

Born in Newmarket, Ontario, Dr. 
Patterson received his degree as Doc- 
tor of Medicine from the University 


the Queen 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, London, Ontario. 
He serves on the executive council of 
the Defense Medical Association, and 
is a member of the American College 
of Chest Physicians, the Academy of 
Medicine, Toronto, the Canadian 
legion, and the Canadian Officers’ Club 
and Institute. Following his discharge 
from service in 1945, he served as 
senior interne at St. Michael’s Hospital, 
Toronto, and as resident physician in 
chest diseases, Christie Street Hospital, 
Toronto. 

MADE ASSOCIATE ACTUARY 
P. L. Humphrey With Kansas City Life 

Since 1937; Graduate of 
Annapolis 

Patrick L. Humphrey, assistant actu- 
ary of Kansas City Life since 1937, has 
been appointed to the newly-created post 
of associate actuary. He has completed 
successfully the 1947 series of examina- 
tions for Fellowship in the American 
Institute of Actuaries and the Actuarial 
Society of America. 

Mr. Humphrey went with Kansas City 
Life in 1930. A graduate of Annapolis, 
he was called to active Naval duty in 
1942, and served as a communications 
officer in the Pacific until his release in 
1945. 


MINN. ASS’N ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
will be held June 30 at the Golden Vally 
Golf Club, Minneapolis. There will be a 
business meeting, golf in the afternoon 
and a dinner in the evening. Officers 
will be elected. 
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\t the last meeting of the Life In- 
surance Association of America’s board 
of directors it was decided to appoint 
a committee to consider the subject of 
savings bank life insurance. 

An inquiry has been received by The 
Eastern Underwriter as to whether 
President Truman has ever endorsed life 
insurance in a statement for publication. 
He has. When The Spectator was get- 
ting out its endorsemennt number, which 
was published in the fall of 1946, it 
asked the President for his views. This 
was his response: 

“T am now and always have been a 
believer in life insurance. I have tried 
to carry out that belief in practice. Be- 
sides Government War Risk insurance 
which I obtained in the first World War, 
I have policies is several old line com- 
panies. 

“Even a poor man can build up an es- 
tate with life insurance. When he does 
create such an estate he must feel real 
satisfaction in knowing that his family is 
protected if anything happens.” 


Ann Nollen, niece of Gerard A. 
Nollen, president of Bankers Life Co., 
Des Moines, and also of Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, and 
daughter of John Nollen, president 
emeritus of Grinnell College, is a 
lawver at 40 Wall Street, New York. 
\mong her clients are various Euro- 
pean corporations and their American 
affiliates. She speaks French and 
Italian. 

As a child she went abroad with her 
father, who had been president of Lake 
Forest University and was in charge 
of the YMCA in Italy. Later, he be- 
came president of Grinnell. While 
abroad she attended schools in Italy 
and Paris. 

Miss Nollen is a graduate of Vassar 
where she majored in economics and 
upon her graduation she went to work 
with the financial brokerage house of 
Josephthal & Co., later going with 
White, Weld & Co., also an investment 
concern. She then went to Fordham 
l.aw School, being graduated with an 


LL.B., cum laude, and was admitted 
to the bar. 
Miss Nollen’s sister Emeline, who 
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formerly wrote business news for T 
magazine, is now with Life magazin: 


The Financial Post of Toronto s:\s 
several Canadian life insurance con 
nies are looking at Ottawa subur!l 
property and considering its purchas: 
and installation of water mains, sewers 
and roads, under the amendment to th: 
Dominion National Housing Act. Funds 
so invested by the companies will be 
guaranteed by the Dominion and “in- 
come on such investments will be fin 
ited to a low rate of interest” under 
jurisdiction of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corp. 


. . 


Maxwell S. Cagan, Los Angeles branch, 
New York Life, who attended the recent 
New York Life Centennial convention, 
is author of “Doorways to Prospects,” 
and another book of his, “Door Open 
ers on Parade,” is soon to be published 
He told the writer he had paid for al 
most 200 lives in 1946, production being 
$550,000. Before entering life insurance 
he was editor of syndicated magazine 
articles in the jewelry trade. 


Uncle Francis. 





LIMITS FRATERNAL’S BENEFITS 


An Indiana Insurance Department 


order halting payment of death bene- 
fits over $100 by the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Brotherhood and 
upheld by the Indiana Appellate Court 
The decision says the exceptions to the 


Sisterhood has been 


Indiana insurance laws) which covet 
lodges and other fraternal societies can- 
Noblesville or- 
vanization. The organization was formed 
in 1938 and members pay $1 a year dues 


10 defray administrative costs and $1 at 


not be applied to the 


death of a member, with benefits not to 
exceed $500. Now no benefits can ex- 
ceed $100. 


Social Change 


(Continued from Page 4) 

“What does this repeated moving 
about do to the ordinary person an 
family ? Stated in terms of process, \\ hat 
happens is something like what happens 
when a shrub or tree is transplanted 
The old root system of the organism 
is broken, followed by the problem: ot 
building up a new one. 

“Finally, as a sociologist, I am aj re- 
hensive about the changing debt «nd 
tax structure of this country. Is 
changing debt and tax structure tr ins- 


lates itself into families—family p! ins, 
income and savings. The family sur Jus 
and safeguard against the future, agast 


old age is eaten up by taxes. Per 
all that I have tried to say come 
this, that we humans are not just \ 
ers or capitalists, prospects or 1-%s, 
buyers or sellers. Beyond all we 
people, who live in families, that € 
in communities, which are a part 
larger society. Looking out of our © 
spective windows, we sce a world 1 
ing by so fast that we forget the 
rowness of the ledge on which we 
Intent as we are, it is well not to nes 
this ledge.” 
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' W. Appleby, Head of 
Ohio National, Dies 


cTIVE IN RELIGIOUS FIELD 


Vice Chairman, Board of Publications, 
Methodist Church; Prominent in 
Cincinnati 

roy Wilson Appleby, 73, president of 
Ooio National Life, Cincinnati, and one 
»° few insurance executives in Who’s 
\\o in America, died in that city April 
»} He was active in the religious field 

was prominent in Cincinnati civic 

1 welfare affairs. He was a member 
»| the United Conference of Methodist 
(urches; was trustee at large of Meth- 

t Church; was vice chairman, board 

publications of that church. 

ir. Appleby was a trustee of Ohio 
\\esleyan, McMurray and Union col- 
ices: was a director of Cincinnati Com- 
munity Chest of the Travelers Aid, and 
of Bethesda Hospital. Also, he was a 
thirty-second degree Mason. He _ had 
several college degrees. Among other 
colleges attended was University of Chi- 
cago where he was a graduate student. 

Once a High School Teacher 

\fter being a high school teacher he 
went with the Central Life of Illinois 
as secretary and actuary. After four 
vears with the Federal Life he became 
actuary of Ohio National in 1914. Two 
vears later he was made secretary and 
in 1922 became president. Insurance in 
force under his administration increased 
in twenty-five years to $325,000,000. 

\t one time he was Ohio chairman 
of United China Relief and was chair- 
man of board of Boy Rangers of Amer- 
ica. He leaves a widow. 


VAN DEN BOUT’S NEW POST 








Joins Malcolm Teare Agency of Conti- 
nental Assurance as Brokerage Super- 
visor; Formerly With Josephson 
I. G. Van den Bout has resigned as 
brokerage supervisor in the Halsey 
Josephson agency, Mutual Benefit Life, 
New York, to join the H. Malcolm Teare 
agency of Continental Assurance Co. at 
1) Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. Van 
den Bout starts his new duties on April 

28 

lor the past three vears he has been 
connected with the Josephson agency. 
Before that he was brokerage super- 
isor in the Percy Peyser agency of 
Manhattan Life from 1943-44. Prior to 
his U. S. Army service (1942-43) Mr. 
Van den Bout handled similar duties in 
‘the Foreman agency of Manhattan Life 
in Albany. His substantial background 
in supervisory work will be a valuable 

to him in the Teare agency. 





ADVANCED BY UNION LIFE 
Richmond Company Makes J. P. Bald- 
win and C. E. Woodroof Vice Presi- 
dents; I. H. Wainwright Asst. Sec. 

_ Joseph P. Baldwin, who before becom- 
Inc secretary of the Union Life of Rich- 
mond, Va., was with the Virginia Insur- 
anve Department, has been elected vice 
resident and secretary of Union Life. 
rence E. Woodroof, formerly assistant 
reasurer, is now vice president and as- 
is. int treasurer. He had extensive ex- 


pecence in investment field before going 
W Union as investment department 
n ger, 


ing H. Wainwright, who also was 
Virginia Insurance Department and 
oined Union Life as auditor in 1945, 
een made assistant secre tary. 





SE°'LS HOME OFFICE BUILDING 

idental Life of California an- 
novsced last week the sale of its Los 
\nc cles home office building to the Mid- 


te Investment Corporation for $650,- 
OK Occidental last month purchased 
= os Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


ing and is remodeling it for use 
as . home office. The company has re- 
'ained a three-year lease on its original 
ng pending completion of its newly 
iased building, 


Insurance Dollars as 
Seen by W. Howard Cox 


ARE NOT GAMBLING DOLLARS 
Union Central Life President Says They 
Constitute Food, Housing and 
Clothing Money 





Due to the death of his mother, W. 
Howard Cox, president, Union Central 
Life, was unable to attend his company’s 
convention at the Boca Raton Club, 
Florida. His prepared address was read 
to convention qualifiers by Thomas H. 
Daniel, Atlanta general agent. 

Referring to the sales organization as 
the company’s most vital asset, Mr. Cox 
praised them for the job they did during 
the trying war years, and outlined for 
the field force the long-range policy 
adopted by the company. 

“The plan of economic security for a 
man and his family requires vision that 
spans the years,” said Mr. Cox. “Life 
insurance dollars are not gambling dol- 
lars. They are the food and rent and 
clothing money of the future. Our 
policyholders do not invest in Union 
Central insurance for the purpose of 
speculation. Investing these dollars is 
a great and = sobering responsibility. 
Safety must be the prime test given to 
every investment we consider.” 

As cash income from premiums and in- 
vestments is normally far greater than 
the demands for disbursement, Mr. Cox 
stressed the point that life insurance 
companies must be prepared for periods 
when policyholders may not always be 
in a position to pay in cash and also may 
be forced to borrow heavily on _ their 
policies. 

“During the next twenty years,” he 
remarked, “we'll be testing new ideas 
constantly and treating them under ac- 
tual field conditions. From these tests 
will come the plans which will enable 
you to carry on an offensive in whatever 
sales territory you may find yourself.” 
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N. Y. LIFE H. O. CHANGES 
D. C. Bevan, Assistant Vice President; 
H. Everett Woodruff, Manager 
Investment Division 
David C. Bevan, who became associ- 
ated with the New York Life, October 
15, 1946, as assistant treasurer, has been 
appointed assistant vice president. H. 
Everett Woodruff, formerly assistant 
manager, investment division, New York 
Life’s treasury department, has been 
named manager. Mr. Woodruff joined 
the company as a Statistician in the rail- 
road division of the treasury department 
on June 3, 1935. 





and tendencies; 
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A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


the execution of this 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Founded 10067 


three-fold 


DES MOINES 











McCrosky With Group Dept. 
State Mut. Middle S. W. Area 


The State Mutual has appointed L. S 
MecCrosky as Group department home 
representative for the south 
Middle West area, 
headquarters He 
became an agent 
with J. S. Drewry 
& Co. agency, Cin 
cinnati, shortly 
after graduating 
from University ot 
Kentucky in 1938 
‘Two vears later he 
joined Sun Life a 
manager of Group 
department in Cin 
cinnati territory 

In 1942 he be 
came an ensign in 
. S. Naval Re 
serve, rec elving his 
indoctrina 
tion at Harvard 
University. For two and a half vears 
he served on destrovers in Vacifie and 
\tlantic fleets, participating also” in 
Normandy and Southern France inva 
sions. 

Discharged in January, 1946, he re 
turned to Sun Life and later was mack 
district manager of Sun's Group de 
partment in Cincinnati 


office 


L. S. McCrosky 


N. Y. MIDTOWN MGRS.’ MEETING 


Ralph G. Engelsman Discusses Mainte- 
nance of Esprit in 
Agencies 

Speaker at the Mid-town Manager 
of New York, April meeting, was Ralpl 
G. Engelsman of Engelsman-Phillip: 
agency, Penn Mutual. His address wa: 
based on esprit building in an agency. He 
told of the importance of contests in 
maintaining competitive spirit, and 
stressed necessity of agents not lingerin,: 
too long in the office in mornings. Jit 
front of him on the speakers’ table was 
the cowbell his agency formerly used 
in informing agents that it was time to 
hit the street and see prospects. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL GAINS 7.4% 

New paid life insurance issued by the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
during the first quarter of this year 
amounted to $30,674,000 of business, a 
gain of 74% over the corresponding 
quarter of last year. Insurance in force 
increased during the quarter by $18,758,- 
000 to $1,219,224,000. Net voluntary term- 
inations (including iapses and surren 
ders) amounted to $5,514,000, an increase 
of $2,171,000 over the corresponding 
figures for last year. 
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AN INFORMATIVE CONVENTION 


Phe 25th Annual Conference of the 


Insurance Accounting and Statistical 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


held in May 


\ssociation at 


Chicago, will be with no 


st motion 


\ list of subjects to be discussed at 
he group sessions covers a wide range 
and all members are asked to come 


prepared to take part in the discussions. 


(here will be sidelights on the pro- 
posed joint fire and casualty annual 
statement blank, and a panel relative 
to personnel and management prob- 
lems. Results of investigation by the 
New York Insurance Department on 
ompany account classification will be 
reviewed. In life insurance some sub- 


jects which will be discussed are micro- 


filming, punch cards as original docu- 


ments, addressograph premium. billing 


and issue records, preparation of an- 


nual statements, negative premium 


posting, agency statistics, veneral 


ledger accounting, mortality analysis 


and statistics, termination — statistics, 


dividend and policy loan accounting, 


tabulating accessories 


In fire insurance there will be dis- 


cussed premium registration, expiration 


lists, excess and catastrophe insurance 


accounting with statistical procedure, 


bordereau. accounting, form design 


standardization, card storage. In cas- 


ualty there will be talks on punch card 


applications practical for small com- 


panies, expense studies, reports fur- 


nished executives. 
At the 


Multiplyer, The 


602 
and 


sessions the 
Multiline 
the Sequence Controlled Calculator are 
Also 


inning, 


main new 


Printer 


themes of three papers. research 


methods will have an and at 


the hotel will be an exhibit at which 


some of the manufacturers will have 


their latest forms and machines. 


Insurance (Commissioner Parkinson 


of Illinois will deliver the address of 


welcome. Three luncheon speakers are 
Clark M. Smith, general counsel, lum- 
Mutual Alfred N. 


Guertin, author of the Guertin legisla- 


bermen’s Casualty; 


tion; and J. Grant Glassco, chairman of 
the Canadian Tax Foundation’s board 
of governors. 

l.ooks 


convention. 


like a busy and informative 


WHY WOMEN ENTER LIFE 
INSURANCE FIELD 


While only 7% of life insurance agents 





are women the number is growing. The 
reason Why women are attracted to this 
field is told by Dorée Smedley and Lura 
book. 


Estate 


“Careers for 
Life 


written in collaboration with 


Robinson in a 


Women in Real and in 


’ 


Insurance,’ 
Vocational Guidance Research, and re- 


cently published by Greenberg, New 
York. Both are competent writers. They 
say that women have a natural place 
in insurance which appeals to them 


because it will bring personal independ- 
ence, offers a genuine and lucrative ca- 
The 


book was written after receiving much 


reer, and satisfies a social need. 


information from successtul people in 


the business. 
statements 


Of striking interest are 


given to the authors by some leading 
women agents as to why they entered 
the business. Estelle Walsh Nagle, New 
York Life, San 


and 


Francisco, had a home 
She felt 
her 


five children to maintain. 


that in life insurance she could be 
own boss while the work also gave her 
something stimulating to look forward to 
every day. Her children could get col- 
lege educations. Sis Hoffman, consistent 


Million Dollar 


Cincinnati, found it necessary to find a 


writer, Union Central, 
way of providing for two young chil- 
dren. Sara 

Chicago, had 
as she worked in the company’s home 


Frances Jones, Equitable, 


seen needs of insurance 


office as a girl and she became aflame 
with a desire to protect as many women 
and children as she could; so entered 
the sales field. Cora Hartvig, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Los Angeles, saw an oppor- 
tunity for a career which required no 
yreat capital investment, and where she 
run a business of her own. 
Esther E. New York Life, 
Pittsburgh, was inspired by experiences 
told by her father-in-law, of his forty 
years with New York Life. Gertrude 
Chillas Hicks, Connecticut Mutual, South 
Ind., 
teaching. 


as hard, could make a better living and 


could 
Horvitz, 


Bend, entered insurance from 


because she could work just 
would be able to help a wider range of 
people. Margaret A. Willour, Oklahoma 
City, was a nurse who recognized the 
necessity of life insurance, was attracted 
by the service she could give families. 
Bertie Lee Kenagy, Kansas City, New 


York Life, gave up a secretarial position 


Duke of Windsor and Theodore M. 
Riehle. 


The Duke of Windsor in accompany- 
ing picture is shown talking with Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, president, Economic 
Club of New York, prior to recent din- 
ner of the club at Hotel Astor. Mr. 
Riehle, who was reelected president of 
the club, is general agent, Equitable 
Society. 
ee ae 

E. M. Allen, who retired about a year 
ago as executive vice president of the 
National Surety Corp., and Mrs, Allen, 
have moved into their new home at Kes- 
wick, Va., near Charlottesville. 

x * x 

Edward C. Stone, executive head of 
the Employers’ Group Insurance Cos., 
has been elected president of the Salva- 
tion Army Greater Boston Advisory 
Board. Mr. Stone has been actively in- 
terested in the Salvation Army for a 


. number of years. 


oe OF 

Carroll J. Lynch, for many years ac- 
tive in the Group insurance field of 
New York City, has been named asso- 
clate district sales manager of the Los 
Angeles Group sales office of The Pru- 
dential. In cooperation with Rutledge 
Bray, district sales manager, he will as- 
Edward G. Koskie, associate re- 
sales manager for the Pacific 
territory. 


sist 

gional 

Coast 
# * * 

John S. Corley, secretary and treas- 
urer, Bankers’ Life of Des Moines, has 
accepted the general chairmanship of the 
1947-48 Des Moines Community Chest 
drive to be held in October. Last year 
Mr. Corley was chairman of the cam- 
paign executive committee and is a 
member of the chest board of directors. 
He also has been president of the Road- 
side Settlement House Association, and 
is a past president of the Des Moines 
Club. 

x * 

William F. Grace, agency manager of 
Leon Irwin Agency, general agents at 
New Orleans for John Hancock, has been 
elected president of the Orleans Neigh- 
borhood Center, an outstanding organ- 
ization which provides recreation for all 
indigent and underprivileged children, as 
well as recreation for the aged. 





to enter life insurance because of greater 
opportunities which would be open to 
her. She is now earning five times what 
she had earned before 
insurance agent. 


becoming an 


In addition to its chapters on life 
insurance as a career for women the 
book also contains chapters on_ real 
estate as a career. 








JOHN M. HANCOCK 


John M. Hancock, a director of John 
Hancock Mutual Life, and a partner in 
Lehman Bros., has been elected to mem 
bership on the board of trustees, Com 
mittee for Economic Development 
Chairman of CED committee is Paul G. 
Hoffman, president, Studebaker Corp. 
Other new members of committee are 
S. Sloan Colt, president, Bankers Trust 
Co., New York; Francis T. Spaulding, 
New York State Commissioner of Edu 
cation, and Henry P. Bristol, president, 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

* ok * 


Arthur Wincott, managing director 0! 
Centaur Insurance Brokers, Ltd., an al- 
filiate of Lloyd’s of London, was in Lex- 
ington, Ky., April 12, and stated that 
only normal insurance would be accepted 
on thoroughbred horses. Mr. Wincott 
indicated: that his sole interest was in- 
suring of blood stock and his purpose ot 
visiting the Bluegrass district was to 
visit old and new acquaintances among 
the thoroughbred horse owners. He held 
that about 50% of American horse own- 
ers insure their most prized animals, as 
compared with about 40% in England. 

* ok OF 


M. D. Price, executive vice president, 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity, has beet 
elected a director of the parent company, 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine. He has for 
some time been a director of the Indem- 
nity company and of the Mercury Insur- 
ance Co. At its quarterly meeting, .\pril 
17, the directors of the St. Paul declared 
the regular fifty cents quarterly dividend 

+ ok 


John E. Woodward who operates all 


agency in Richmond, Va., representing 
lines of the Travelers Insurance Co., !ias 
a son who is going to follow in the toot- 


steps of his father. He is John F., Jr 
The young man, in the service for jour 
years during the war, is now tak a 
course at the home office of the Travel- 
ers preparatory to starting out in the 
business. He expects to be assoc’ ied 
with his father in Richmond. 
x ok x 


Dr. Robert C. Clothier, a mem! ©! 


the board of directors of Mutual Be: cht 


Life, Newark, has been named te th 
board of directors of the Public Se: vice 
Corporation of New Jersey. 
x * x 
Harry H. Ruvin, New York © ‘fe, 


Schenectady, N. Y., was recently el ed 
president of the Community Ches' 0! 
Schenectady for the second consecuiive 
year—the first time any man has 
this office for two years in successioO 


eld 

















protect our 











Companies Getting Fed Up With 
Fuller and Bollenbach 
\ppearances of “Jim” Fuller of Hart- 
ford and Chester G. Bollenbach of Jer- 
sey City at the recent stockholders 
Home, their 


meeting of the shenani- 


cans at other meetings of insurance 
companies, and their methods of opera- 

: when reporters are 
present, have made insurance executives 
wonder how much leeway hecklers of 
this type should have when they leave 
the arena of legitimate inquiry. 

Some insurance companies are get- 
ting pretty well fed up with “Jim” 
Fuller, who runs a pork and beanery in 


tion, especially 


a Hartford department store, and has 
an exhibition complex which he satis- 
fies by asking a flood of questions in 
the role of a stockholder. Some presi- 
dents of companies say that in future 
they intend to keep Fuller within 
bounds. He has the right to appear, 
but they are not going to let him run 
iway with the procee dings. One presi- 
dent of an insurance company told me 
this week: 

“Fuller in some respects is a_ freak. 
He thinsk nothing of turning an annual 
meeting of stockholders into some sort 
of a Roman holiday or circus per- 
iormance during which he criticises di- 
ectors in most ungracious and unde- 

rved fashion, commenting on their 

their appearance or anything that 
ccurs to him, I certainly am going to 
meetings hereafter from 

avalanche of insults to the di- 
tors. 

\nother president said to the writer: 
We regard him as a nuisance. Occa- 
nally, he has some good ideas, and 

they are good enough we will adopt 
em. But lots of his ideas pop into 
head after he has arisen to interrupt 
are of no real value to stockhold- 

At one of our meetings he was on 
feet for almost the entire duration 
the meeting.” 

‘uller is a dealer in personalities, 
| the bigger they are the more he 
ys ruffling them. A favorite stunt 
his is to ask the directors to stand 

“so that we stockholders can see 
t you look like.” At the Home In- 
ince Co.’s stockholders meeting he 
nced intently at the list of directors’ 
les on the voting ballot and cut 
e€ with the following censorship: 
‘1ordon S. Rentschler?” (President 

National City Bank of New York.) 

is all right, where is he?” Informed 

Mr. Rentschler was home ill at 
time of the meeting he continued: 
irvey Gibson?” (President of Manu- 
turers Trust Co.) “I presume he is 
‘ight. Yes, I think he should be on 
board. W here i is he?” He was told 

Mr. Gibson was in Germany with 

om Eisenhower, “Harold Hi. 

’ (First vice president of Chemi- 

‘Beak & Trust Co.) “I don’t know 

thing about him. He may be all 


I 

















He was 


Where is he?” 
Helm was in South 


right, however. 
informed that Mr. 
America. 


About this time Fuller started dis- 
cussing the personality of one of the 
lawyers present, but had difficulty in 
making up his mind. “I don’t care for 
your looks,” he said. “At least, I don’t 
like the way you answer questions. 
However, I may be wrong. You are 
probably all right.” 

Fuller was having a perfectly swell 
time, probably enjoying it more than 
if he were attending a performance of 
“Annie Get Your Gun.” For two hours 
and fifteen minutes he had asked more 
questions than a small boy visiting a 
World’s Fair with his father. At the 
conclusion of the meeting he had some 
leisure moments before he caught the 
4:10 o’clock train for Hartford. Part 
of these he spent chatting with news- 
paper reporters on the street outside 
of the Home’s building. He managed 
to be back in his restaurant by 7:30 
o'clock where he soon became engaged 
in the important decision of whether 
to have hamburger steak or frankfurt- 
ers and sauerkraut on the following 
day’s luncheon menu. It was quite a 
change from considering affairs of high 
finance, 

Specialty of Bollenbach is handing 
out insults. When he gets on his feet 
he has to have room to move around 
as he sways backwards and forwards 
shouting his questions as if he were a 
prosecuting attorney in a murder case. 
He swings his arms for emphasis. 
Seated directly in front of him at the 
Home stockholders meeting was Sena- 
tor A. Kaplan, well known insurance 
lawyer. At intervals Bollenbach in his 
excitement hit Kaplan on the back of 
the neck as his arms whirled like angry 
windmills. When Kaplan protested 
Bollenbach said: “If you don’t like the 
way I talk and act why don’t you take 
some other chair 

On December 8. 1941, during a trial 
of Bollenbach and some others, he 
spoke out in open court, making a dis- 
turbance. Judge Knox cautioned him 
to be quiet and judged him in contempt 
of court, gave him three months and 
remanded him in the custody of the 
marshal. He was let out of the court 
room, later recalled for identification 
purposes, created another uproar and 
was” given. three additional months, 
making a total of six months in one 
day. 





Bollenbach got a severance and was 
tried alone, and as far as he himself 
was concerned, on November 23, 1942, 
trial was begun against him personally 
before Judge Moskowitz. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, he was found guilty on 
Count 2, given two years and $10,000 
fine. Then, on February 2, 1945, the 
mandate of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals confirmed the judgment. Later, a 
mandate of Supreme Court of the 
United States reversed his conviction. 

At one stage of his career Bollenbach 
was a New Jersey insurance agent and 
broker. 





Dinner of Some American Surety 

Executives of Long Service 

\ number of executives of American 
Surety, who have been with the com- 
pany for four decades or more, and in- 
cluding four yice presidents, recently 
dined together and talked about early 
experiences with the company and about 
some of the interesting personalities who 
had impressed them in the days which 
have gone by. Ferdinand W. Lafrentz, 
chairman of the company, was in the 
South and unable to be present. 

D. H. Cook, vice president, who 
started as a clerk in the accounting de- 
partment in 1900, that job being given 
to him by Mr. Latfrentz, was toastmas- 
ter. He is now in charge of agencies and 
production. The American Surety, New 
York Casualty and Surety Fire Insur- 
ance Co. have approximately 10,000 
agents at the present time. 

Mr. Cook introduced as the first 
speaker J. M. Pfeiffer of the metropoli- 
tan branch of American Surety, oldest 
present in point of service as it was 
fifty-three years ago when he went to 
work for the American Surety. 

Next introduced was G. R. Crosby, 
general counsel, who entered the serv- 
ice of the company as an office boy, 
fifty-one years ago; studied law in the 
Brooklyn Law School, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1913. He became attorney 
of the company and in 1942 was made 
eeneral counsel. For many years _ the 
general counsel of the company was the 
late Henry C€. Willcox, an unusually 
popular figure at conventions of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and who in the 
early days of suretyship was given credit 
in the business for “establishing” a lot 
of surety law; that is, the positions he 
took later became established practice 
Present also was E. G. Lane, attorney, 
who also began the study of law after 
he had joined the company. He is a 
eraduate of Fordham Law and was ad 
mitted to the bar in 1917. 

J. Perry, who joined the company 
forty-eight years ago, and became vice 
president in 1918 after being superin- 
tendent of agencies from 1914, was at 
one time head of agencies and produc- 
tion, and is now in charge of burglary 
and plate glass. Born abroad he attended 
Roberts College, Constantinople. His 
brother, Lewis H. Perry, who was head 
of ‘the Mexican affiliate of American 
Surety, going to Mexico in 1898, died 
in 1903. 

Lester S. Moore, vice president since 
1930, started with the company forty 
one years ago as secretary to F. W 
Lafrentz, having that position for eight 
years. He is manager of the metropollt- 
tan (city department). 

Others at the dinner included Kk. F 
Watson, vice president since 1914, forty 
two years with the company; W. T 
Andrews, manager, depository and pub 
lic official bonds, forty-six years ot 
service with American Surety; S.C 
Hemstreet, manager, service, forty-one 
years; F. A. O'Connell, assistant mana 
ger, contract, forty-four years; W. C 
Peters, manager, classification and re 
newal, forty-one years; C. A. Stumpf, 
metropolitan branch, American Surety, 
forty-one years, and E. WD. Sadler, 
Brooklyn manager, long a_ prominent 
figure in Masonic circles. 

Unavoidably absent from the dinner 
were William Goetz, treasurer, forty- 
three years with company, and W. C 
Sievers, metropolitan branch of Ameri- 
can Surety, forty-four years. 

Among the reminiscences about officers 
who have died were those about Wil- 
liam M. Tomlins, a vice president of 
American Surety who was an extremely 
well-liked figure in the surety world. 
No women were at the dinner, or any 
veterans of more than forty vears’ serv 
ice who reside outside of Greater New 
York. 

* * * 


F. H. Noble New York Visitor 


Visiting New York last week was F. H. 
Noble, for more than four decades man- 
ager of the American Surety in Des 
Moines. He was prosecuting attorney of 
that city forty-five years ago. 

A graduate of Drake University he 
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later owas vraduated trom Columbia 
University where he majored in taxa 
tion under Professor EK. R. A. Seligman, 
at the time Columbia’s leading profes 
sor, and won a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
Returning to lowa he attended Uni- 
versity of lowa where he got his law 
degree. He is a past grand treasurer ot 
lowa Grand Lodge of A. F. & A. M 
His sister, Dr. Nelle Noble, is a former 
president of American Medical Women’s 
Association. Mrs. Noble accompanied 


Mr. Noble to New York. 


a oe 


Blanche Johnson to Marry 
C. Scott Bentley 


Miss Blanche Johnson, 
Robert W. MecClaskey, general man- 
ager, casualty lines, The Travelers, 55 
John Street, New York, and C. Scott 
Bentley, assistant manager, casualty 
lines, The Travelers, 55 John Street, 
will be married in June. 

Miss Johnson is a former secretary 
of John McGinley, retired New York 
manager, casualty lines, Travelers, and 
of Harold A, McKay, now superintend- 
ent of agencies, and formerly general 
manager, casualty lines, Greater New 
York. One of best liked secretaries in 
the insurance district she has hundreds 
of friends with the Travelers and with 
others who have business relationships 
with that company. 


secretary to 


* * * 


Economic Club Elections 

Theodore M. Riehle, general agent, 
Equitable Society, has been reelected 
president of the Economic Club of New 
York. Nathan Mobley, United States 
Guarantee, was on the nominating com- 
mittee. Speakers at last dimner meeting 
were United States Senator Irving Ml. 
Ives of New York; Chairman Alfred P 
Sloan, Jr., General Motors, and Willard 
L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

Among insurance men present were 
these: 

Richard K. Paynter, Jr., Sterling Pierson, 
Vincent S. Welch, Paul Bestor, Alexander Me 
Neill, Raymond H. Weins, Nathan Mobley, R 
Me Allister Lloyd, H. E. Ungerleider, Henry 
Verdelin, George E, Allen, Junius L. Powell, 
John Rogers, Samuel 5S. Wolfson, John H 
Awtry, Byron B. May, George Dwight. 


* * #€ 
Chicago Legal Change 

W. Russell Arrington, Allan Healy, 

Paul B. N. Lind and Basel H. Brune of 

Arrington, Fiedler & Healy, Chicago 

law firm, announce the withdrawal of 

Mr. Fiedler and Thomas Amberg, and 

the continuation of the firm in the gen 

eral practice of law under the firm name 

of Arrington & Healy. John J. Healy 

will continue his association with the 

firm: as counsel. 

x * * 

Company Asks for Social Security 
Data 


In cooperation with the Social Se- 
curity Board a special effort is being 
made to contact all persons covered by 
the SS act who were employed by the 
American National Insurance Co. of 
Dallas during all, or part of, years 
1937, 1938 and 1939. 

sy amendments to the tax legisla- 
tion in 1940 the American National was 
permitted to file special returns cover- 
ing those three years in which employes 
were given credit on their SS accounts, 
tax free, for wages paid them during 
these years, 

The American National says in “The 
House of Moody,” house organ of the 
Moody companies, “It is desirable at 
this time that all employes or former 
employes who worked during the above 
vears check their accounts with the SS 
\dministration, Chandler Building, 
Baltimore, to assure that proper credit 
has been made.” It suggests this letter: 

“Please send me a statement of my 
account under No....... I was an em- 
ploye of the American National In- 
surance Co., Galveston, Tex., during 
all (or part) of 1937, 1938, 1939, and 
I understand that special returns have 
been filed to credit my account with 
wages paid for those years.” 
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NAIA Meeting Disturbed by Williams’ 


Letter on Local Board Regulations 


Agents Advised at Oklahoma City Meeting Not To Be Unduly 
Alarmed; Bennett Reassures Them; Fisher Turns Tide 
in Favor of Increased Budget 


By ALFONSO JOHNSON 


Okla., 


recently appointed steering 


April 21 


committee 


The No action was taken by the national 
of board of state directors as the subject 
probably will be discussed at local board 
conferences each of which will be at- 
tended by NAIA 


representatives of the 


Oklahoma City, 


the national board of state directors of} 


the National Association of Insurance 


\eents functioned for the first time and — executive committee. 

most effectively as it opened the Mon The Monday afternoon session of the 

day morning session of the board which State directors was devoted largely to 

was the opening program of the mid NATA hnances, with first indications that 

vear meeting here. state directors might not _approve the 
Chairman Norman A. Chrisman, Pike tentative budget of $345,350, but after 

ville, Ky.. explained that the steering hearing several pessimistic talks express- 


ing grave doubts as to the possibility of 


committee had tried to prepare an 
the several states being able to raise 


agenda to expedite business sessions and 


save time of state directors. The com their increased quotas, Carleton I. Fisher, 

mittee includes John C. Stott, Norwich, Providence, R. I., arose and turned the 

N. Y. a member of the executive com tide in favor of the proposed budget 

mittee, and Charles A. Dawson, Fargo, which Was approved. | 

ND The finance committee reported that 
Guy T. Warfield, Jr, Baltimore, presi while a $21,000 deficit had been expected 


this fiscal year, the deficit would run 
between $40,000 and $50,000 and that if 


dent of the 


the Monday 


who presided at 
appointed 


association, 
morning 


session, 


a special committee to review the min- all the present activities and services are 
utes of the executive committee so that continued, an additional $125,000 will be 
a running account of that committee’s needed next year. The committee re- 
vork might be given each state director ported further that the state directors 
and also sent to the officers of each state ™US! either curtail the ie ena of the 
issociation. Will M. Keller, Palestine National Association or raise the money. 
Tex., Richard Thompson, Minneapo- Fisher on Federal Regulation : 

lis, and N. McCullough Winters, Quincy, Mr. Fisher said that the proposed in- 
Ill, were appointed. creased budget of the NAIA would de- 


mand about $2,000 from the 


Rhode Is- 


Tribute to Staff land association which was about its 

Paving tribute to the staff of the Usual total income but he felt that the 
NAIA. President Warfield introduced agents of his state were sufficiently sold 
new staff members: Robert L. Bliss, di- 0” the value of the national group to 
rector of public relations; Stuart Brown, — "aise whatever was necessary. He pre- 
actuary: R. D. Eckhouse, editor of the dicted that whether the business wants 
American Agency Bulletin; Maurice G. it or not, it will eventually have Federal 
Herndon, assistant in the Washington regulation and that when that time 


office, and Clarence Rauter, assistant in arrives, the importance of state associa- 


the educational division. 
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Auto Rate Increases 
Become Effective May 1 


FOR PHYSICAL DAMAGE RISKS 
Collision Rate an Largest Factor in 
Changes, Effective in Thirty- 
four States 
Insurance companies writing the phy- 
theft, com- 
prehensive and collision number 
of years have been combatting constantly 
rising loss ratios. This poor experience 
is explained primarily by the increasing 
frequency of losses due to the greater 
use of cars since the elimination of war 
restrictions, predominating number of 
older models, deteriorated conditions of 
highways due to lack of upkeep during 
the war years and increase in reckless- 
ness on the part of drivers. A second 
factor contributing to the higher loss 
ratios is the increase in the amounts of 

the losses paid. 

As a result of these conditions and 
based upon the experience, reprints to 
the automobile physical damage manual, 
showing increased rates and premiums 
for these perils on automobiles, are be- 
ing distributed to companies and_ their 
agency representations, to become effec- 
tive on May 1. It is believed that col- 
lision rates on new cars are increased 
about 20% and for old cars in age group 
four the boost is 25% or more. The vast 
majority of cars in use are in the old 
age group. The rates are effective in 
the following states: 

Arizona, Arkansas, 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Towa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming; and in 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Any changes in rates and premiums in 
the remaining states will be announced 
at a later date. 

These reprints carry with them an ex- 
planation to agents and brokers of the 
reasons for the rate and premium re- 
visions shown therein—with the further 
suggestion that insureds themselves have 
within their own power materially to 
assist in reducing losses and the cost of 
their insurance by driving carefully, by 
keeping their automobiles in good repair 
and by locking the ignition and doors of 
their automobiles when leaving them un- 
attended. 





sical damage perils of fire, 


tor’.a 


California, Colo- 





somewhat concerned about the letter of 
March 11 of President Edward L. Wil- 
liams of the Insurance Executives 
ciation, suggesting that local board rules 
be reviewed in order that they might be 
revised if they were deemed contrary to 
law or good policy, were reassured by | 
General Counsel Walter H. Bennett who 
was called upon to comment on the let- MARSH & 
ter. Mr. Bennett said that a mountain 
of legal authority, including the deci- 
sions of several State Supreme Courts 
upheld local board rules and even com- 
mended them as long as such rules were 
reasonable even though they might be | 
somewhat restrictive, explaining that | 
such rules are necessary for the orderly | 
conduct of the processes of insurance. | 

Mr. Williams’ letter, to officers of the | | 
five regional fire company bodies, sug- 
vested that each of these officers write 
officers of the local boards in their re- 
spective territories pointing out that said 





New York 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Washington 


regional bodies and their member com- Buffal Ginesiana 
panies would not consider local board resis eee 
constitutions, articles of association, by- Milwaukee Duluth 
laws or rules binding upon them and Los Angeles Phoenix 
did not feel any obligations imposed "eee ASintecal 
upon the regional bodies or their mem- | | pot citi ; 
ber companies because of such local | | 
board rules. 

Some of the state directors said they had 
told local board officers in their states 
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not to send in constitutions and by-laws 








to company organizations and not to be 











unduly alarmed by the Williams’ letter. 


Home of New York 
Adopts By-Law Changes 


NEW COMMITTEES ARE CREATED 


Smith Executive and Finance Chairman: 
New Office of Controller; Committees 
on Audit and Employe Relationships 


Changes in the by-laws of the Honx 
which constitute forward-looking dey: 
opments in fire insurance corporate 0; 
erations, have been put into effect, a 
cording to an announcement by Haro! 
V. Smith, president. These changes we: 
adopted by the board of directors at i: 
meeting this week on the recommend 
tion of a special committee of directo: 
appointed last October to assist | 
president in bringing about improvemen 
in the company’s operations. Under th: 
new by-laws, as previously announced 
The Eastern Underwriter, Mr. Smith \ 
also be chairman of the executive corm: 
mittee and of the finance committee, 
both of which have been reorganized 
enable them to function more effective! 

In addition to reorganizing the execu 
tive and finance committees, the by-la\ 


changes accomplish three other impo: 
tant results: 
A new office of controller is establish: 


accounting offi 
directly to the 


The controller becomes the chief 
cer of the company, answerable 


board. The new controller is Leonard Peterson, 
who has been a senior executive of the com 
pany for many years and a practical student oi 


methods for twenty-five 
years. Under the new by-laws, Walter E. Lis 
ter becomes secretary and assistant controlle: 
For many years he has been recognized as an 
authority in accounting circles in both the tir 
and casualty business. 

2. A new committee on audit and examina 
tion is established. This committee will have 
general supervision over the accounting and au 
diting practices of the company. It will have a 
revolving membership made up of directors wl 
are not officers of the company, 

3. A new committee on employe relationsh p 
is established. This committee will assist th 
president on matters pertaining to the employe 
of the company and related subjects. 

Members of Committees 

Following are the members of the new 


committees of the board of directors: 
Executive committtee: Guy Cary, William L. 


insurance operating 


DeBost, Robert W. Dowling, Gordon S. Rent 
schler, Harvey D. Gibson, Harold V. Smith, 
chairman. 

Finance committee: Charles G. Meyer, Ed 
win A. Bayles, Gordon S. Rentschler, Harvey D. 
Gibson, Frederick B. Adams, Harold V, Smith, 


chairman. 

Committee on 
erick B. Adams, 
Harold H. Heim, 

Committee on employe 
Clarke, Robert Goelet, George 
V. Smith, ex-officio, Charles G. 
man, 


audit and examination: Fred 
Robert Goelet, George Gund, 
chairman. 

relationships: 
McAneny, 
Meyer, 


Lewis L 
Harold 
chair 


National Board Broadcasts 
Will End on April 27 


The current series of Sunday after 
noon radio dramas, presented for tl 
last twenty-six weeks by the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters under the 
general title “Crimes of Carelessness,” 
ends with the program of Sunday, April 
27. In the small number of cities wher 
the half-hour program has been broad 
cast by transcription on a day later than 
Sunies. the final program will be he: ird 
on the regular day, as usual, followi 
April 27 

Original plans for the board’s third 
annual radio series did not contempliaic 
use of time throughout the year, but 
only for as many thirteen-week pericls 
as responsible committees of the N« 
tional Board thought desirable as tli 
program progressed. 


Reins Club Dinner for 


Past Presidents April 29 
The Reins Club of New York, co! 


posed of many reinsurance managers 
fire insurance companies, is giving « 
dinner next Tuesday evening, April : 
at Fraunces Tavern in New York for 
past presidents of the club. Donald M 
Kay, Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, is chai 
man of the dinner committee. He is @ 
sisted by William Stibitz and Joseph 
Lennon. Toastmaster will be James | 
Ratchford of the Prudential of Grea! 
Britain, president of the Reins Club. 
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Stott Feels Sawyer AIC Proposals 
May Be Harmful to Smaller Agents 


Oklahoma City, April 20—John C. 
Siott of Norwich, N. Y., member of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and also 

irman of the association’s committee 
on the All-Industry Committee, pre- 
sented his report to the executive com- 

ttee today as the mid-year convention 
opened at the Skirvin Hotel. He 
stressed the need for some type of regu- 
on and after reviewing the arguments 
and against the AIC proposals said: 

“We can at this, hope that our super- 

ory authorities, now that regulatory 

easures have or are in the process of 
being adopted throughout most states, 

ll grant us a moratorium on the intro- 
duction of further restrictive legislation 
and give our industry a breathing spell.” 

Moser Amendments 

Speaking of the Moser amendments to 
he AIC bills Mr. Stott said: 

“While these amendments were not a 
departure from the basic principles of 
the All-Industry bills, they represented 
a liberalization of the rate filing sections 
of these bills, giving more latitude in 
filings, and not requiring at least in the 
first instance, voluminous statistical data 
in support of filings.” 

He explained why the committee voted 
against the so-called Sawyer proposals 
involving flash filings. “One of your 
representatives,” he said, “questioned 
Mr. Sawyer during the discussion of 
these proposals, as to the effect of these 
proposals on the agents throughout the 
country, particularly the small agents. 
In reply he said that he did not see any 
difference between his amendments and 
the All-Industry bills in this respect. 

“Mr. Sawyer’s proposal, however, 
would have permitted filings known as 
flash filings with an Insurance Commis- 
sioner by a company without vesting the 
Commissioner with the power of inquiry 
into the reason for such filings before 
their effective date. 

“Our committee felt that this system 





might work to the disadvantage of the 
smaller agents. We could forsee sitta- 
tions where a broker or large agent 
might persuade a company to make a 
filing, reducing the rate of a risk lo- 
cated in a small agent’s territory. 

“We could presume a policy might be 
written and a premium collected before 
the agent previously controlling the risk 
would know what had happened. Conse- 
quently there would be a loss of this risk 
by the smaller agent with the Insurance 
Commissioner powerless to act. This 
proposal by Mr. Sawyer was defeated by 
an overwhelming vote in the All-Industry 
committee.” 

Mr. Stott said that Carleton Fisher’s 
book discounted this conception and ex- 
pressed the belief that “the ebb and flow 
of competition will take care of any such 
problem. We gave this theory considera- 
tion, but arrived at a conclusion that at 
least 20,000 of our some 23,000 agents had 
no engineering facilities necessary to 
substantiate rate filings so that they 
might persuade their company to effect 
these filings, and that it was to the best 
interest of the agents by and large that 
these proposals be defeated.” 


Present Position of Agent 


Summing up for the committee Mr. 
Stott posed a question and answered it. 
The question was: “With all of these 
varying degrees of regulation in the 
states, what does the future hold for the 
insurance agents of the country ?” 

He said: “In my opinion the agents 
are substantially back to where they 
started before the SEUA decision with 
decidedly greater obligation to make 
the American agency system work in 
the public interest. Too few agents 
realize that our whole agency system is 
being weighed and weighed carefully on 
the scale of economic justice. Of course 
the final result must be in our favor. 
Certainly we have a place in this busi- 
ness of insurance.” 





Oklahoma City, Okla., April 22—The 
\merican Agency Bulletin, house organ 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, will becomé a monthly 
publication instead of a weekly just as 

on as advertising contracts permit the 
change. The national board of state di- 
rectors approved this change at its Mon- 
day night session which, due to a heavy 
docket, did not adjourn until 11 o’clock. 

the publication is said to be operating 
at a deficit and the directors expressed 
belief that a monthly issue can more 
nearly meet the needs of an effective 
house organ and operate without a loss. 

Che Bulletin will be supplemented with 
a iash news letter to be issued when 
events justify such a letter. 

McGee Proposal Fails 


spite of idealistic appeals of Harold 


Bulletin to Be Published Monthly 


the public relations advisory committee, 
that the NAIA sponsor some project of 
purely public interest and public welfare 
and foreign to the bread and butter job 
of insurance agents, in which he was 
supported by several state directors, the 
national board turned down the sugges- 
tion by voting, as one state director put 
it, that the cobbler stick to his last. 

Mr. McGee’s committee had intended 
to suggest that the NAIA support a 
movement toward having the salaries of 
career diplomats increased so that the 
nation might be represented abroad by 
the most capable men obtainable and 
eliminate the necessity of choosing men 
with independent incomes. Since this 
matter is being handled by the Con- 
gress, the public relations advisory com- 
mittee was seeking another project of 
similar nature but the majority of state 


A Wallace Leads 
Eastern Conference 


DISCUSS INCREASED DUES 
New N. Y. Anti-Coercion Law Viewed 
as Big Help in Holding Risks 
for Local Agents 
Oklahoma City, Okla., April 22—The 
problem of raising the increased dues 
allocations for the several states ab 
sorbed nearly half the time available 
for the eastern territorial conference of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents meeting here this morning with 
A. C. Wallace, Goshen, N. Y., as chair- 
man, and William H. Wiley, executive 
secretary, Connecticut i 

Insurance Agents as secretary. 

\ majority of the speakers agreed 
that the times ahead demand increased 
activities of the NAIA and that such 
activities and services require more 
money, much of which must come from 
the larger producing agents but some 
of which should come from the smaller 
agents paying dues in their proper 
brackets as to premium volume. Agents 
of the eastern territory will ask that 
the American Agency Bulletin start a 
campaign of “selling” the National As 
sociation to its own membership to re 
duce the sales resistance when members 
are asked to increase their dues. - 

The new anti-coercion law of New 
York State, a penal law prohibiting 
the designation of particular insurance 
agents or brokers by persons, firms or 
corporations loaning money on the se 
cuity of personal property was discussed 
and classed as a great help in holding 
insurance in the offices of local agents. 
It will become effective September 1, 
1947. 

Agents in the eastern territorial con 
ference were joined by agents from 
many other states in expressing satis- 


\ssociation of 





directors felt that the American agency 
system has sufficient problems of its own 
without going out of its field on a mis- 
sionary journey. 

The trend of making group accident 
and health contracts available to trade 
associations where no common employer 
exists was cited as being inimical to the 
American agency system and somewhat 
similar in bad practice to the fictitious 
fleet. This matter will be submitted for 
the consideration of the resolutions com- 
mittee. 

Long Haul Trucking 

The somewhat ineffective search for a 
market for long haul truck business, in 
spite of the extensive work that has been 
done along this line by Roy A. Duffus, 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman, and his cas- 
ualty committee also will be submitted 
to the resolutions committee. Included 
in this problem are butane trucks and 
taxicabs. Mr. Duffus said several sug- 
cestions had been offered, such as pools 
and state funds, but that the correct an- 
swer is still being sought. He said that 
one state Insurance Commissioner insists 
that carriers are making a profit on that 
class of business and that he would take 
no action without the complete and true 
story on that point. 
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Hite been a symbol of SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION. 


merce and Industry. The rod means Power, the serpents 
Wisdom; the wings Diligence and Activity. ©The Seai of the 
Northern Assurance Company has for more than 100 years 
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faction over regulation Number 27, 
signed by Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of the New York Insurance De- 
partment April 15, which requires that 
all policies and certificates of insurance 
covering purchasers of financed automo- 
biles be written for the full term, must 
contain complete information and must 
be delivered to the purchaser of the cat 
within 25 davs after effective date 


TO RECEIVE CERTIFICATES 


Property Loss Adjusting and Aviation 
Course Graduates of New York 
Society To Be Honored 
Students who have successfully com- 
pleted courses in aviation and property 
loss adjusting, conducted recently by the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society of New York, will meet in the 
penthouse recreation room of the Amer- 
ica Fore at 80 Maiden Lane, on Monday, 
April 28, at 5:30 p.m. to receive their 

certificates 

Philip M. Winchester, general mana 
ver of the Eastern department of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
will award the certificates to the suc- 
cessful adjusters. Carl V. Fisher, vice 
president of the United States Aviation 
Insurance Group, will perform a similar 
service for those who have completed 
the aviation course. 

Certificates will be received by four- 
teen men for the aviation insurance 
course. Eight students passed in both 
fire and inland marine loss adjusting and 
have earned certificates for property 
loss adjusting; seven passed in inland 
marine adjusting alone, and sixteen in 
just fire loss adjusting. 


STREHLER SPEAKS AT ALBANY 

\. E. Strehler, branch manager of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, was speaker before the meeting ot 
the Insurance Women of Albany, N. Y., 
April 24. His subject was “Service vs. 
Public Relations.” 


Caduceus, the ancient Symbol of the Greeks, signifies Com- 
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New N. Y. Regulations Safeguarding 
Financed Automobile Policyholders 


must be executed in conformity with the 
provisions of the insurance law and every 
such policy and certificate issued by a 
foreign or alien insurer must be counter- 


\ new regulation which provides fur- 


ther safeguards for purchasers of insur- 
ance on financed automobiles has been 
issued, dated April 15, by Superintendent 


of Insurance Robert E. Dineen of New 
York. The regulation supersedes rulings 
of 1933 and 1938, and is effective imme- 
diately. 

\ preliminary draft of the regulation 
was issued by the Insurance Department 
in January, and subsequently was the 
subject of a special hearing. These steps 
taken in order to accord the in- 


were 

dustry opportunity for discussion and 
criticism, and to avoid any inadequacy 
in the regulation or the imposition of 


unnecessary requirements. 
Complete Premium Data Given 

Under the provisions of the regulation, 
purchasers of financed automobiles must 
be furnished in twenty-five days with a 
policy or certificate of insurance showing 
in detail the insurance provided, includ- 
ing kinds of coverage, premiums there- 
for, dates of expiration. The complete 
premium data required will enable such 
determine insurance 
charges, which 
been shown in 


policvholders to 
apart from finance 
in the past have often 
lump sum. 

Cancellation notice is required to be 
given to the assured, and his right to a 
return premium is maintained. The regu- 
lation also provides that such assureds 
shall be entitled, as their interests may 
to policyholder dividends de- 

mutual or participating stock 


costs 


appear, 
clared by 
insurers. 
For the first 
quires that the 


time the regulation re- 
assured shall be furnished 
with evidence of insurance for any ac 
cident and health or life insurance in- 
cluded in the financing transaction. Such 
insurance on borrowers is now fre- 
quently made a requirement by automo- 
hile finance companies. 

\ complete copy of the 
lows: 


regulation fol- 


Regulation No. 27 
Insurance Covering Purchasers of 
Financed Automobiles 
(A) General Insurance—(Fire and 
Casualty) 

|. All policies and certificates or other 
evidences of insurance issued in_ this 
state covering purchasers of financed au- 
tomobiles must be written for the full 
term for which the premium is charged 
aud must contain full and complete in- 
formation. as to the following: 

(a) Kind or kinds of insurance cover- 
ave, 

(b) Amount of insurance covering the 
purchaser’s automobile. 

(c) Amount of the premium 
charged for each kind of insurance and 
the aggregate premium charged for all 
insurance coverages. 

(1) Effective date or dates of the in- 
surance and the expiration date or dates 
f insurance. 

very policy and certificate issued 
or effectuated in this state covering per- 
ons ea or risks located in this 


erTross 


state must be delivered to the purchaser 
of the automobile within twenty-five 
days after the insurance becomes effec 
tive IXvery such policy and certificate 


signed by a licensed resident agent. 

3. Every policy and certificate must be 
written in accordance with the rates and 
rules filed and accepted for use in this 
state. 

4. In the event of cancellation by the 
insurer of any policy or certificate cov- 
ering a financed automobile, such insurer 
shall give due notice of cancellation to 
the purchaser of the automobile. 

5. The purchaser of the automobile is 
entitled to “ke unearned premium or re- 
turn premium on the cancellation of the 
policy or certificate in accordance with 
the provisions of such policy or certifi- 
cate. 

6. In connection with insurance issued 
by a mutual insurer or by a participating 
stock insurer, the purchaser of the auto- 
mobile shall be entitled to the benefit of 
any dividend paid by such insurer under 
an individual policy, or in the case of a 
master policy, as his interest may appear. 


(B) Life and Accident and Health 


Insurance 


7. If the purchaser of a financed auto- 
mobile pays a premium for accident and 
health insurance, he shall be provided 
with a policy, copy of which is on file 
with the Department, at the rate filed 
with the Department. 

8. If the purchaser of the automobile 
directly contributes toward the cost of 
life insurance, a statement of insurance 
must be issued to him within a reason- 
able period after the insurance becomes 
effective, containing the name of the in- 
surer, the policy number, the type of 
policy, a statement that the amount of 
insurance paid shall be applied by the 
creditor toward the discharge of the in- 
debtedness of the debtor and a brief de- 
scription of the coverage afforded. 

9. This 
to Section 


shall take 


regulation is made pursuant 
21 of the | rance Law and 
4! of the nsuranc¢ “aw ale 
effect immediately. 


1,286 IN N.Y. AGENTS’ ASS’N 


The New York State Association ot 
Local Agents has a membership of 1,286 
agencies, which represents a good gain 
since November, 1946. 
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NAIA ISSUES NEW BOOKLET 
Tebbetts Author of “Reporting Floater 
Forms of Property Insurance”; 
Based on Lectures 
Stanley W. Tebbetts, executive special 
agent of the America Fore Group, is 
author of “Reporting Floater Forms of 
Property Insurance,” which has been 
issued by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents as part of its stand- 

ard course fire insurance series. 

The publication was developed from 
a series of lectures on this subject given 
by Mr. Tebbetts at the insurance insti- 
tute at Syracuse University, sponsored 
last year by the university and the New 
York State Association of Local Agents. 

Starting with an explanation of the 
reason for general cover forms and 
their purposes, Mr. Tebbetts develops 
the basic theory of reporting forms, 
indicating their advantages and_ the 
proper method of reporting values and 
the problem of contributing insurance. 
A discussion of countrywide policies 
through the Interstate Underwriters 
Board, the forms, writing of the ac- 
counts and illustration of forms, to- 
gether with the handling of perils other 
than fire, follows. Class floaters, special 
commodity forms and provisional re- 
porting forms are outlined. 

The booklet concludes with the treat- 
ment of an over-all program and ex- 
tension of the coverage to profits and 
commissions, selling prices clause and 
market values, with a summary chart of 
basic rule fornis. 

L. P. McCord, Jacksonville, Fla., chair- 
man of the educational committee of 
the NAIA expresses appreciation for the 
service rendered by Mr. Tebbetts and 
the America Fore Group with the hope 
that other company experts will coop- 
erate in a similar manner with the edu- 
cational division in preparation of much- 
needed supplemental publications for the 
other types of insurance. 


Seven Bills i in es: — 


Seven measures are included in the 
rating program which was passed with- 
out opposition by the Pennsylvania 
House last week, as recorded briefly in 
these columns. These bills, H.B. &87, 
888, 889. 890, 895, 897, 908 and 910, are 
designed to accomplish the following 
purposes: 

Regulate fire and casualty rates, vali- 
date rating organizations and grant rat- 
ing powers to the Commissioner, validate 
payments of commissions to brokers, 
legalize ownership of capital stock of one 
insurance company by another and cre- 
ate a fair trade practices act applying to 
insurance, 


NEW SUMTER, S. C., AGENCY 


Phillips Insurance Agency, of Sumter, 
S. C., has filed articles of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State in Columbia, 
S.C. The new agency, with authorized 
capital stock of $5,000, will write all 
lines of insurance, according to L. B. 
Phillips, president. 


NAMED BY ARGY AGENCY 

MeSweeny, Jr. has been 
associate of the Argy 
Gluck Building, Niagara 


Joseph A. 
appointed an 
ay 9, Uric), 

Falls, N. Y. 
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Richardson and Williams 
Head Suburban Exchange 


Stuart H. Richardson, president of F. 
F. Richardson, Inec., of New York, has 
been elected president of the Suburban 
Exchange. TT. Morgan 
president of the Home, 
is vice president. Members of the ex- 
change, meeting as the executive com- 
mittee of the suburban division of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, elected Mr. Richardson as 
chairman and Mr. Williams as vice chair- 
man, 


Fire Insurance 
Williams, vice 





Drive on Part-Time 
Agents Gains in Canada 


Currently shaping up in Canada is a 
drive on the part of fire and casualty 
agents against issuance of licenses to 
part-time agents and cut-throat compe- 
tition among agents already licensed 
The part-time agent drive has had its be- 
ginning in western Canada; is gradually 
moving eastward. The cut-throat com- 
petition charges which seem to be cen- 
tered in Ontario, may, it is felt, bring to 
light similar charges in other provinces 

The Alberta Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation has received assurances from the 
Department of Insurance in that  prov- 
ince that all fire and casualty licenses 
will be more difficult to obtain. Whik 
special attention will be given to thos¢ 
who require only part-time licenses, {ull- 
time agents, also, will have to give a 
special accounting as to whether they 
really give 100% of their time to insur- 
ence. 


GREENVILLE AGENTS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Green 
ville Association of Insurance Agents it 
Greenville, S. C., April 15, James M. Gil 
fillin was installed as president to suc- 
ceed Goode Bryan. Other new officers 
are Henry A. Brown, vice president, and 
Miss Lois P. Todd, secretary and treas 
urer. The executive committee wi!! b 
composed of Goode Bryan, W. R. itm- 
mons, Hayne Glover, Jr., William (old 
smith and F. B. Pinson. 





MO. AGENCY INCORPORATES 


The  Friedlander-Risher — Insurance 
Agency Inc., 7620 Page Blvd., Wel!ston, 
Mo., has been incorporated with $.)),(000) 
authorized capital stock by Jack F'vied- 
lander, Russell Durham, William Ri-her. 
Joseph J. Ruban, Elmer Fooder, Ch rles 
White, John Kennan, Gust Friedla: der, 
Leo Pokres, and Ernest Gunkel. 





MASS. AGENTS SET DATE: 


President Leo R. Mongeau, Lc vell 
of the Massachusetts Association o. In 
surance Agents, announces that the 
annual convention of the association wil 
be held at the Hotel Kimball, Spring cl, 
October 29-30. 


Se Ee 
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= Rufus King, from an original 
‘ portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 
1as 
rban 
i gentleman. He was again elected to the 
ex- Senate in 1813, and served yet a fourth 
gr term in 1820. John Quincy Adams per- 
Or- suaded him to become our Minister to 
= Great Britain a second time in 1825, but 
la . 
his term lasted only one year because of 
failing health. 
The Rufus King home is now owned by 
ada the City of New York and is operated as 
ae a museum of local antiquities under the 
walty auspices of The King Manor Association. 
cae This imposing mansion stands today as a 
nsed silent tribute to the builders of Colonial 
2 America and to an illustrious statesman 
com- and his equally notable descendants. 
y 
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insur 
ING MANOR, located at Jamaica, graduated from Harvard Uni- 
1 Long Island, just a few minutes versity in 1777; and served as 
reel distant from the heart of Manhattan, was _aide-de-camp to General Glover 
. “4 purchased as a country estate by Rufus during General Sullivan’s expe- 
gk King, statesman and diplomat, in 1805. dition to Rhode Island. He was 
gre The sprawling gambrel-roofed mansion, admitted to the bar in 1780. In 
ee which was built in 1750, had passed 1786 he became a resident of 
| be through several hands and had been used New York City and soon be- 
ran ‘ . 
; as a country inn prior to Senat ing’ i i i 
Cold untry inn prior or King’s came one of his state’s leading The Libvory, with bass of Reins King 
ownership. Before taking possession, Mr. _ political figures. With Philip Schuyler he pe wep ei 
” King completely restored the residence was elected to the U. S. Senate by the 
: an and surrounded it with an imposing park Federalist Party in 1789 and was con- 
ston, of rare trees and shrubs. It is believed that sidered one of the most outstanding The Home, through its agents and 
. eck the New Hampshire pine and fir trees, members of that august body. President brokers, is America s leading insurance 
2: chet, which were set out by the Senator, were Washington appointed him minister pleni- protector of American Homes and the 
| te the first of their kind to be planted in this _ potentiary to the Court of St. James in ‘Homes of American Industry. 
lie i section of Long Island. A gigantic oak 1796 which post he filled ad- 
tree standing near the house grew froman _mirably during a very difficult ‘x TH E H O M E aa 
E acorn also planted by the owner in 1805. _ period until 1803 when he asked 








Though Rufus King’s brilliant career 
on the American political scene is chiefly 
identified with the State of New York, he 
was born in Scarborough, Maine; was 













to be relieved of his duties. For 
the next ten years he retired to 
private life, purchased King 
Manor, and became a country ‘FIRE 
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Terrific Texas City Destruction 


Surveyed by Insurance Newspaperman 


By Joun C. Leissuer, Jr. 
Publisher, The Insurance Record, Dallas 


I have just, returned from Texas 
City. Out of the tragedy, confusion, 
destruction, and uncertainty that now 


surrounds the once thriving seacoast 
community of Texas City, important 
conclusions present themselves, some 
induced by my familiarity with the city 
and its environs, 

First a tremendous part of the city 
of Texas City has been destroyed, and 
virtually every dwelling, store or build- 
ing within a radius of two to three 
miles of the chain explosions is “dam- 
aged 

Next, the tremendous industrial and 
oil storage concentration along the bay- 
front is seriously damaged, ranging 
from total destruction at the Monsanto 
Chemical Plant to damage by concus- 
sion and flying debris at the huge tin 
smelter, the only one on the North 
American continent, depending on the 
distance from the catastrophe scene. 

Insurance Loss Estimate 
will be 


The insurance loss certainly 


in the multi-millions, but the total 
damage cannot be known for months 
to come. The oil fires are continuing 


and until they are extinguished it will 
be impossible to remove all of the 
bodies, much less make a survey of the 
physical damage. Considering the mar- 
ine loss, the Monsanto, the oil tanks, 
the damage to the city, and to a huge 
vrain elevator next to the dock that 
has virtually disappeared, I am going 
to make an estimate of $50,000,000 in- 
sured property losses. This is exclusive 
of workmen’s compensation, life insur- 
ance, accident insurance and all other 
personal coverages. These sums are 
virtually impossible to estimate. 

The loss of life has been tremendous, 
the count as this is being written Satur- 
day, April 19, was close to 500, and 
more bodies were being found daily. 
The exact count will probably never be 
known because the force of the blasts 
was such that some bodies were liter- 
ally destroyed. The force of the blast 
can be best visualized when you realize 
that the huge steamship, the S. S. 
Grandcamp, just disappeared off the 
face of the earth when it exploded to 


start the tragic chain. A similar fate 
reached the S.S. High Flyer, another 
freighter, which exploded sixteen hours 


later. Photos of the slips where these 
ships had rested now show only placid 
waters. 

Texas City, because of its familiarity 
with hurricanes and their lethal force, 
is one of the best insured communities 
in the nation, and virtually every dwell- 
ing has extended coverage insurance. 


Extended Cover Widely Sold 


Extended coverage insurance was de- 
vised to provide windstorm and hail in- 
surance principally, and explosion was 
included as a special inducement. This 
means that because the citizens and 
business men of Texas City bought 
windstorm insurance, they will now be 
reimbursed for the damage to their 
properties caused by the explosion. 
Further, the $100 deductible that was 
introduced several months ago for 
windstorm insurance, will not apply 
when the explosion claims are settled. 
Considering the huge losses in the 
Texas panhandle a week ago from a 
twister and now the Texas City losses, 
the companies already have a_ bad 
year’s experience recorded for extended 
coverage in Texas, and the year just 
one third gone. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers already has sent Don Sherwood, 
general adjuster, to the scene to set up 


a catastrophe claim clearing house, and 
assisted by the Fire 


he is being ably 


Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, headed 
by J. F. Miazza, assistant general man- 
ager, southwestern division, numerous 
independent adjusters, and the local 
agents. Coincidentally Mayor J. C. 
Trahan, who has done an outstanding 
job organizing the relief situation, is an 
insurance agent, and the adjusters are 
being nobly assisted by Dee Walker, 
prominent local agent. 

The tragic chain started about 8:30 
a.m. April 16 when the ship Grandcamp, 
of French registry, entered the harbor 
for assistance in subduing a fire in its 
cargo of ammonium nitrate fertilizer 
and to take on more cargo. The volun- 
teer fire department and all equipment, 
along with the volunteer fire depart- 
ment of the huge Republic Refining 
Company, nearby, answered the sum- 


mons, At 9:12 a.m. the ship exploded, 
and literally disappeared. Only seven 
of the approximately sixty volunteer 
firemen survived, and all equipment 
was destroyed. 

The blast caused the Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s styrene plant, 
which was at the edge of the slip 


where the Grandcamp had been sitting, 
to explode, just two minutes later. The 
Monsanto was a modern plant, built 
by the government during the war at 
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Insurance Association, and the loss will 
be close to 100%. The Oil Insurance 
Association also had the other oil i 
stallations in the vicinity, including the 
Humble, the Republic, and others that 
suffered damage. 

A tragical sidelight at this point is 
the fact that hundreds of Texas City 
citizens and employes of the Monsanto 
had been attracted to the scene by the 
fire in the Grandcamp and because of 
their curiosity they forfeited their lives. 

These two blasts then started a suc- 
cession of oil storage tank fires and 
minor explosions, and spread damage 
throughout the city. For example a 
piece of metal hit the boiler in the 
Defense Plants Corporation property, 
about one half mile away and caused 
it to explode. Close by the Monsanto 
plant are the properties of the Humble 
including a very large oil tank farm; 
properties of the Republic Refining 
Company, the Stone Oil Company, the 











a cost of more than $20,000,000 and Sid Richardson’ Refinery, formerly 
which had been bought by Monsanto known as the American Liberty Re- 
and improved. finery; and then farther in the distance 
ne ee eae Ten were the “plants of the Carbon & Car- 
vl j bide, the Pan American Refining Com- 
The plant carried a_ $6,000,000 use pany, and the Reconstruction Finance 
and occupancy line. Both the plant and  Corporation’s tin smelter. 
the U. & O. are carried in the Oil These last three were not damaged 
‘ Ty, ‘ ‘ v 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31st, 1946 
As rendered to New York Insurance Department 
ASSETS 
*U, S. Government Bonds . $2,123,751.50 
*Other Bonds . 111,541.49 
Mortgage Participation Certificates 25,733.37 
Cash in Banks 269,830.19 
Due from Insurance Companies 87,257.37 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets 9,582.40 
$2,627,696.32 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses $ 176,885.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,376,210.97 
Reserve for all Other Liabilities 21,005.04 
Capital Paid Up $500,000.00 
Surplus over all Liabilities 553,595.31 
Surplus to Policyholders 1,053,595.31 


*Bonds as above valued on amortized basis. 


$2,627,696.32 ° 
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except for broken glass and = mino 
losses caused by debris and concussi 
The properties of the Texas City ‘ler- 
minal Railway in the vicinity of ‘he 
Monsanto were destroyed, along with 
the wharves to which the ships were 
anchored, and the grain elevator. 

At 1:10 a.m. April 17, the freighter 
High Flyer, also loaded with ammoni- 
um nitrate fertilizer, exploded and dis- 
appeared as completely as did thx 
Grandcamp and this was followed by 
several minor explosions, mostly oil 
tanks in the vicinity, and which were 
burning for days 


Liability Lines 


Mutual is reported as 
workmen’s compensation 
lines on the Monsanto plant, while 
the Texas Employes Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Dallas, was the principal car- 
rier of workmen’s compensation on 
other firms in the vicinity and upon 
the barge, stevedoring and towing firms 
of Galveston, which were standing by. 
The Texas compensation law places a 
limit of $10,000 for death. 

The office building and records of 
Monsanto were destroyed and many of 
its executive personnel were killed i 
the first dual blast. The blast area was 
on the bayshore and the city extends 
westward and northward from the 
vicinity. The main business district 1s 
about one mile from the area, and con- 
sists of wide streets and numerous one 
and two story buildings, well spread 
out. 

Here is what I saw. Every pane of 
plate glass in the city had been broken, 
virtually every window pane within 
two to three miles was broken. Two 


The Liberty 
carrying the 


of the three theaters, one a brand new 
building, were destroyed. The city hall 
was seriously damaged, likewise the 


new two story building. 
Store fronts were blown out, rears 
were caved in, roofs were bowed and 
crushed. Church buildings suffered a 
similar fate and the handsome new 
public school plant, consisting of sev- 
eral new buildings, was seriously dam- 
aged. The gymnasium became the prin- 
cipal morgue, and bodies by the hun- 
dreds, and parts of numerous _ otliers, 
were brought there for identification, 
while high overhead the windows hung 
crazily from their frames. 

The residential area begins close by 
the Monsanto and extends northward 
along the bay front, and westward 
around the business area. First comes 
the homes of workmen, then more sub- 
stantial homes, and the new wartime 
and post-war home construction. ‘The 
buildings close by the plant are not 
habitable. In their midst are huge por- 
tions of the steamships and of the 
chemical plant, chunks of twisted steel 
and iron that will require huge c:anes 
to remove. ; 

Then comes the finer homes, re-ting 
row on row in a huge area of dariage 
and desolation. The exteriors are ob- 
viously damaged, but only by entering 
can the full force of the blast be urder- 
stood. 


post office, a 


3,000 Residences Damaged 


Galveston is my old home and I lave 
experienced one major and two 1)'n0fr 
hurricanes,*and it is my own obs: 'va- 
tion that the damage done by the wind 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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FIRE: MARINE. Le. SURETY 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Orgonized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1866 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Organized 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonized 1874 


Ae 


(nS U RANGE 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Mil 





Orgonized 1870 


Cc cial Casualty Insurance Company 
1909 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





HOME OFFICE - 10 PARK PLACE - NEWARK J, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York 7, New York 


Canadian Departments 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 


Southwestern Dept. 


912 Commerce St. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Organized 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St, 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 





























THE 
PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT 
GROUP 


eye 


Fire Insurance Companies 


Che Phaenix 


3usuranse Company, Hartford, Coun. 
1854 


The 
onnedtcul 
Gonnen Martford ton 


1850 


OUITABLE 


Fire € Marine Infurance @mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RL. 
1859 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 





All Forms of Fire and 
Property Insurance including 


Ocean and Inland Marine 


Country-wide Brokerage Service 





TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 
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Seliaiteae Fire nein 
For Truman Conference 


OVER 4,000 CITIES IN SURVEY 


Gathering in whehieaten May 6-8 Will 
Study Ways to Curtail Hazards 
and Reduce Losses 


Committees of experts preparing data 
for the President’s Conference on Fire 
Prevention are faced with the fact that 
America’s fire losses for 1947 are rising. 
Losses for the first two months of this 
year already have exceeded last year’s 
losses for the same period by more than 
20%. 

Losses so far this year totaled $121,- 
939,000. Losses for the twelve months 
ended February 28, 1947, were $581,347,- 
000, the greatest this country has ever 
known. This exceeded by nearly $20,000,- 
000 the highest annual fire waste the 
nation has ever experienced, $561,980,000. 


First National Effort of Its Kind 


The fire prevention conference, which 
President Truman has called in Wash- 
ington on May 6, 7, and &, will be the 
first organized national effort ever made 
to combat the fire menace that delays 
recovery after every war. State and 
municipal authorities will join with fire 
protection experts, scientists and others 
in studying ways to reduce the death toll 
and keep property damage at a mini- 
mum. Fire experts say that if losses 
follow the same trend as they did after 
World War I, the destruction will reach 
a billion dollars a year by 1953, 

To gather data for the conference, the 
coordinating committee appointed by the 
President is conducting a nation-wide 
survey of fires, their causes and fire 
losses over the last five years. More 
than 4,000 cities are included in this 
survey. Data are being obtained through 
the fire department in each city. 

Work of the conference is being done 
by six committees, building construction, 
fire prevention education, fire-fighting 
services, laws and law enforcement, or- 
ganized public support and research. 
These committees’ reports will form the 
basis for the conterence work. 

Major General Philip B. Fleming, Fed 
eral Works Administrator and Admin- 
istrator of the Ottice of Temporary Con- 
trols, who has been appointed general 
chairman of the Fire Prevention Confer- 
ence, is directing the assembly of data 
on which the conference will act. 


PHILA. PREMIUMS UP 34% 
Stock fire and mutual insurance com- 
panies in Philadelphia during the last 
six months of 1946 collected $7,007,109 in 
premiums, compared with $5,230,125 in 
the same period of 1945, or a gain of 
34%. Leading producers are’ Franklin 
ire, $626,967; Insurance Company of 
North America, $482,617; National Lib 
erty, $348,715, and Pennsylvania Fire, 
$235,258. 
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ASHMEAD TO TRUMAN PARLEY 


Named Delegate of Connecticut Field 
Club; Jordan Nominated for 
Club Presidency 


Field Club held its 
New Haven 
Haven members. 


The Connecticut 
recently in 
as guests of the New 
Ames of the Phoenix Assur- 


\pril meeting 


3ertram E. 
ance, chairman of the public relations 
committee of the club reported at length 
on the public relations conference that 
he and President Clifton B. Austin at- 
tended recently in New York. 

It was announced that John Ashmead 
of the Phoenix Insurance Co. will repre- 
sent the Connecticut Field Club at 
President Truman’s conference on fire 
prevention, building construction, opera- 
tion and protection May 6-8 in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Ashmead explained that the 
object of the conference is to bring to 
the attention of everybody in the coun- 
try the 
nomic waste by fire, a subject which is 


necessity of curbing the eco- 


now of national importance. He said 


this subject is now considered very seri- 
ous by political and economic leaders 
and a great deal is expected as a result 
of this important conference. He pointed 
out also that he has been working with 
a great many of the cities in Connecti- 
cut, many of which have not, up to now, 
done much in fire prevention work, but 
it is his expectation that all will be in 
line by the end of 1947. 

Samuel D. Henry, assistant secretary 
of the Security Insurance Co. also em- 
phasized the importance of fire preven- 
tion and the tremendous public rela- 
tions work to be done by the members of 
the club.* 

The slate of officers was nominated, 
to be voted upon at the next meeting of 
the club in May. The nominations were 
as follows: 

President: Ernest F. Jordan, marine 
state agent, Automobile Insurance Co.; 
vice president: J. Laurence Moffitt, state 
agent, Crum & Foster Group; treasurer: 
‘red A. Miller, state agent, Royal Liver- 
pool Group; secretary: Kenneth J. Hein- 
del, special agent, Fireman’s Fund. 

The speaker of the evening was Wil- 
liam H. Neale, assistant coach of Yale 
University, who discussed the intramural 
at Yale and showed motion pic- 
Yale-Harvard foot- 
important 


sports 
tures of the last 
ball game, explaining the 
plays. 


Bryan Succeeds Dick as 
Nat’! Union State Agent 


G. C. Dick, who has been state agent 
of Kentucky for the National Union Fire 
of Pittsburgh, for the past thirteen 
years, has resigned effective March 31. 
Mr. Dick is terminating his association 
{o locate in another state. 

W. C. Bryan, who has been assisting 
Mr. Dick in the capacity of engineer 
since 1937, will assume the duties of 
state agent, and Edw. W. Musterman has 
been appointed as engineer. 

Kenneth W. Scott has been appointed 
engineer for the National Union effective 
April 1. Mr. Scott will assist State 
Agent Woodcock in Tennessee, and be 
located at Nashville. 


MICH. LIQUOR FIRE COVER 

A bill proposing to extend the period 
during which the state administrative 
board may place insurance with private 
carriers covering the liquor commission’s 
inventories and health department’s 
valuable serums and similar items has 
been introduced in the Michigan legis- 
lature. The fire fund law requires self- 
insurance of state properties. Under 1945 
amendments to the fire fund law the 
amount of the fund authorized was in- 
creased from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 but 
contributions so far have added little to 
the actual size of the available fund 


which is still under the $2,000,000 figure. 


‘Fire Safety Laws in 
U.S. Now Being Studi: 


JUDGE KNOX COMMITTEE HE \p 


Reynolds, Chairman President Trum. ,’s 
Conference, Tells of Importa 
Committee Work Being Done 
Terming destruction of lives, b 
ings and natural resources by fire ‘ay 
emergency of a type this nation |:as 
never faced before,” W. E. Reynoids 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, | eq 
eral Works Agency, who has been :p- 
pointed chairman of the Coordina 
Committee of President Truman’s ¢ 5n- 
ference on Fire Prevention said \. S. 
fire losses are “unprecendented.” 
Speaking from Washington receiitly 
on “Crimes of Carelessness,” the 
nation-wide radio program of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
WOR, Commissioner Reynolds stated 
that fire is ravaging raw materials, fac- 
tories, stores and homes at the createst 
rate in history. Human life is being de- 
stroyed at a rate of twenty-seven per 
day, more than 10,000 dead in one year. 
“Today we are thoughtlessly burning 
our possessions at a rate of $600,000,000 
a year. If this rate keeps up our direct 
loss will soon reach the stavgering sum 
of a billion dollars a year, with indirect 
losses of untold billions,” he said. 





Io 


Confidence in Outcome of Conference 


Commissioner Reynolds expressed 
confidence that many of the nation’s fire 
problems will be solved by the more 
than 2,000 state and municipal officials, 
fire marshals, city planners, architects 
and builders who will attend the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Fire a 
to be held in Washington on May 6, 
and 8. Commissioner Reynolds smn 
that “one of the most important tasks 
of the President’s Conference—the 
legality of retroactive laws and ordi- 
nances—and state laws that would pro- 
vide minimum standards of regulation 
for fire safety” is being studied by a 
Committee on Laws and Law Enforce- 


ment under the direction of Federal 
District Judge John C. Knox of New 
York. 


A study of the basic design and op- 
eration of American buildings in regard 
to fire hazards is being made bv the 
Committee of Buildings, Revnolds re- 
ported. The Committee on Fire Fie cht. 
ing Services, under the chairmanship o! 
Major General William J. (Wild pill 
Donovan, is examining the nation’s fire 
departments to determine what improve- 
ments in equipment, organization, train 
in~ and skills are necessary. 

Improved methods in presenting fire 
prevention education in the nation’s 
schools, colleges and universities are 
being discussed by a committee unde 
the direction of Dr. Harry C. Byrd, 
president of the University of Maryland 

Other committees at work on the 
preparation of the Conference’s agenda 
include one on organizing public sup- 
port for the long-range recommenda 
tions of the conference, and anvther 
ihat is studying proposals for continu- 
ous research in scientific development 
and fire safety. 





JAMES A. WHITE DIES 


James A. White, aged 60, one the 
senior adjusters attached to the Lo: An- 
geles office of the FCAB, died a‘ his 
home in Glendale, Calif., April 1, fo'ow- 
ing a serious illness and = oper.‘ion 
Previous to associating with the F AB, 
he had been for a number of years ith 
Peckham & Green with offices i1 
Diego. 





NEW BINGHAMTON AGENC’ 

Service Agency, Inc., 315 Main 5t. 
3inghamton, N. Y., has been orga: ed 
to act as agents or brokers for 11 :ur- 
ance companies. The new firm is -4p- 
italized at $20,000. Incorporators ar . 
Philip McLaughlin, Paul C. Russel! and 
Joseph Berry, Jr. 
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WHAT’S MISSING 
FROM 
THIS PICTURE? 


Answer: Our “Invisible Assets”’ 


Our 1946 Annual Report lists more than $196,000,000 in Assets of 
Insurance Company of North America and more than $266,000,000 in 
Assets for the North America group. 

Yet there is something missing—for no way has been devised by which 
an insurance company can show the value of its INVISIBLE ASSETS—the 
goodwill and friendly cooperation of its Agents and Brokers. 

We, at North America, prize these invisible assets highly, and credit them 


with a large part in the growth and continued progress of our Companies. 


JA 


“YN 
A PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


Me «=©—--s« COMPANIES, (Aiclaclelrhea 









INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Texas City Insurance Losses 


(Continued 


with 103 stock fire insurance companies 
as members, is also on the Humble Oil 
Refining line. 
Liberty Mutual to Pay $1,000,000 in 
Compensation Benefits 
The Liberty Mutual handled the en- 
tire workmen’s compensation line on 
the Monsanto plant and will pay bene- 
f at least $1,000,000 to bereaved 
families of Monsanto employes. Report- 
edly Liberty Mutual reinsured $1,000,000 
over its net retention of $50,000 on com- 
pensation with the American Re-Insur- 


hit 
nts yt 


from Page 1) 


dreds of thousands of dollars but a 
check-up on this report at the office of 
Duncan & Mount, New York attorneys, 
indicated that it would be at least three 
or four days before the amount of 
Lloyd’s liability could be determined. 

Any number of individual companies 
will have claims under accident, work- 
men’s compensation, extended cover, au- 
tomobile, inland marine and glass insur- 
ance policies. Glass losses, judging from 
photographs received from the scene of 
the disaster and as far as a mile and a 
half away, was particularly heavy. 


Hull Insurance Loss Slightly Under 
$1,000,000 


marine hull 


The latter company through retro- 
cession treaties limits its net retention 
to $50,000. 

At first it was reported that Liberty 
Mutual carried public liability as well 
s compensation on the Monsanto plant. 
\merican Auto’s executive of- 
in St. Louis advises that it carried 
the public liability for Monsanto at 
Texas City. In addition that company 


ince 
American 
O00. 


But the 


jority insurance interest here on 


Highflyer. 


covered a group of stevedores for a England and France. A _ third vessel 
Texas City concern but its liability un- which sank, the Wilson B. Keene, a 
der that policy will be small. Reportedly, Liberty ship, was insured entirely in 
was no explosion within the Mon- London. Cargoes on these vessels are 
santo plant so P.L. claims are not ex- not included in the million dollar loss 
ected by American Auto. figure for the American marine market. 
Lloyd’s of London has been mentioned Insurance on the Republic Oil Co. 
as being involved to the extent of hun- plant is estimated at $6,000,000 and cov- 
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ARLY AMERICAN 
INSURANCE AD 


In a newspaper ad in 1721, John 
Copson of Philadelphia suggested 
to American business men that they 
no longer send American money 
across the ocean to London under- 
writers for services which could be 
‘obtained over here. He was open- 
ing “an office of Publick Insur- 
ance on Vessels and Merchan- 
dizes” at his home in the High 
Street (now Market) where care 
would be taken that all underwriters 
would be “Persons of undoubted 
Worth and Reputation, and of 
considerable Interest in the 
City and Province.” 

“Hiding your light under a 
bushel” has never been a theory 
of the National Union and 
Birmingham Companies, who 
believe that honest advertising is 
equally important for attractive 
wares and attractive services. 


NATIONAL UNION. 
AND BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 






’ PITTSBURGH —y- PENNSYLVANIA 


underwriters 
will pay a loss of slightly under $1,000,- 
Hull coverage was carried in this 
market to the extent of 374% of value 
on the Grandcamp and there was a ma- 
the 
The remaining insurance on 
both vessels, total losses, was placed in 





erage on the Stone Oil & Refining Co. at 
about $300,000. 
A Plan in the Public Interest 

Over the years, the fire insurance 
business has developed an_ effective 
emergency plan for the relief of strick- 
en communities. This is known as the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Plan for Handling Catastrophe Losses. 
It calls for a central supervisory office 
directed by the National Board and 
heading up a concerted and uniform 
effort by trained adjusters from the 
stricken area and from cities far and 
near to assist policyholders in  con- 
cluding adjustments equitably and ex- 
peditiously. 

In the 1938 Eastern hurricane, under 
the catastrophe plan in effect then, de- 
tailed records were maintained. After 
the 1938 storm, plans were made that 
further developed a catastrophe plan, 
since revised in minor detail to serve 
its intended purpose more adequately. 
In the Houston, Texas, hurricane of 
1943, the plan was first put in full oper- 
ation and used effectively in guiding the 
handling of some 71,998 claims. Ad- 
justers from all parts of the country 
were moved to Houston and surround- 
ing cities and towns in a gigantic effort 
on the part of the fire insurance com- 
panies to give every possible attention 
to the thousands of claims with which 
they were confronted. 


How the Plan Works 


When a conflagration, tornado or 


other catastrophe occurs, the Nation: 
Board immediately determines the ad 
visability and necessity for the estal 
lishment of a supervisory office, 
through which policyholders’ claim 
may be cleared. This decision is mad 
in a matter of hours after the disast« 
is reported. A working force, heade:! 
by the general adjuster and field repr 
sentatives of the National Board, p: 
ceeds immediately to the area involve: 
Working quarters, separate and apart 
from any adjustment office, must 
secured. Necessary office furniture and 


equipment must be obtained and 
clerical staff assembled. Experienced 
men from member companies, pri 


ously designated as available, will 
called and experts in construction and 
contract work will be directed to ti 
supervisory office as quickly as possib 

The National Board immediate! 
notifies all of its member companie 
and the subscribers to its Actuarial 
3ureau of the establishment of the 
superviosory office. Their cooperation 
is solicited. 

The plan is not confined to the com- 
panies that are members of the Na- 
tional Board. The board invites and 
seeks the cooperation of the entire 
business. At the time of a catastrophe, 
it is felt that all interests may wish to 
join hands in doing everything possible 
to encourage prompt and orderly ad- 
justment of claims. 





OPPORTUNITY 


BUILDERS’ RISK 
CONTRACTORS’ LIABILITY 
CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 


Builders’ Risk insurance is 
coming into its own. You hear 
a lot about it these days. 


Good building equipment, machin- 


ery, tools, etc. are still too scarce to 
be uninsured, even on a small build- 
ing contract. Contractors need pro- 
tection from fire, windstorm, explo- 
sion, riots, etc., and you can offer it to 
them for the entire building period, 


from the time the construction 


above the basement floor until the build- 
ing is finished. You can give thema choice %# 
of the two forms of Builders’ Risk coverage 
... the Reporting Form or the newer Com- 
pleted Value Form. Don’t forget when going 

after this business that a contractor often 
takes care of his sub-contractors’ interests, f 
too. Right in line with this construction oppor- 


tunity, how about Contractors’ 


Contractors’ Equipment Floaters, while you’re 


making the rounds? 
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toe Agency Marking 
50 Years in Business 
FOUNDER STILL ACTIVE HEAD 


John J. Roe, Sr., Honored in Patchogue, 
Long Island, for Long Service in 
Real Estate and Insurance 
John J. Roe, Sr., of Patchogue, N. Y., 
ie of the leading insurance and real 
estate producers on Long Island, this 
month began his fiftieth year as head 
of his own business. John J. Roe & Son 
is the oldest concern in the town oper- 
vine under the same owner. Mr. Roe 
as born in Patchogue and is a de- 
scendant of the original John Roe who 
cune to this country in 1665 and is the 
seventh person to bear that name in as 
any generations. He is the son of the 
ite William and Caroline Homan Roe. 
fis son, John J. Roe, Jr., is well known 
in agency and company circles as a past 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents and member of 
committees of the National Association 

of Insurance Agents. 

Not long after graduating from the 
stchogue High School in 1892 Mr. Roe, 
Sr, entered insurance and real estate 
with Joseph Swezey. He opened his own 
office three years later and twenty-three 
vears ago built his present office build- 
ing at 125 ast Main Street. Mr. Roe 
has been active in local government 
affairs and served one year as mayor 
f the town. He has fostered several 
real estate developments. In 1928 Mr. 


I 
I 








Ree, Jr, entered the firm and in 1934 
became a partner. 
The agency represents sixteen insur- 


nce companies, employs seven persons 
and is one of the largest insurance of 
fices in Suffolk County. Commenting 
editorially on Mr. Roe’s achievements 
the weekly newspaper, the Patchogue 
\dlvance, says: 

“It is seldom that one business is born 
aid grows to sturdy manhood for fifty 
vears under the guiding hand of one 
man but in the case of the insurance 
business of John J. Roe & Son this is 
what has happened. This is said without 
letracting in any way from the years 
ol hard work, initiative and enterprise 
displayed by John J. Roe, Jr, helpmate 
and business colleague of his father. 
But John Roe, Sr., who commenced his 
business life by working for five years 
lor a weekly stipend that amounts to 
no more than some people pay for a 
lunch in a fashionable New York City 
restaurant, deserves a big hand for the 
success that he has made of his life. 

“Mr. Roe’s many friends are wishing 
lim the best of luck on the second lap 
of his-interestine career and The Ad- 
vance joins heartily in the round of 
congratulations.” 


Visits Texas City 


(Continued from Page 24) 


and water was not comparable to that 
done by the Texas City blasts. It is 
estimated that about 3,000 residences 
in the Texas City area will show some 
damage. Insurance claims paid after 
1943 storm in Texas City amounted 
more than $900,000. Wind driven 
is the principal cause of interior 


(nage in a hurricane, while in the 
€\josion the principal damage was on 
the interior because of breakage and 
concussion. 


ie reason for the Monsanto explo- 
was found in the fact that it had 
erected upon sixty foot piling, 
that styrene manufacture requires 
temperature control and pressures 
1,000 pounds per square inch. The 
idcamp explosion set up a ground 
that caused the Monsanto plant 
‘ance upon its foundation, which in 
broke the fittings carrying the 
sures from one operating unit to 
‘her, and that caused the explosion. 
‘(1s known that there was a large 
‘me of life insurance sold in Texas 
and that the industrial companies 
been very active. Accurate esti- 
Cs are not obtainable. 





NAIA Meeting 
(Continued from Page 20) 


tions will decrease as the importance of 
the National Association and of the 
Washington office will increase. 

It was repeatedly stated that in con- 
formity with the Denver action taken 
at the annual meeting last fall approv- 
ing the recommendations of the future 
finance committee of which O. Shaw 
Johnson, Clarksdale, Miss., now a mem- 
ber of the executive committee was 
chairman, for a revised allocation of 
dues formula, the increased budget 





quotas, were to be voluntary and it was 
recognized that the large producing 
agents must provide most of the in- 
creased income. 


Sheldon Statement 


Walter M. Sheldon, Chicago, chairman 
of the metropolitan agents committee, 
said he was aware, when he accepted 
that position, that the NAIA needed 
more money and that it must come from 
the agents with the larger premium vol- 
ume. He also said he knew that the 
large producing agents would do their 
part. He expressed satisfaction that an 
actuary has been employed as his serv- 
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ices will be more vitally and urgently 
needed as the tough days arrive when 
the question of costs becomes para- 
mount. 

The report of the quota committee, of 
which Mr. Fisher is chairman, also was 
approved after Mr. Fisher explained that 
his committee was not charged with 
raising money or making up a_ budget 
but merely with the task of arriving at a 
fair and equitable percentage for each 
state to adopt. 

A recommendation that the name of 
the financed accounts committee be 
changed to the Bank-and-Agent Auto 
Plan committee was defeated. 


GREAT AMERICAN 
GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE 
MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE 
NORTH CAROLINA HOME 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN 


ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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TO AGENTS & BROKERS 


This advertisement also appears where your 
most important clients will see if... in Time, 
the weekly news magazine—Newsweek— 
and the United States News—Aetna Insurance 
Group, W. Ross McCain, President. 











Pardon the interruption... but are you vulnerable? 





When you are vulnerable to a loss 
that can run into thousands of dollars, 
it is time to do something about it. 
And that is exactly the risk you face 
if the fire insurance on your house is 
. based on prewar values. 

° ° ° 

For example, if your property is 
now worth $25,000 and your insur- 
ance amounts to only $15,000, you 
would be out of pocket $10,000 if it 
were destroyed by fire. 

‘i > : 

Insurance rates have been lowered 
so drastically in recent years that it 
costs very little more to have full 
coverage. Why not make sure of com- 


Aaa == 








AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 





DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Pina Insurance Oro 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


plete protection by filling out the 
memo at the right. Then get in touch 
with your local insurance agent or 
broker today. 


You can depend on agents who 
represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to give 
you prompt, efficient advice and ser- 
vice. Remember, too, that when your 
insurance is with a capital stock com- 
pany such as those comprising the 
Aetna Insurance Group, your policy 
is backed by both a paid-in-capital and 
surplus. You are never liable for 





assessment. 





THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 





* 


Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mail it to your local insurance agent—or tele- 
phone him. 


I estimate the present value of my house (or 


business property) at $.............. How 
much additional fire insurance should I have 


I would like my fire insurance policies to cover 
damage by windstorm, explosion, falling air- 
planes; ANd OUNCE TISKS. 660505 cick oie kn oie 


I would like to pay my premium on a 3-year 
basis. (This reduces premium cost 1673%) 





the founding of the Aetna 


in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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Mitchell Advises Mid-West Buyers 
On Purchase of Marine Coverages 


In a talk before the Mid-West In- 
urance Buyers Association recently 
i A. Mitchell, manager of Chicago 

rvice office, Insurance Co. of North 
merica, chose as his topic marine in- 
urance by land, sea and air. } 

Mr. Mitchell traced the course of 
arine insurance from its inception, dat- 
i back 2,000 years B. C. The termi- 

ogy of ancient years still remains 
part of the marine contract and some 

‘tempts to modernize the terms have 
iailed. Marine underwriters contend 
lat so far as law is concerned, he said, 
ie contract as it stands covers all points 
and were they to attempt to modernize 
1r streamline the contract to facilitate 
the understanding of the ordinary lay- 
iuen, they should have to start all over 
again. 

His advice was for a buyer to learn 
all he can about a commodity to be 
shipped and then secure the services of 
an insurance broker whose business it 
is to know and understand the terms 


of the contract and upon whom he could 
depend to protect his interests. He 
pointed out that marine insurance is 
inexpensive for what it accomplishes. 
He also touched upon the relationship 
of marine insurance to banks stating 
that without this type of protection, the 
financing of foreign shipments by banks 
could not operate successfully. 

The question of the necessity of con- 
tinuing war risk insurance also arose. 
Mr. Mitchell said that following World 
War I there were 384 disasters at sea 
resulting from contact with floating 
mines. Eight of these casualties oc- 
curred four years following the Armis- 
tice. This menace still exists today, fol- 
lowing World War II. There have been 
eighty vessels sunk or damaged in Euro- 
pean waters and sixty-five vessels sunk 
or damaged in Pacific and Far Eastern 
waters since V-J day. Even in the past 
weeks floating mines have been sighted 
on the Pacific Coast and down in the 
Caribbean. 





Partridge Personnel Head 
Of Atlantic Mutual Cos. 


Warren Partridge, Jr., assistant man- 
ager of the industrial relations depart- 
ment of Gilbert Associates since 1944, 
has joined Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Co. in charge of personnel for Atlantic 
and its two affiliated companies. 

Mr. Partridge entered personnel work 
in 1928 as personnel and office manager 
for Utility Management Corp., New 
York. In 1942 he joined Picatinny Ar- 
senal at Dover, N. J., where he was 
director of training until he joined Gil- 
bert Associates. 





Narrow Channel Collision 


In a libel and cross-libel involving 
. steamship, a tug and barges, the evi- 
dence showed a collision in the East 
River at New York. The _ testimony 

to signals conflicted, but the court 
und that the tug, traveling with two 
irges on a flood tide towards White- 
tone, on the starboard side of the chan- 
el, signaled for a port to port passing, 

id that the steamer, approaching in the 
pposite direction, failed to comply with 

e Narrow Channel Rule by keeping to 
that side of the fairway or mid-channel 

hich lies on the starboard side of such 
essel” and was proceeding at an undue 

ced in view of the circumstances which 
evailed. 

"he steamship was held at fault in 

liding with one of the barges and de- 

ce was rendered for the libellant and 
cross-libel dismissed. The A. J. 
iddy, Federal District Court for east- 

1 New York, 69 F. Supp. 268. 





ANADIAN ACCOUNTANTS ELECT 
C. A. Parrington of the Wawanesa has 
n elected president for 1947-48 of the 
nadian Insurance Accountants’ Asso- 
tion. Vice president is John W. Dix 
the Canadian Fire; secretary, R. 
lliwell, and treasurer Robert Sinclair 
the U. S. F. & G. On the executive 
mittee are: H. E. Wittick, Pilot; S. 
Harlow, Dale & Co.; R. F. Clark, 
erling Offices; R. L. Burry, Glens 
lls; S. W. Tipping, Underwriters Sur- 


Bureau; M. J. Lytle, General Acci- 
it. 


Law’s Fire and Marine 
Tables for 1947 Issued 


Law’s Statistical Tables for Fire and 
Marine Insurance Cos. for 1947, covering 
operations for 1946, have just been pub- 
lished by Harrison Law, well known in- 
surance analyst, compiler and publisher 
of Nutley, N. J. Price for the 1947 edi- 
tion is six dollars a copy and they may 
be obtained from Mr. Law in Nutley. 

This forty-sixth edition of the statis- 
tical tables contains a wide variety of 
tables. These include underwriting ex- 
pense ratio tables covering a five-year 
period; five-year averages on_ losses, 
commissions, salaries, taxes, etc.; direct, 
assumed and ceded premiums of stock 
carriers; premiums written, premiums 
earned, incurred losses, and premiums 
and losses by classes of business. This 
statistical volume prepared by Mr. Law 
is distributed widely through the indus- 
try each year. 


Crop Insurance Study to 
Decide Future Govt. Plans 


The question whether the Federal 
(:overnment will continue its crop in- 
surance program is now being debated 
in Washington. Connected with hear- 
ings before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House is a grant of $25,000,- 
000 to cover remaining obligations for 
the 1946 crop, due to cotton losses, and 
also 1947-48 appropriations for next 
year’s wheat, flax and cotton crops. There 
is also some corn and tobacco coverage. 

Gus Geissler, manager of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, says that 
his recommendation as to the future pro- 
gram varied by crops. For wheat and 
flax, he holds, it would be necessary to 
discontinue insurance only in the areas 
where the farm income came chiefly 
from some other crop. He advocates 
confining cotton insurance in general “to 
those areas in which it is indicated we 
can operate a successful program.” 

Crop insurance figures of the House 
Agriculture Committee showed losses to 
date were $67,500,000 and administration 
costs, $44,700,000, making a total cost 
to the Government of $112,200,000. Cot- 
ton payments for 1946 were cut off on 
March 11, when this year’s money ran 
out. 


AUTO CUSTOMS DUTY COVERAGE 
Canadian Provinces May Amend Fire 


and Collision Auto Policy to Provide 
Such Customs Duty Insurance 

The Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada, at 
the next annual meeting in the fall, will 
be asked to amend the standard owners’ 
policy automobile form to provide cus- 
toms duty coverage. The suggested 
wording of the coverage, which has been 
sent to the superintendents by a special 
committee named to look into the mat- 
ter, and which has been received by Roy 
B. Whitehead, Ontario Superintendent 
and secretary of the association, reads: 

“If the automobile is destroyed by 
fire, or collision or loss by theft while 
it is legally entered by the insured in 
the United States, or stolen in Canada 
and entered in the United States by 
thieves, and such collision, fire or theft 
forms a valid claim under section B of 
this policy, and 

inl : : 

If, as a result of such loss, the in- 
sured is unable to export the automobile 
from the United States within the time 
specified by the Government thereof for 
such export, and 

“If, as the result of the failure of the 
insured to export the automobile on ac 
count of such loss, the insured is com 
pelled to pay customs duty to the Gov 
ernment of the United States, then 

“The insurer shall reimburse the in- 
sured to the amount of the customs duty 
so paid.” 

Between now and the time the super 
intendents hold their annual meeting it 
is planned to have a circular sent to all 
insurers suggesting that the above 
changes be adopted. It is not considered 
likely that insurers will register opposi- 
tion since the majority of the under- 
writers seem to be in favor of adopting 
it as it stands. 


Risk and Policy Burned But 
Company Stays and Pays 


Harry A. Carl, secretary of the Phila- 
delphia department of the North British 
Group, is displaying these days the in- 
teresting residue of a recent fire. It con 
sists of Mercantile Insurance Co. of 
America household furniture and _fix- 
tures fire policy in the amount of $3,000, 
issued by the Carter-Learn Insurance 
Agency of East Stroudsburg, Pa. Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Katz of that city suffered 
a total loss by fire under it. 

The remains of the policy are all 
burned and charred around the upper 
edges. In fact, almost the entire top 
portion is burned away. Still, enough 
information could be deciphered from 
the policy face and the inside form to 
enable the company to establish the in 
sured and the loss. Although the risk 
burned and the policy was almost a 
total loss, too, still the company stayed 
and paid. , 


Damages Allowed Because 


Of Workman’s Negligence 


A hotel was injured by fire and the 
furnishings of several rooms destroyed 
or injured. Three insurance companies 
paid the owner a portion of her loss. 
The owner and the insurance companies 
brought action against a firm of paint- 
ing contractors and an employe, who 
had been burning paint from the cornice 
with an acetylene torch. The fire started 
almost immediately after he had applied 
the flame to a point where there was a 
very small crack. There was evidence 
to justify the jury in finding that the 
workman was negligent. 

The plaintiffs were held properly per- 
mitted to recover for the loss and dam- 
age to furnishings upon their proof of 
value to the owner, and for loss of in 
come during the period when a portion 
or all of the hotel was not available for 
use. Turner v. Reynolds, New York 
Appellate Division, 66 N. Y. S. 2d 339. 








FOR THE COMPANIES 


Since 1925 


INLAND and OCEAN MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE — FIRE 


Executive Offices: 
11 COMMERCE ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 
New York City — 107 William Street 
Phone: WHitehall 3-5217 


BRANCHES 
Trenton, N. J. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miami, Fla. 











Damage to Scow by Faulty 
Starting of Propeller 


In a libel by the owners of a scow 
against a towing corporation and the 
United States as the operator ot a 
steamship it appeared that the scow was 
brought up alongside the steamship at 
its berth at a Brooklyn pier at 4 p.m 
to be loaded with ballast. Before the 
loading was completed at Il pan. the 
scow was pushed toward the steamer’s 
stern, bringing its port side within a 
foot of the steamer’s propellor, accord 
ing to one witness, but other witnesses 
testified the distance was considerably 
creater. 

The Federal District Court for eastern 
New York held that the steamship ofh 
cers were negligent in starting to make 
the propeller turn early next morning 
without making certain that the scow 
was not within striking distance. The 
steamship operator was held primarily 
liable for the resulting damage to the 
scow from the propeller and the steam 
ship charterer was held secondarily lia 
ble. The Seaboard, Mo. 63, 69 F. Supp 


246 


Commissioner McKenzie on 
Central Office Committee 


Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
kx. Dineen, president, and Commissioner 
J. Edwin Larson, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, have 
jointly announced the appointment of 
Jack G. McKenzie, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Arkansas, to the vacancy which 
exists in the subcommittee on central 
office. Commissioner David A. Forbes, 
Michigan, is chairman of the subcommit 
tee, of which Commissioner C. IF. J. 
Harrington is a member. 

Appointment of the subcommittee was 
authorized by the executive committee at 
its meeting in Syracuse, September, 1946 
The resolutions creating the subcommit- 
tee authorized the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and the _ president 
jointly to name its members. 





RUPP NAMED SPECIAL AGENT 
The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces that James H. Rupp, Jr., has 
been appointed special agent for west 
central [Illinois with headquarters in 
Decatur. He assumes supervision of the 
territory previously handled by Kenneth 
L. Hingst who has moved to Missouri as 
state agent. During the past year Mr. 
Rupp has been associated with State 
\gent Harold Williams in east central 
Illinois. 


DUBUQUE F. & M. FIGURES 

The Dubuque Fire & Marine shows 
admitted assets of $7,845,470 at the close 
of 1946. The surplus to policyholders is 
$2,268,112 and the unearned premium re- 
serve amounts to $4,136,587. Last year 
the company absorbed its running mate, 
the National Reserve. 
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REPRESENTING: 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CALIF. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 

ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 

CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 

PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

SWITZERLAND GENERAL INS. CO. LTD., ZURICH 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INS. CO. 

PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


12 Platt Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-9484 
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Automobile Premiums of Fire 









Companies Increased 50% in 1946 


Total Net Income Last Year Was $277,500,000 Compared With 
$184,000,000 in 1945 and With $156,000,000 in 1944 


Net automobile fire, theft, collision 
and comprehensive premiums written by 
stock fire and marine insurance compan- 
ies in 1946 amounted to approximately 
$277,500,000, an increase of 50% over 1945 
and just in excess of the previous record 
high of about $275,000,000 reached in 
1941. The 1946 total includes the fire 
and collision premiums of a few full- 
coverage automobile writing companies 
and for that reason the total is higher 
than some lists showing only companies 
writing physical damage tisks and not 
handling casualty lines. 

There are still other full cover auto- 
mobile writing companies whose 
miums are not included herewith at all 
due to the difficulty of separating the 
fire and casualty income, As a conse- 


pre- 


quence the grand totals given by dif- 
ferent publications vary considerably 
due to the degree to which the income 
of full risks carriers are included and 
how that income is divided between fire 
and casualty lines. 


Results of Past Years 


The $184,000,000 fire-marine company 
automobile reported in 1945 
showed a gain of about 20% over the 
1944 figure of $156,000,000. The 1943 in- 
come was $146,000,000 which was the low 
inark of the war period. Automobile 
income had been rising steadily from the 
depression low of $81,000,000 in 1934 for 
he remainder of the 1930’s and by 1941 
had reached the high of $275,000,000. In 
42, the first full year of the war, pre- 

iums dropped to $155,000,000 as a re- 
it of credits for gas rationing and the 


income 


mplete lack of manufacture of new 
tomobiles. 

Tremendous gains in premium income 
1946 followed appearance of new cars 
the road, high values for old automo- 

les and general increases in collision 
| comprehensive insurance rates. Pre- 

ums will rise sharply again in 1947, 
ding underwriters predict confidently. 
ie flow of new and relatively high 
ced popular autos from manufacturing 
ints has been steady for many months 
d in addition further increases in in- 
rance rates are being made throughout 
€ country at this very moment. It 
ll not be surprising if the 1947 total 
‘net premiums on collision and com- 

rehensive risks were to attain the 

ering figure of close to $400,000,000. 


great deal depends upon economic 


conditions during the balance of the 
current year, 

The 
Corp., subsidiary of General Motors, re- 
ported the largest net income of any 


General Exchange Insurance 


stock automobile fire carrier last year. 
The very big gain achieved by that com- 
was a reflection of the sale of 
new cars on a financed basis. The Hart- 
ford 


likewise greatly expanded its net writ- 


pany 
Fire, remaining in second place, 


ings in 1946. Motors, also of the Gen- 
eral Motors Group; Emmco, Premier of 
Calif., Service Fire and Calvert, carriers 
handling financed business almost en- 
tirely, returned to leading position last 
after their 
severely during the non-manufacturing 
years of the war. 


year having income cut 


Other companies to report major in- 
dollar income in 1946 
1945 include the Automobile, Home, Fire- 
men’s, National Fire, St. Paul, Aetna, 
North 
tinental, Fidelity-Phenix, American of 
Newark, Great American, Falls, 
Federal, Niagara, Fire Association, Prov- 
Northern of New 
York, Royal, Agricultural, 
Phoenix of Royal-Liverpool 
companies. Right down the line the per- 


creases in over 


Fireman’s Fund, America, Con- 


Glens 
idence Washington, 
Camden, 
Hartford, 


centage gains of companies averaged at 
50% although in many instances 
the increases in dollar income were not 


least 


so large. 

A few companies deliberately cut their 
net income in 1946 as a consequence of 
the bad loss ratio on collision business. 
The Travelers Fire, which led the field 
in 1943, 1944 and 1945, early in 1946 re- 
insured business with the 
Travelers Indemnity. With its net in- 


its collision 


come last year so reduced, its position 
among premium writers was relatively 
low, even though its net income did 
exceed $2,400,000. 
mobile Fire likewise restricted its net 
writings, and also the Allstate Fire. 
Deluged With Business 


For many years the automobile insur- 


The American Auto- 


ance business conducted a campaign to 
popularize the sale of collision insurance 
on a deductable basis. This started when 
premiums were harder to get and the 
loss experience was profitable. Today the 
companies are being deluged with far 
more business than they care to accept 
and retain, for the public realizes that 
sold for 


automobile insurance has been 


some time at what may be termed bargain 


rates. The newest rate increases, it is 


hoped, will bring down the loss ratio 
to a point where the companies have a 
reasonable chance to make an_ under- 


writing profit. Higher rates will also 
act as sales resistant factor to a limited 
degree, which, strange to say, the com- 
panies will welcome for the time being. 
If, and when, more normal loss condi- 
tions return the companies will revert 
to the position of seeking new business. 

The 
written and losses paid basis for auto 
coverage in 1946 amounted to just under 
50% 70% in 


loss ratio on a set premiums 


compared with close to 


1945. On an earned and in- 
curred loss basis the experience in 1946 


The 


expense is 


premium 


was not so favorable, however. 


factor of loss adjustment 
another item which has risen in recent 
Altogether 


for last year were unprofitable but defi- 


years. underwriting results 


much smaller than those in- 


1945. 


The 1946 automobile premium writings 


cits were 


curred in 


of stock fire and marine companies ap- 
pear in the following table in the order 
of their total net production, together 
with comparative figures for 1945, 1944 
and 1943: 


1946 1945 1944 1943 
General Exchange Ins. Corp.... $14,649,003 $ 4,540,240 $ 4,307,925 $ 5,453,169 
GU OLG LS) (oe are ae 13,401,511 7,467,799 5,860,269 5,535,869 
SGRWCE) PING oviccaeicecbgecdcxced 8,747,320 2,473,774 1,531,293 914,574 
Automobile of Hartford........ 8,695,005 5,454,634 4,374,565 4,113,912 
Home of New York............ 7,269.767 4,767,347 4,023,361 3,719,226 
Firemen’s of Newark........... 5,748,080 4,366,939 3,979,131 3,757,956 
CAlGes i rotvraddsceter tae 5,711,004 2,305,495 1,789,390 1,275,255 
National Fire, Hartford........ 5,261,950 3,496,227 3,099,599 3,069,676 
St. Paul Fire & Marine........ 5,053,347 2,991,725 2,497,849 2,097,341 
Insurance Co. of N. A.......... 4,985,277 3,428,754 2,739,505 2,519,881 
Puremans Fond 2 ....<.<2.ccc<.. 4,961 594 2,803,649 2,227,259 2,031,291 
Aetna (Fire) of Hartford....... 4,603,630 3,052,391 2,807,856 2,356,581 
COON Tira Le) 8 Fae eee eee nes $+,496,702 2,329,200 2,166,988 1,908,215 
Pidebty- Puente. 5c cdsccscenen: 4,218,425 2,032,564 1,685,666 1,687,764 
American Automobile Fire...... 4,115,118 7,294,451 5,785,863 5,104,232 
American of Newark........... 3,561,435 1,706,472 1,267,050 1,417,494 
Trinity Universal, Texas........ 3,552,203 3,604,692 3,187,901 3,213,800 
Springfield Fire & Marine.... 3,424,277 2,421,645 2,086,636 1,798,420 
Motors Ins. Corp... .6.265.c000- 3,382,407 848,153 792,317 929.959 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire....... 


3,365,142 


3,925,846 2,995,505 2,610,671 


Great -AMeGricat ©. ..5 cccssescec. 3,097,622 1,761,486 1,459,227 1,273,142 
Ciletae AAR os vo bos evawen ess ca 3,017,653 1,686,346 1,355,740 1,165,795 
EVMSTIGES CRIMES oc wevadie Sea scauacs 2,959,593 1,933,901 1,648,632 1,655,860 
Federal of New Jersey......... 2,558,488 2,097,259 1,877,485 1,825,170 
Commercial Standard, Texas... 2,932,190 2,652,298 2,337,285 2,130,498 
Employers Casualty, Texas..... 2,880,298 2,576,424 1,887,852 1,560,871 
Banblovers (Pit@ ) icceic 2 cceiek. 2,877,888 2,357,004 1,853,706 1,644,969 
General of America............ 2,871,641 2,606,642 2,293,706 2,125,291 
Prenton: €ant. < oiciccaccccccasd. 2,717,917 947,016 1,119,027 1,036,460 
NMGara PISO cxdacedewcnnctenees 2,680,468 967,877 767,621 607,772 
"Weavelers Piv€ ncccsve ade creased 2,490,343 8,097,661 6,712,141 6,173,515 
Fire Association of Phila....... 2,350,605 1,375,802 1,106,747 1,206,827 
Providence Washington ....... 2,209,673 1,066,670 816,872 773,044 
Cami PE is cae accncatdvaicns 2,191,229 1,588,831 1,177,430 928 423 
RUAMNOS PING oo gas cttiascaeswees 2,171,531 1,377,636 1,106,542 1,094,373 
Northern of New York......... 2,011,672 1,414,253 1,258,078 1,199,206 
Royal of Liverpool ............ 2,000,443 1,113,098 934,556 884,067 
Pasig frat vk cascaded: 1,966,530 1,177,719 985,139 880,124 
Phoenix of Hartford........... 1,964,426 1,271,211 886,204 803,619 
Ouéen of Anmienta ...254.6-5: 1,934,984 1,083,094 850,065 752,737 
Liverpool & London & Globe.. 1,918,792 1,067,666 917,004 884,067 
Illinois National Casualty.. 1,918,232 1,459,943 1,227,342 1,072,482 
Milwaukee Mechanics ........ 1,820,225 1,382,864 1,260,058 1,190,019 
Nesohe Fate <c..255cce55%605s 1,776,975 688,268 486,132 285,560 
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National Union Fire . 
\merican Eagle Fire 
American Indemnity, ‘Texas 


DUMP MTORE 66 6565550 msdooisranres 


Ohio Farmers 
fey, 


Island 


Rhode 


Standard of New York......... 


Security of New 


Commercial Union of London. 


Freeport Motor, III. 


Philadelphia Fire & Marine.... 


Pacific Fire 


(American 
Franklin Fire 
National Liberty 

Ben OF LONGO | oéccivicies nae. 
Alliance of Philadelphia..... 
GOBER sce wsuede tows eee cw 

Boston 
Bankers & Shippers 
New Hampshire Fire 
Mercury of St 


Connecticut Fire 


Paul 


Potomac of D. C. ‘ 
Phoenix of London... 
Home F. & M.... 


\merican Fire & Cas 
Pennsylvania Fire 
Northwestern National 
Manufacturers Fire, Pa.... 
Zurich Fire of New Yorl 
Western Fire 
Scottish Union & National 
Atlas of London..... 
United States Fire 

Pacific National Ii sth 
American Equit ‘ble. ot N Y 
Merchants’ Fire of N. Y. 
New York... 


Newark Fire 


of Kansas..... 


Je rsey, 


Swiss Re-Insurance 


American Central 
Allstate Fire, Ill 
Globe & Rutgers... 
Pearl Assurance 


Westchester Fire 


North British & Merc: — 
eureka-Security FF. & M.. 
Ci ordia Fire . 
Girard Fire & aside... 


Franklin 


Lancashire 


National-Ben 
London & 


Piedmont Fire 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
North River ...... . 
World Fire & Marine 


& M 
New Brunswick ...... 
Northern of London........ 


Quaker City F. 


Universal of New Jersey 
Star of 
London Assurance ....... 
Old Colony 
Mercantile 
Baltimore American....... 
Caledonian of Scotland..... 
Norwich Union Fire 

Yorkshire 
Commerce of Glens Falls.. 
United Firemen’s, Pa....... 
Granite State Fire. 
Buckeye Union Cas., Ohio... 


Dubuque Fire & Marine 
Commonwealth of N. \ 


Haven........ 


Aviation & Gen’l..... 


PRONIED - 5 siicdicis owas octen 


Automobile Fire Premiums (Continued) 


1946 
1,757,681 
1,753,921 
1,706,722 
1,676,850 
1,662,370 
1,599,652 
1,571,957 
1,554,145 
1,509,684 
1,492,857 
1,474,424 
1,425,890 
1,403,779 
1,360,210 
1,322,994 
1,322,439 
1,315,680 
1,281,976 
1,258,415 
1,258, 168 
12006 )? 
1,188,365 
1,185,430 
1,183,440 
1,105,213 
1,095,417 
1,066,390 
1,047,860 

997,663 

997,146 

970,193 

960,013 

959,226 

939,877 

839,748 

816,182 

797,549 

795,072 

787,485 

765,361 

760,512 

760,1 13 

754,728 

727,220 
714,366 
693,265 
( 87,1 73 
674,205 
670,609 
670,609 
670,009 
660,202 
654,072 
641,187 
633,458 
630,239 
612,004 


565,718 
562,946 
558,368 
549,891 
545,497 
545,451 

539,009 
532,527 
520,434 
517,109 
515,961 

506,963 


503,285 


1945 
1,345,662 
582,103 
1,943,366 
187,368 
1,211,290 
1,203,657 
29,038 
935,047 
932,683 
814,891 
1,046,524 
214,297 
1,159,266 
510,371 
867,393 
867,116 
635,217 
385,735 
1,135,061 
692,087 
1,017,892 
664,072 
677,396 
767,110 
391,392 
798,520 
618,987 
895,631 
784,139 
699,824 
659,514 
920,623 
1,262,701 
685,106 
543,980 
592,988 
a at WA 
432,366 
529,652 
650,320 
131,215 
216,689 
113,287 
2,532,528 
515,364 
624,270 
646,474 
183,368 
589,393 
509,476 
509.476 
509.476 
520,693 
127,484 
181,077 
116,327 
378,717 
03,703 
389,782 
$53,507 
477,555 
318,028 
350,465 
240,045 
353,640 
389,963 
337,456 
313,203 
266,616 
297 590 
249,759 
333,160 
205,350 
744,081 
360,325 
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1944 
1,438,076 
526,606 
1,995,358 
14,351 
951,336 
1,144,438 
64,567 
810,997 
694,300 
650,654 
880,166 
171,219 
1,065,853 


733,267 
732,118 
622,956 
308,194 
1,039,918 
553,360 
937,565 
560,314 
564,705 
534,778 
310,173 
625,774 
191,732 
730,592 
672,725 
617,520 
374,697 
883,804 
1,022,385 
489,800 
460,571 
494,312 
517,589 
433,932 
464,856 
597,070 
333,851 
150,959 
330,840 
2. 534,458 
403,185 
644,070 
720,305 
404,919 
606,537 
164,231 
164,231 
164,231 
505.894 
500,796 
388,368 
341,174 
338,160 
305,307 
328,659 


388,956 
646,973 
258,700 
336,306 
168,974 
272,259 
329,753 
257,137 
278,937 
203,816 
239,248 
173.826 
269,398 
161,351 

239,920 
321,045 


1943 
1,505,628 
481,290 
1,880,371 
29,797 
885,744 
1,083,196 
206,754 
846,341 
608,785 
624,519 
829,426 
157,492 
1,042,652 
680,279 
682,107 
518,476 
283,486 
1,041,641 
495,805 
1,044,322 
394,608 
525,177 
184,942 
1,169,252 
553112 
448,466 
581,646 
649,126 
625,073 
261,793 
737,057 
656,501 
424,576 
452,319 
525,281 
182,266 
335,960 
177,199 
522,161 
290,089 
94,242 
307,502 


2,133,752 


350,806 
622,959 
678,922 
411,902 
586,683 
138,428 
138,428 
138,428 
521,117 
303,978 
359,658 
320,439 
332,062 
285,618 
305,888 
365,800 
851,189 
238,017 
390,084 
160,911 
274,626 
306,193 
248,449 
297,579 
183,421 
202 468 
153,642 
220,933 
144,538 
267,454 
290,082 





Royal Exchange Assurance 


Bapire “State. 0S seies cokes 
Imperial of New York........ 
CANON as Snes enc. siecearene 
MS OMMAMLE Pe sishtie Soe. wso calls ee 


Alliance of England .......... 


National Amer. 
New 


Transportation 


Opent of Hartford .i.a6c. 6%. 


Michigan Fire & Marine...... 
American Alliance ............ 


Cityot New York: 3 wcciecesean 


Homestead 
Gibraltar Fire 
Carolina 


Mechanics & Traders......... 


American Motorists 


Virginia Fire & Marine....... 


Western National 
Columbia of New 


& Marine...... 


Fire, Omaha... 
York Underwriters...... 


Lumbermen’s of Philadelphia... 
Commercial Union of N. Y..... 


Allied Fire 
National Surety 
Central 
Planet 


Marine 


NEW OPK ICO! coed cies cameaiies 
America.. 


Globe & Republic of 


Surety Preise. 


American & Foreign ......... 
Homeland of America......... 
AGT NVESE ks conser cares ane eets 
PrOVIent TDATe? oahiceiseeesesc es 
Keystone Auto. Club Fire..... 
Western of Canada... ic000% 
Beonarch Pure. 2ocs.ssci.wreco'e es 
Manhattan Tire & Marine..... 
Preterted Pitre “cds oon cew es 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa.... 
Georgia Home 

Paul Revere. nccwessaswessaceoes 
PURCIEIOLE o6 aic-cicders inane 


Palatine 


Secured F. 
Atlantic Mutual 


Reliance of Philadelphia....... 


Netherlands 
Blue Ridge 
Kquitable F. 
Seaboard Fire 


Federal Ginion ..6.5.0080 ions 


Standard Marine 
Halifax 
American General, 


S68 Of BAVORDOOlevs. coe ese es 


Allemannia Fire 
Sun Underwriters 


Standard of Parttord «cis... 
Angeles.. 


West 
Wm. 


National Grange 


American, Los 


Century of Scotland .......... 


Ot. eon 6508 see: 
Uaeton of LeOndou. s.6%0.0een 


1a) Re EE ae 


eee a. | 2 a te ace 


Merchants & Manufacturers... 


Anchor of Rhode Island..... 
kichmond 
Union Marine 
Franklin National 
Transcontinental 
Albany 
Prudential G. B., 
Safeguard of New 


(Continued on Page 


& General..... 
British & Foreign Marine .... 


1946 
494,302 
491,632 
167,256 
463,472 
455,152 
445,914 
445,914 
445,741 
443,844 
443,091 
424,293 
416,464 
402,734 
398,917 
396,302 
396,281 
396,281 
396,270 
390,888 
389,726 
388,505 
386,617 
379,867 
376,097 
370,411 
370,038 
365,142 
363,265 
340,169 
332,312 
332,312 
326,603 
313,193 
309,212 
302,076 
300,994 
299,572 
294,151 
275,378 
209,260 
265,734 
264,194 
264,194 
262,070 
259,892 
259,892 
254,702 
251,827 
250,731 
250,425 
241,853 
237,086 
234,811 
234,746 
229,486 
229,198 
227,309 
222,957 
218,918 
215,145 
213,522 
212,087 
206,207 
201,167 
200,956 
199,387 
197,939 
186,256 
186,122 
183,714 
180,410 
180,410 
178,919 
178,401 
173,658 


1945 
305,982 
294,430 
226,503 
251,998 
322,655 
316,210 
315,769 
199.662 
338,902 
211,699 
502,517 
386,513 
284,746 
228,223 
259,892 
259,864 
259,864 
259,850 
259,720 
265,876 
174,519 
218,466 
187,221 
220,128 
201,373 
203,626 
161,888 
231,509 
24,184 
191,900 
183,608 
181,730 
237,616 
175,872 
219,631 
237,845 
137,195 
257,052 
165,556 
179,999 
253,151 
173,252 
173,252 
2215 
141,332 
141,331 
88,930 
173,155 


153,422 
110,177 
130,619 

86,893 
127,605 
621,026 
158,105 
180,916 
184,075 
144,760 

75,142 

92,413 
138,193 
104,567 
110,164 
216,402 
112,938 
101,428 
102,223 
119,871 
119,870 
103,609 
129,253 
117,695 


30) 


1944 
124,568 
246,284 
162,237 
201,727 
288,844 
282,045 
282,045 
174,738 
237,866 
160,575 
513,831 
206,523 
245,343 
189,877 
219,127 
219,111 
219,111 
219,103 
230,255 
247,597 
46,496 
173,553 
127,472 
177,079 
161,213 
158,929 
3,768 
118,375 
153,279 
172,709 
128,423 
220,295 
173,575 
255,576 
82,751 
205,205 
123,952 
171,744 
195,483 
146,080 
146,079 
119,446 
113,127 
113,127 


75,219 
470,266 
141,022 
162,536 
149,195 
121,127 
284,261 
132,184 
134,073 

85,001 
103,625 
187,768 
124,694 

69,530 

88,023 
106,272 
106,272 

87,725 
142,427 
172,851 


1943 
367.8! 
276,8 
143,2 
183,6 
280,7 
274,90 
278,279 
167,2; 
233, 
148 38 
374,601 
203,337 
211,415 
166,010 
203,112 
203,722 
203,722 
204.026 6 
228,033 
169,005 
13,773 
158,282 
112,671 
193.002 
166,224 
1 18, 10 


366,922 
170,380 
191,977 
102,007 
181,318 
152,196 
208,608 

62,091 
256,513 
157,711 
117,266 
177,581 
135,611 
135,611 
322,641 

&6,966 

84,792 


128,728 
28,049 


96,988 
113,199 
85,006 
49.709 
84,983 
404,270 
137,491 


139,506 
123.586 
111,81 
813,196 
42,160 
123,055 
76,057 
115, '86 
145 {8 
85,158 
61,457 
85 {4 
105, ‘60 
105, 46 
86 

146, 

142, 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Safeguard Insurance Company 


Orient Insurance Company 


AN HONORABLE RECORD OF MORE THAN SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE INSURING 


PUBLIC THROUGH THE AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM 


Departmental Offices 
* NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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Automobile Fire 

(Continued from 

1946 

Northwestern Mire & Marine... 170,938 
Birmingham, Ala ...... hid etomes 164,624 
Associated F. & M......... es 163,112 
American Fidelity Fire ........ 160,898 
Rochester American .......... 159,977 
Detroit Fire & Marine ; 159,977 
Washington Assurance, N. Y 156,780 
Philadelphia National ......... 156,707 
Millers National ....... sorainne line 156,693 
Hamilton Fire ... pees ds : 153,650 
Caledonian American tate 151,672 
Columbia Fire of Dayton 151,550 
\merican Hon lire ° ° 140,315 
Law Union & Rock...... 138,927 
Merchants of Denver...... 135,049 
kavle Fire of New York wil 131,816 
Southern Fire, Durham........ 129,600 
South Carolina «....:«... ae 128,336 
St. Louis Fire & Marine....... 126,015 
Washington F. & M.......... ; 126,014 
Utah FIOME ..66ssess4e005 ee 125,870 
Selected Risks Fire of N. J..... 125,335 
British General ...... 5 ere acon 111,252 
Skandia Insurance Co. ......... 110,601 
ae So OT re 102,544 
Thames & Mersey ............ 102,063 
Capital of Calitoriia......s0s50%+ 102,063 
New England Fire ............ 100,683 
Sentinel Fire ...... » daiaieh diane teleng 99 646 
Be. BGRGUND .. dec ascusccsss een’ : 99 435 
American Reserve ............. 98, RRO 
le ee ene eae 91,857 
Excelsior of Sy racuse Se ise weve ae 86,975 
Massachusetts F. & M.......... 80,193 
County Fire of Philadelphia... 80,193 
Ot CRE cha exig cw eewns : 78,789 
Colonial Assurance ............. 78,724 
Piset PHANOURL 5 sccaenwsceased , 78,390 
SRE IEEE a hs ak piebigeeies ane ens 75,775 
Union & Phenix Espanol ...... 71,647 
Metropolitan Fire Re.......... 70,726 
General Security ........ er 70,177 
Citizens of New Jersey......... 68,375 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance ...... 67,233 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hrtfd 66,548 
International of N. Y........... 65,842 
Great Faster Fate icc. sis sass 62,380 
London & Scottish ............ 51,411 
British America : 50,985 
Pacific Coast Fire .......6..«s+. 50,239 
London & Provincial .......... 45,793 
POON oobi dec cp er aceanw depen : 13,471 
Natonal ROM, -cicvssecccacawe : 35,485 
Tw CHF PE) «oss bance canes 34,188 
Security; TOWS: «c.66a050095050% 34,086 
Centennial iSae ae 29.700 
Remsurance COLD. 6 oios oesicas ; 24,628 
Becky BIE Bite osu cccscvanvenns 23,125 
NGIG™ BATE. 5s ons os cess santena 19,010 
Union, Canton ...... ere 18,857 
American Fire, Texas ...... a 11,284 
PO BABE 5 osihccouses cau tedes ans 10,909 
French Union ........... re & 441 
OIE enti a chuain d Rikinee wa 8,441 
SUGMGIMAWIA coude aeepesa Sion 6,950 
Baote of Newatle «2. ssiswncvees 5,097 
Constitetion Re: o.c6s.s0sc%0 . 1,476 
North American F. & M...... 3,822 
I afaye ge BAGO cigseu assed ea 3,312 
PoUNOOTS Fi. Gl Bak .sa wie cnnsiene 1,854 
Renublic, Dexas.«..scso0%. acs 1,603 
Underwriters Ins. Co. ..... 1,534 
Switzerland General ........... 1,449 
Christiana General ............ 9R2 
ee ese Ore io eee s pile ais 608 
Birmingham, Pitts. ............ 263 
Ocean MATING 005 5.46506%% ater 26 
Ie OE cdutansasecneons cen 0 
. A . B kl ley 
American Appoints Buckley |, 
Ohio Marine Special Agent ce 
The American Insurance Group an ef 


nounces that John FE. Buckley has been — out 
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91,838 
91,838 
118.826 
91,720 
298,833 
68,614 
119,172 
72,616 
113,511 
119,609 
116,702 
81,440 
80,980 
76,489 
75,896 
75,894 
74,533 
86,327 
60,491 
89,508 
69,074 
56,791 
56,791 
71,187 
69,887 
2,352 
37,250 
51,111 
52,899 
46,194 
16,194 
56,739 
22,936 
122,441 
36,308 
60,717 
83,827 
29,721 
38,374 
9.167 
63, 471 
$7,571 
35,680 
39,435 
17,353 
26,142 
53,323 
21,559 
8,891 
19.051 
25,161 
46,757 
15,288 
9 647 
33,523 
18,071 
16,634 
8,595 
3,999 
3,999 
11,988 


47,910 
195 
282 


11,631 


entered the 
35, when he joined Norman Duffield & 


a Buffalo, 


- associated with the 
America as 


Aut 
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1944 
74,748 
60,606 

111,842 
76,592 
76,592 

102,831 
73,783 

395,361 
69,269 

148,838 
53,917 
89,058 
86,544 

217,431 
73,157 
71,211 
48,796 

100,682 

110,485 
83,675 
66,576 
48,423 
68,963 


39,151 
27 346 
38,617 
38,617 
50,2¢ 5 
14,191 
132,496 
26,959 
45,339 
51,477 
41,455 
29,899 
34,578 
43,064 
28,379 
28,935 
33,822 
15,151 
18,161 
40,763 
19,972 
20,120 
14,950 
29,514 
40,013 
38,161 


7,305 


59.766 


1943 
73,695 
66,849 
91,071 
67,043 
67,043 

113,077 
80,455 

384,415 
686 2 

119,108 
60,319 
76,660 
72,069 

181,722 
76,642 
70,610 
56,128 

153,018 
19,061 
88,343 
54,546 
40,340 

101,221 


34.002 
52.853 


50,942 
7,267 
136,011 
30,159 
48,510 
38,629 
72,215 
31,415 
105,699 
31,645 
25,967 
21,955 
23,957 
15,855 
25,452 
36,684 
19,371 
25,158 
18,600 


90,356 


159,394 





insurance 
N. Y., agen 


special age 


business in 


cy. He was 


Marine Office 


nt, working 


of Syracuse, N. Y. In 1946, Mr 


appointed marine special agent for the Buckley became associated with the 
state of Ohio with headquarters at = Ohio Farmers’ Insurance Co. as special 
Cleveland agent, which position he relinquishes to 


A native of Bangor, Maine, Mr. Buck join the American Group. 











WHITE ¢ CAMBY: 


Edward I. White, President 


We offer a constructive and 
COOPERATIVE UNDERWRITING 
SERVICE 





FIRE e AUTOMOBILE e CASUALTY 


BURGLARY e FIDELITY & SURETY 


INLAND e JEWELRY 


A. P. McLAUGHLIN 
J. B. McKEE 











REPRESENTING 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 
Baltimore American Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
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vith the return of automobile manu- 
iring on a large scale in 1946 the 


eral Motors Insurance Group ad- 


‘ed from seventh place among the 


roups in 1945 to first place last vear. 
s premium income of $18,000,000 is more 


in three times the total for 1945. 


he nearest approach to the large net 


emium income of the General Motors 


total of $14,100,000, nearly twice its 1945 
automobile premiums. The Hartford 
Fire Group was third in 1945. The Home 
of New York Fleet, leader in 1945, was 
third last year with net premiums of 
$13,179,000, a gain of about $4,500,000. 
Pressing the Home Fleet closely was 
the America Fore Group with 1946 pre- 
miums of $13,150,000. This group more 
than doubled its auto income last year 
and advanced from fifth to fourth posi- 








Group was registered by the Hartford tion. The Travelers Fire Group, which 
Fire Group last year with the impressive transferred its large collision writings a 
1946 1945 1944 1943 
General Motors Group 
General Exchange Ins. Corp... $14,649,003 $ 4,540,240 $ 4,307,925 $ 5,453,169 
Motors: Ins: ‘COS: ...<cccccecess 3,382,407 848,153 792,317 929,959 
MN ORI veka ey cena $18,031,410  $ 5,388,393 $ 5,100,242 $ 6,383,128 
Hartford Fire Group 
Hattie (Btn: «a ccacecrcs x. a ews $13,401,511  $ 7,467,799 $ 5,860,269 $ 5,535,869 
New York Underwriters........ 443,091 211,699 160,575 148,387 
Northwestern F. & M.......... 170,938 95,253 74,748 73,695 
Citizens Gb Ne Wes oie cccacese owas 68.375 38,374 29,899 31,415 
FYit City aren seco eeeecous 34,188 19,051 14,950 18,600 
Rane ee site veeedtans $14,118,103 $ 7,832,176 $ 6,140,441 $ 5,807,966 


Ho 
bre 
Na 
Bal 
Cit 
Ho 


Cat 
Ger 
Pat 


Home of New York Fleet 





me of New Work:..ic..6<6. $ 7,269,767 $ 4,767,347 $ 5,023,361 $ 3,719,226 
PRD y. OIRO! osclwre woree xv aeele 1,322,994 867,393 733,267 680,279 
tional Eiherty .< n0cc.se 6.0 ees 1,322,439 867,116 732,118 682,107 
timore American ..,.....+:. 549,891 389,963 329,753 306,193 
New Brunswick Fire........... 594,411 389,782 328,059 305,888 
V OF IN@W MOE. << -c-0, vessel 396,302 259,892 219,127 203,112 
mestead Fire ....5c000s 0008 396,281 259,864 219,111 203,722 
yraltar Fire & Marine....... 396,281 259,864 219,111 203,722 
Li) 12a genet de ee Ae rares deta ee ede 396,270 259,850 219,103 204,026 
icGias IOMG: cic use op caaee eens 264,194 173,252 146,080 135,611 
tl Revere Hise o....<scnennes 264,194 173,252 146,079 135,611 
MORAL feces ee eee $13,173,024 $ 8,667,575 $ 7,315,769 $ 6,779,497 


lidelity-Phenix 


Ni 


\me 


America Fore Group 


$ 4,218,425 


$ 2,032,564 $ 1,685,666 $ 1,687,764 








CONUIMOMEAR “nneccifex aces Cae kes 4,496,702 2,329,200 2,166,988 1,908,215 
yicaee. IE pevaccs on acae ee nes 2,680,468 967,877 767,621 607,772 
PCat BAGS eos ic is wcrecewoe 1,753,921 582,103 526,606 481,290 
GLC epee eee orare eee $13,149,516 $6,279,251 $ 5,443,962 $ 4,928,787 










Loyalty Group 





Aetna Life Group 
mobile of Hartford........ 


$ 8,695,005 


LNCHIGH SS" OF UNG Weace os sev ncieeas $ 5,748,080 $ 4,366,939 $ 3,979,131 $ 3,757,956 
ilwaukee Mechanics 1,820,225 1,382,864 1,260,058 1,190,019 
ncordia of Milwaukee........ 670,609 509,476 464,231 438,428 
tional-Ben Franklin.......... 670,609 509,476 464,231 438,428 
Pace TPS Ge WWiwcons ass weed es 670,609 509,476 464,231 438,428 

517 (|| ace $ 9,580,132 $ 7,278,231 $ 6,628,882  $ 6,263,259 


$ 4,374,565  $ 4,113,912 





ndard of Hartford.......... 213,522 144.760 121,127 111.881 
Fire, Waterloo........... 10,909 8595 8715 9.810 
Tt rn $ 8.919.436 $ 5,607,989 $ 4,504,407 $ 4,235,603 


Royal-Liverpool Group 





oyal (Of Tivetnool..s¢c0ccc005. $ 2,000,443 $ 1,113,098 $ 934,556 $ 884,067 
rpool & London & Globe.. 1,918,792 1,067,666 917,004 884,067 
ON ‘OL AIMONICA fos vuiereeses 1,934,984 1,083,094 850,065 752,737 
WARE EB oot cx airaurers ¥iereie's 765,361 431,215 333,851 290,089 
5 Oly ORO Diaries e Se leceree is 571,555 318,028 258,700: 238,017 
rican & Foreign, N. Y..... 326,603 181,730 128,423 102,007 
CESE WMO rc icctcwacdecees 234,746 130,619 98,975 85,006 
sh & Foreign Marine...... 183,714 102,223 88,026 85,006 
mes & Mersey Marine..... 102,063 56,791 51,047 51,003 
al of California...%..<.06 102,063 56,791 41,345 34,002 

ard of Baltimore......... 91,857 51,111 39,151 34,002 
ROMA coe vcese euxee sans $ 8,232,181 $ 4,592,366 $ 3,741,143 $ 3,440,003 





How Fire Company Groups Stand On Auto Production 


vear ago to the Travelers Indemnity, is 
no longer among the leading fire-marine 
groups in automobile production. It 
ranked second in 1945. 

The Loyalty Group is in fifth place for 
1946 with premiums of about $9,600,000 
and behind it ranks the Aetna Life 
Group with $8,900,000. The Royal-Liver- 
pool Group likewise shows a big increase 
in premiums with net of $8,230,000. The 
North America Group, the Aetna 
Group, the Fireman’s Fund Group, the 
St. Paul the National of 


lire 


Group and 


Insurance Co. of North America Group 
$ 4,985,277 


Insurance Co. of North America 





Hartford Group all reported in excess of 
$0,000,000 each in auto net premiums for 
1946. 


which exceeded that 


There were only five groups tn all 
figure in 1945, as 
compared with twelve in 1946 

In the tables published on this and 
succeeding pages, showing the 1946 in 
come and comparative figures for 1945, 


1944 and 1943, the names 
nies in a group are listed even though 


of all compa 


some of them do not write automobile 
business or else reinsure their writings 


entirely. 


$ 2,739,505 $ 2,519,881 


a 


3,428,754 


Alliance of Philadelphia........ 1,281,976 385,735 308, 194 283,486 
Philadelphia F. & M.......... 1,425,890 214,297 171,219 157,492 
NOUN se caccwnmdcaeeeaes $ 7,693,143 $ 4,383,541 $ 3,424,381 § 3,149,850 

Aetna Insurance Group 
AGU CIRO) ao on hon xa eso dae es. $ 4,603,630 $ 3,052,391 $ 2,807,856 $ 2,356,581 
Standard of New York......... 1,554,145 935,047 810,997 846,341 
Piedimaat Fire cc ccsccwces ccuss 654,072 $27 484 500,796 393,978 
World Fire & Marine... 630,239 378,719 338,100 332,062 
AC), = | cae pasa gees Re era $ 7,442,008  $ 4,793,639 $ 4,457,809  $ 3,928,962 

Fireman’s Fund Group 
Fireman’s Fund .......... is $ 4,961,594 $2,803,649 $ 2,227,259 §$ 2,031,291 
Home Fire & Marine....... 1,095,417 618,987 491,732 H,406 
Western National ............. 386,617 218,466 173,553 158,282 
dO r | 2 een ae i papers eer $ 6,443,628 $ 3,641,102 $2,892544 $ 2,638,039 














JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 








FIRE 


Offers Complete Facilities In 


MARINE | 
AVIATION 
AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY 




















“PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 
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Fi Great American Group 
° 1c CsPedt AWMORGAN socio ccacibs tek $ 3,097,622 $1,761,486 $ 1,459,227) $ 1,27 ) 
Fire Com pany Group igures American Alliance ............. 308.917 228/223 1801877 166.10 
Detroit Fire & Marine......... 159,977 91,838 76,592 ( 
; Rochester American ........... 159,977 91,838 70,592 6 
1946 1945 1944 1943 County Fire of Phila. ......;.... 80,193 46,194 38,617 is 
St. Paul F. & M. Group >. Sea: : ‘ oe Massachusetts Fire & Marine.. 80,193 46,194 38,617 
St. Paul Fire & Marine.. $ 5,053,347 $2,991,725 $ 2,497,849 § 2,097,341 North Carolina Home may ate 
Mercury Insurance Co, .. . 1,188,365 677,396 564,705 525,177, American National of Ohio..... 
DORA 6s caed SSeS we $ 6,241,712 $ 3,669,121 $ 3,062,554 $ 2,622,518 AP ORIN 505d stetn nto eee are $ 3,976,879 $ 2,265,773 $ 1,879,522 $ 1.6 ) 


National of Hartford Group American of Newark Group 


$ 1,706,472 
72,016 
36,308 


$ 1,815, 306 


$ 814,801 
413,287 
251,998 
201,373 
141,331 
141,332 

60,491 


$ 1,267,050 
53,917 
26,959 


$ 1,347,926 


$ 650,054 
330,840 
201,727 
161,213 
113,127 
113,127 

48,423 





















National Fire $5261.08) $ 3.496.227 $ 3,099,599 $ 3,009,676 American of Newark........... $ 3,561,435 
i cshanics Tender "300,888 50 720) 230,255 aon33. “Columbia ot Dayton: «ecw. fos 151,550 
“See De ile < ee ae 180.410 119.871 106,272 105,246 Dixie Fire of Greensboro....... TOTES 
Transcontinental : 180,410 119,870 106,272 105,246 Pe Pa ae a ae 
; ‘ eee ORAS Aves wets etrores $ 3,788,760 
Total — ; $ 6.013.658 $ 3.995.688  $ 3,542,398  $ 3,508,201 
Commercial Union Group 
Commercial Union, England.... — $ 1,492,857 
Chubb & Son Group ; beng Re a ee ee American Gentral... .c..565 66's 760,113 
Federal of New Jersey.... ; $ 2,958,488 — §$ 2,097,259 $ 1,877,485 $ 1,825,170 RE EC, a ee en 463,472 
Vigilant Ins. Co. of N. Y...... 455,152 322,655 288,844 280,795 = Commercial Union, New York.. 370,411 
\lliance of London Bsa 445,914 316,210 282,045 274,992 Union of London ............-. 259,892 
Marine of London.......... 445,914 315,769 282,045 278,279 Dak aR ie POR eB nce tnd. REO 259,892 
Sea of Liverpool 222,957 158,105 141,022 137,491 British General coc ciecivascees 111,252 
OPA s 05 6 siti 30% $ 4528425 $ 3,209,998 $ 2,871,441  $ 2,796,727 Tae ee eee $ 3,717,889 
mee gg Fire & Marine Group _ Glens Falls Group * 
Springfield F. & M 5 6 and ¢ 34949777 $ 2421645 $ 2086636 $ 1,798420 Glens Falls Ins. Co......:...... $ 3,017,653 
Michigan F. & M 102,734 284,746 245,343 Ziais “Gommerce ans) 6 Cos wares evqeters 532,527 
New England Fire. ead ; 100,683 71,187 61,336 52,853 ee SS 
Sentinel Fire 99 646 69,887 60,119 51,458 TQ GAS 2 hess donors ee anes $ 3,550,180 
Total... , $ 4,027,340 $ 2.847, 165 $ 2 453, 134 $ 2,114,146 Phoenix of Hartford Group 
Phoemx of BMarttord.. .c4:05.% $ 1,964,426 
Connecticut HITE y 2. sacecs 1,185,430 
Equitable Fire & Marine....... 237,086 
Great Eastern, White Plains... 62,380 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine.... eereee 
Central States Ture) .....-.2)..04: Greate 
tn \tlantic Mire SEP AS te hse ea. is 
’ US C00D To . BROKE, Rehance of Canadas... -s.sca cos ee 
: RS AGH Alieinns ce esnt Se Seo $ 3,449,322 
C. V. Meserole Group 
a) (2) | Ht) 4 Pacing Bire: Ins? Cos: keeses ss $ 1,403,779 
Mi fp Bankers & Shippers, N. Y..... 1,232,586 
jy > PERRI acts 
iy LAY Hersey: ins, GOuOr JN. Vege. sens 787, A85 
aC (a BRE ura tehcssdas agrees $ 3,423,850 

































$ 2,024,703 


$ 1,680,346 
297,590 


$ 1,983,936 





S LZA2eut 
767,110 
153,422 

35,680 


$ 1,159,266 
1,017,892 
650,320 


$ 2,22 7 478 


$ 1,375,802 
220,128 
146,752 

91,720 


$ 1,834,402 


$ 784,139 
483 368 
360,325 
353,640 
237,616 

60 


$ 2,219,148 


$ 646,474 
592,988 
416,327 
180,916 
112,938 
137,195 

80,980 
17,353 


$ 2,185, 171 


$ 2,606,042 
122,441 


$ 2,720,083 


$ 798,520 
249,759 
226,503 
187,221 
101,428 


$ 1,619,111 


$ 1,355,740 
239,248 


$ 1,594,988 


$ 886,204 
534,778 
106,955 

28,935 


$ 1,556,872 


$ 1,065,853 
937,565 
597,070 


$ 2,600, 488 


$ 1,106,747 
177,079 
118,053 

73,783 


$ 1 475, 662 


$ 672,725 
404,919 


$ 1,801,243 


$ 720,305 
494,312 
341,174 
162,536 
124,694 

82,751 
71,211 
15,151 


$ 2,012,134 


$ 2,293,700 
132,496 


$ 2,426,202 


$ 625,744 
173,826 
162,237 
127,472 

69,530 





Fire Association Group 
Fire: ASSOCIQHON: 5 6cscacc.c4 siaiseave. ss $ 2,350,605 
Lumbermen’s of Pa.. Bereta 376,097 
Reliance of Phil idelphia. bolas 250,731 
Philadelphia National ......... 156,707 
6 oc) ee Dann Ait eter bret Arr $ 3,134,140 
North British and Mercantile Croup 
WEGHORN BRoKERS| Péennsyivania. Mine: 06). .2i6.00 $ 1,047,860 
pears 27 eas North British and Mercantile. . 687,173 
il ROxRe “ Commonwealth of N. Y........ 503,285 
| eps.be ape Mercantile of America.......... 558,368 
) nd JOHN C.WEGHORN f Ba 235 Homeland of America.......... 313,193 
HES DRovecr NO. S is ae ai Océan: Maxine | ...5.0s0<sane es 26 
P Aic8l OJEC Be : at 
ean bet 2 
RAYS ERtcTeD WAT FoR. inane 3” Bere Pn Re ae ¢ 3,109,905 
a] ISe mY Bs Crum & Forster Group 
NY Westchester Pitre. .....<.06..<<.- $ 693,265 
(inited states Pure’ ..n...%6 000s 839,748 
Pe. PORTE TRCIVOE hss occ nies cara a es 633,458 
be Allemaninia Of (Pa. <..asicncey e's 218,918 
fy Richmond Ot IN, Vics cciesewes aces 186,256 
w Western Of “Canada cc 5:0cccc0s 299 572 
ri + THAT GOOD! But we do Southern Pire of N.C....ccie 04 129,660 
aig ee eet ee ee St caved British America. ...aso0s.c004e0 50,985 
co-operate, and we certainly give superlative as iis (nt Dee 
service. Let us help you on your next closing! {Reto eee Reeve ee on $ 3,051,862 
General of America Group 
t General of Amefica «0.0.5.0 $ 2,871,641 
7 lirst National of America...... 78,390 
( r Vi Pa f/ py Sr Seana 
wW J tn. Neghorn pone ne, oo enrerer rete cre T $ 2,950,031 
Cc ¢ 
at 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. Phoenix of —— Group $ 1,105,213 
Phoenix of London ............ sped 
Telephone WHitehall 3-5630 C 0 s ; Jes 
iit ia itl United Firemen’s, Phila........ 520,434 
Imperial of New York.......... 467,256 
Columbia of New York......... 379,867 
Union Marine & General....... 186,122 
MOtAl«. s.< PTW ea se $ 2,658,892 








$ 1,563,431 
(Ccentinued on Page 43) 


$ 1,158,809 


$ 141 | 
Ol Q 
5 Q 
$ 1,50 ) 


$ 624,519 
307,502 
183,999 
106,224 

84,792 
86,966 


10,340, 


$ 1,494,312 


$ 1,165,795 


2 )2, 168 


$ 1 308,263 


$ 803,619 
484,942 

96 YRS 
211055 


$ 1,407,504 


$ 2.61 


$ 1,21 


JO133 


ae 
1,827 


193,002 


l 


28,728 


&(). 453 


$ 1,609,102 


$ 649,126 
$11,902 
200,82 
274,626 
181,318 

$ 1 04 

$ 678,922 

5 8] 
320,439 
139,506 

>. 468 

2 (91 

610 

855 

$ 1,808,172 
$ 2:125,291 
001 

¢ » 20: 

$ 3 112 
l O42 
143,399 
| 671 

457 

¢ 281 
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— x e believe that sincere, helpful 








pe | cooperation with brokers is sound busi- 
2,161 
O18 ness... both for the individuals concerned 
se and for insurance as a whole. This creed 
ue has won us many friends over the years. 
2 | We invite you to test its value in action. 
1,2 
4), O82 


: M IN NER and BARNETT 


Managers, Metropolitan Department 


AMERICAN GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
291 ZURICH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
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1946 Auto Volume of Stock Casualty 


Companies Shows 47.7% Increase 


Represents Largest Net Writings and Biggest Increase in Single Year of 
Carriers Operating in N. Y. State; Countrywide Total Estimated 
at $442,194,550; 4- Year Comparisons 


The year 1946 will long be remembered 
by autom obile 


underwriters as it marked 


the largest production of automobile 


lines and the 


casualty greatest per 
centage of increase in business in a 
single year ever experienced in the 
tory of automobile insurance in_ this 
untt Stock casualty companies op 


State and doing 


erating in New Yorl 


countrywide 


hooks an estimated total of $442,194,550 the 


collision lines. 


net premiums, which represents a 
if 47.7% over the over-all net pre 
volume of 1945 in this line, or 
$150,000,000 increase. When the 


stock and 


mium 
nearly 
final figures for all companies 
mutual—writing this line are 
the grand total will undoubtedly be well 


ver $500,000,000 in net premium volume on 


It is a well recognized fact that the 
rate increases made 


ear were largely responsible for the 


substantially higher volume of automo 
bile business 


factor was that financial responsibility 


laws were 
states, 


Then, too, a 


swelled by 


gratefully 


mobile 
business put on their — the 


worse, 
production 


strictive 
quantity 
tabulated = day 


cedure is the 


ness which, 
during the past 75% to 80% on 
Analyzing 


produced. A contributing as 


giving 


and bre o%kers were 


war duty. 
Ordinarily company home offices would 


loss record took 


Dictating 


all lines of 


individual 


enacted in 
greater 


servicemen 


accept 
increase 
especially in 
increases 
measures 
over 


automobile 


it is estimated, 


the 


lines are 


such a big 


came at 
a decided turn for 


Quality 


business was the 
the 


losses incurred basis. 
1946 net writings 


breakdown indicates that the 


several 


number 


returned 


auto 


company 


additional 


an impetus to production. 


of agents 


active, their numbers 


from 


volume of 


business, but paradoxically the 1946 auto- 
time when 


P.. D: and 


So instead of pushing for 


mManage- 


ments were forced to put into effect re- 

ither than 
order of the 
wisdom of this pro 
all loss ratio for 1946 
casualty busi- 
will run about 


an earned premiums to 


as far 


concerned, a 


estimated 


Combined Auto Liability, Property 


Damage and Collision Premiums 


1946 
Hartford Accident... $26,151,645 
American Automobile 23,969,111 


22,362,965 
21,558,231 
20,583,709 
17,585,595 
14,704,513 
14,361,818 
12,323,423 
12,318,693 
11,790,229 
11,534,125 


Travelers Insurance C« 
Travelers Indemnity 
\etna Casualty & Surety 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
(General Accident 

\llstate of Chicage 
Maryland ¢ coiaity 
Fidelity & Casualty 
employers’ Liability 
Standard Accident 


Globe Indemnity 10,873,655 
Continental Casualty 10,861,107 
demnity of North America 9,827,120 


Kmplovers Reinsurance 9,195,484 
Roval Indemnity 


Massachusetts Bonding 


wT, 
New Amsterdam Casualty 7,585,180 
Great American Indemnity 7,389,123 
Zurich hedate sr lee 7,320,094 
\merican Fidelity & Casualty 6,785,683 
American Motorists ...... 6,420,241 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 6,372,135 
Home Indemnity ......... 5,958,623 
Preferred Accident 5,805,902 
Metropolitan Casualty 5,755,637 
\merican Employers 5,580,229 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp 5,375,860 
Glens Falls Indemnity 5,202,919 
Century Indemnity 5,039,210 


4,949,381 
4,643,645 
1,633,728 
$484,980 


\merica 


reneral Casualty ot 
reneral Reinsurance 
Fireman's 


Commercial Casualty 
{ 
{ 


Fund Indemnity 


1945 

$17,838,011 
14,308,590 
16,205,833 
8,299,966 
14,349,614 
12,370,858 
9,934 443 
9,496,366 
8.393.100 
8,148,381 
9,377 448 
7,595,843 
7,940,193 
8,237,999 
6,569,368 
5,671,207 
5,766,093 
5,405,668 
5,141,882 
5,607,697 
5,689,591 
5,549,429 
4,359,419 
1.464.446 
3,608,633 
1.845.602 
$223,336 
$336,171 


wn ww 


1944 

$15,671,162 
12,671,927 
14,391,655 
7,296,592 
12,739,348 
10,689,390 
8,510,921 
6,366,501 
7,313,503 
7,289,066 
8,424,396 
6,686,029 
7,083,502 
9,451,662 
5.826.704 
5,678,531 
$993,385 
5,352,354 
4,528,185 
4. 633,977 
1,909, 380 
4,551,575 
5,262,390 
1,063,163 
3,084,969 
1,126,734 
3,866,875 
1,004,742 
3,067,505 
2,926,302 
2,974,404 
3,185,254 
3,711,756 
1,991,218 


2,281,373 


1943 
$14,616,747 
11,545,132 
12,444,656 
6,190,646 
11,226,481 
9,070,853 
8,033,997 
5,213,341 
6,417,833 
6,246,545 
7,909,487 
5,462,887 
6,592,403 
7,364,907 
4,981,232 
3,739,085 
4,332,518 
332,877 
3,952,267 
3,923,165 
1,064,229 
1,485,319 
1,589,477 
3,703,269 
2,711,893 
3,821,195 
3,445,891 
3,423,455 
2,585,816 
2,473,965 
2,518,639 
2,941.870 
3,422,713 
1,954,349 
2,307,754 


auto liability total for the stock com- 
panies will be $305,203,123 or an increase 
of 40.1%. This compares with the 1945 
figure of $217,781,702 which represented 
15.9% gain over the volume of 
automo- 


about 
1944. However, the combined 
bile P. D. and collision writings for the 
past year, estimated at $136,991,427, rep- 
resented the remarkable increase of 
67.7% over the 1945 total. This sub- 
stantial jump in writings was due largely 
to rate increases but the fact that new 
car production got underway last year 
was also a factor—especially in the col- 
lision insurance increase. 

The four-year comparisons in net pre- 
mium writings, given on this and suc- 
ceeding pages, will be studied more care- 
fully than ever before because of the 
decided upward turn taken by so many 
of the 
losses, 


For four consecutive years the 


companies in both writings and 


Hart- 
ford Accident has maintained leadership 
in the list of stock casualty companies 


Its 1946 production reached $26,151,645, 
a gain of nine million dollars. Other top 
ranking companies in order of their pre- 
mium volume are the American Auto 
Travelers, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, United States FF. & G., 
Accident and Allstate of Chicago. 

As to the future of the automobile line, 


office ex- 


mobile, 
General 


the sentiment among home 
ecutives at this writing is that an un- 
derwriting profit in this line cannot h¢ 
expected before 1948. Rate 
this year, were wel- 


increases, 
authorized earlier 
come, but underwriters continue 
faced by poor loss experience. A ray 0! 
hope in the 1947 picture is that the auto 
statistics show some improve- 


to be 


accident 
ment, but the accident frequency is still 
far too high. The situation is, at best, 
very disturbing. 
hand, are scrutizingly selective in their 
underwriting. The public, on the other, 
feels that if it must pay more for auto- 


Companies, on the one 


mobile insurance, fair consideration 


should be given in acceptance of their 


in the writing of automobile insurance. business. 
United States: Casualty. sc... 4,477,430 3,085,369 2,489,385 2.141 749 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Phila. 4,210,305 2,331,425 2,330,420 1,869,147 
European General 3,648,849 1,998,762 1,470,727 1,520,477 
American Surely. c.cc.caso acs 3,470,636 2,202,790 1,828,135 1,595,625 
London Guarantee & Accident.. 3,415,284 2,335,340 2,033,121 1,791,415 
Bankers Indemnity ........... 3,357,804 2,074,117 1,761,628 1.536.760 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.. 3,089,043 2,268,964 2,043,159 1,766,090 
Phoenix Indemnity ............ 2.926.380 1,946,491 1,639,863 1,333,623 
United States Guarantee ...... 2,854,287 2,026,950 1,872,962 1,803,906 
Eagle Indemnity ...<.4......0% 2,802,617 2,628,649 2,184,073 1,801,326 
Standard Surety & Casualty.. 2,767,482 1,840,736 1,523,501 1,333,603 
London & Lancashire Ind. 2,670,552 1,992,415 1,723,690 1,435,049 
Keystone Auto Club .......... 2,522,669 1,622,477 1,322,065 1,208,632 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland 2,472,850 1,853,083 1,316,331 1,268,162 
Car Se (General ok cscs cox sreain 2,464,978 1,916,074 1,664,365 1,472,486 
Sin Indemnity: 20% ceo d cc scna 2,458,552 1,836,652 1,503,560 1,228,460 
American Reinsurance ........ 2,224,529 1,374,888 600,166 466,527 
New York Castialty: 3 oie cscs 2,188,503 1,324,976 1,160,451 985,880 
Connecticut Indemnity ........ 2,118,315 1,357,507 1.248508 Ree 
Columbia Casualty ......:..... 1,841,636 1,288,839 1,180,231 1,004,165 
Hardware Ind. of Minn........ 1,760,687 1,569,680 1,076,695 702,292 
Western National ...... ...... 1,703,920 1,047,809 756,209 722.065 
Protective Indemnity ......... 1,626,195 1,182,786 875,639 663.352 
Citizens Caswilty «2.666. ..65s 1,509,238 928,371 779,714 701,151 
Associated Indemnity ......... 1,384,118 1.081.296 921.489 867,093 
General Transp. Cas. & Surety 1,336,748 885,428 1,471,284 332.400 
United National Indemnity 1,203,990 475,535 122,696 
Pennsylvania Casualty ........ 1,106,778 1,102,669 2,854,391 5,587.36 
: feerless Casualty. ...4. 6.20004 1,012,920 722,159 813,882 780.080 
Yorkshire Indemnity ......... 861,390 502,360 512,579 382.873 
National Surety. .océsia ce cecees 835,497 326,456 8,186 aren 
New England Casualty ........ 681,020 376,944 217,542 170.973 
Merchants Indemnity, N. Y..... 608,900 412,256 368,247 352.82? 
National Casualty ...0...066.500 578,940 463,449 487,422 456,104 
Excess Insurance Co. ......... 562,336 499,546 523,523 1,077.84 
New Jersey Manufacturers.... 546,855 391,969 338,611 
Norwich Union Indemnity..... 52127 327,614 263,902 210,822 
\merican Guarantee & Liability 433,082 259,728 161,433 96,669 
Universal Indemnity .......... 254,135 188,562 199,046 224275 
Arex. INGGMNILTY . 0566068 ssaas 75,816 62,520 61,312 59.392 
Seaboard Surety. ..ciciscccs sees 30,463 12,163 7,254 
National Union Indemnity 9,154 Bore re 
North American Casualty...... 3,260 2,331 212 eitean = a 
Petia: TAO 2 zoivcalseca cs waewe 224 16 28 18 
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Auto Liability Writi 
uto Liability ritings 
, i ; 1946 1945 1944 1943 
y fravelers Insurance Co......... $22,362,965 $16,205,833 $14,391,655 $12,444,656 Established in 1934 
Hartford Accident ............ 18,554,956 12,900,576 11,358,972 10,588,331 
tna Casualty & Surety...... 14,982,858 10,553,607 9 314,909 8,119,776 
\merican Automobile ......... 12,876,068 — 10,158,234 8,938,857 8,108,652 Oo . fa A N L @) N w E Pp O R 7 S 
. United States F. & G.......... 12412212 8,860,789 7,671,045 6,487,313 
. General Accident ............. 8,911,805 6,542,261 5,962,171 5,571,244 
Maryland Casualty ........... 8,877,046 6,058,157 5,254,409 4,620,112 
Standard Accident ............ 8,812,560 6,126,826 5 422,932 4,340,019 
Fidelity & Casall. .<....c+<:. 8,797,455 5,908,440 3,275,204 ~—=—«4,482.208 a 
Alistate of. Chicago............ 8,537,394 6,216,837 4,694,130 3,704,060 
Employers’ Liability ........... 8,292,661 6,684,453 6,002,105 5,610,244 
Globe Indemnity .... 1.0.0.5: 7,964,956 5,911,021 5,299,662 4,920,801 
Continental Casualty .....0.2.. 7,854,550 6,014,622 7,011,087 5,371,971 
FE ployers Reinsurance ree 7,710,202 4,819,444 4,920,773 3,308,244 110 William St., New York 7 
Indemnity of North America.. 7,021,615 4,761,924 4,233,028 3,582,413 
u Roval IMGeMMItY ....c6s0c-0%0 6,165,588 4,177,828 3,599,067 3,100,484 
045, Massachusetts Bonding ....... 5,620,648 3,982,904 4,014,230 4,002,989 Rector 2-5920 
sie New Amsterdam Casualty .... 5,448,577 3,715,539 3,261,590 2.816.647 
3 Great American Indemnity.... 5,352,338 4,137,856 3,409,516 2,864,274 
vai \merican Fidelity & Casualty.. 5,216,977 4,181,121 3,597,415 3,537,670 
& D~ Bite: cee ie peered: eas 5,011,558 4,038,121 3,647,224 2,979,088 — 
eral Metropolitan Casualty ........ 4.211.543 3,568,428 3,275,032 2.885.123 ALTONA RA IRIE RRM ARIE NEE Ra RRR Rie 
American Motorists ........... 4,465,971 3,307,151 3,012,581 2 664,330 
ine, St. Paul-Mercury Ind. ........ 4,336,147 3.023.879 —- 2,714,267 2.483.383 
ex HB Commercial Casualty .......... 4,132,334 2.963.766 2.668.265 2.434.513 A t P D d Collisi Results 
un- Dow TAMIR 5 ccs desccees: 4,131,313 2,532,442 2,158,670 1. 884,565 uto li, - an OLLISsion esults 
be Preferred Accident ........... 3,972,568 3,340,201 2.854.688 2,577,874 
ISS, General Reinsurance .......... 3,882.626 2,171,392 1,813,393 1,802,330 
vel- \merican Employers’ ......... 3,816,152 2,996,412 2,797 099 2,363,730 1946 1945 1O44 1943 
be ; Glens Falls Indemnity Road nme 3,710,153 2.505.209 2.091.877 1,760,172.) Travelers Indemnity So teas $18,673,579 = $ 6,566,304  $ 5,811,573 $ 4.926.105 
2. j Century Indemnity ..........-. 3.616.800 2,553,337 2.151.940 1.800 10° American Automobile ......... 11,093,043 $150,356 3,733,070 3,436,480 
utd Central Surety & Ins. Corp..... 3,437,725 2.188.690 2,109,101 1.925,981 Hartford Accid 7 =06 680 1 037.435 31240 pe 
artic Poin | |. | Si aera UP, D dD s ) 
Ve- Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... 3,242,744 2,223,827 2,044.634 1.686.703 o re si a sas: f sence 4,512,190 4,028,410 
still United States Casualty........ 3,242,252 2,231,856 1,825,917 1,551,075 Allstate of Chicago «.......... 5,824,424 3,279,529 1,672,371 1.509.281 
est. General Casualty ..2........... 3.188.970 2.957.145 2.596.244 2.369.635 General Accident ............. 5,792,708 3,392,182 2,548,750 2,462,753 
on European General ............ 3,113,193 1,702,850 1,284,457 1,317,434 Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 5,600,851 3,796,007 3,424,439 3,106,705 
heir ae ee Casualty, Phila. 2 | — meson peering U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty..... 5,173,383 3,510,069 3,018,345 2,633,540 
her ; ‘ravelers Indemnity .......... 2,884,652 733,662 485,019 264, Af ee ‘ : : 
‘ ; ; ge ts a ‘ y & Casu Se ER er 3,521,238 2,242, 2,013,772 764,247 
uto- American Surety ....6.dsceeac'ss 2,455,251 1,596,617 1,314,136 1.129.312 — . ; nas é ne _ me ‘an nee setae 
tion f Bankers Indemnity ............ 2.386.155 1,487,722 1,259,757 1,095,006 Employers’ Liability .......... 3,497,508 2,092,995 2,422,291 2,200,245 
heir London Guarantee & Accident 2,365,876 1,640,217 1.426.881 1,248,399 Maryland Casualty ........ mre 3,446,377 2,334,943 59,094 1,797,723 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee... 2.171.201 1.618,835 1.453.985 1,240,347 Continental Casualty ......... 3,006,557 2,223,377 2,440,575 1.992.036 
Phoenix Indemnity ease aioe eree 2,035.886 1,369,559 1,149.873 927,292 Globe Indemnity .............. 2,908,699 2,029,172 1,783,840 1,671,602 
7.40 Bagle? Indemnity ©. cdess.<. 0056: 2,012,947 1,901 508 1,574,267 1,297,106 ee N : \ a > 205 S505 47 502 67 WL QTC 
147 United States Guarantee....... 1976068 1416578 130078 120,474 ‘MOemmity of North Amerkxa.. 22655 LAAN Lee = 18 
).477 Standard Surety & Casualty... 1.971.442 1.328.550 1.095.706 954.484 Standard Accident ............. 2,721,505 1,469,017 1,263,007 1,122,868 
(gue 1 ‘ 971,442 328,55 095, 54, 
ae London & Lancashire Ind..... 1,894,285 1,442,390 1,244,115 1,021,604 Royal Indemnity .............. 2 404,756 1,588,265 1,394,318 1,232,034 
1.760 \merican Reinsurance ........ 1,850,175 1,221,395 554,490 Ss seiinnsancecainatcunests 2,308,536 1,651,470 1,262,156 1,085,141 
1.090 \ccident & Cas. of Switzerland 1,784,648 1,339,124 943,899 904,254 New Amsterdam Casualty ..... 2,136,603 1,426,343 1,266,595 1,135,620 
ae Cat QiGeneeah evades s.cescues 1,722,650 1,335,496 £,1574.752 1,008,471 M | ;, sondi > 070.071 1422-764 1.338.124 1.320.888 
9060 a : Sa > > >) > ’ 779 69m ViLassachusetts MOMGEREEEE a coc ce L0/00/ ,422,/0 woe, LZ ILI Oe 
| 326 — nampa ee nai goo pias pis py Great American Indemnity 2. 036,785 1,469,841 1,224,461 1,058,801 
3 603 § =New York Casualty ........... 1,537,735 45,331 832,182 184,576 at y....  2,036,78! 469, 224, 058, 
5.049 Connecticut Indemnity ........ 1,471,436 960,307 1,248,508 .... St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity ... 2,035,988 1,440,567 1,348,896 1,219,886 
on Columbia Casualty ............ 1,304,138 918,450 838,343 702,728 American Motorists Ins. Co.... 1,954,270 1,052,268 2,249,809 1,925,147 
2 162 ‘ : 715 120 32 72 %65 700.5 : ; 0.938 
4186 Keystone Auto (¢ lub Tee 1,292,71: 889,384 772,26 709,571 Cosstual Siasety th Sa. Cores: 1.938.135 1.207.818 958 404 650.835 
160) Hardware Ind. of Minn........ 1,217,052 1,195,037 730,378 109,188 bin cathe Pas 1.833.333 1.505.401 1,272.04 1,243,321 
527 Western National ...........-. 1,205,187 762,275 616,261 Siggts ‘Preferred Accident .......-. eh 833,35. MOA sahuadel 2A3,52 
5 880 Citizens Casualty of N. Y..... 1.143.339 737,115 609,822 553,070 Home Indemnity ......... 1,827,110 1,076,191 926,299 &27,328 
1163 Protective Indemnity ......... 1,129,933 840,953 617,612 156,397. American Employers ......... 1,764,077 1,339,759 1,207,643 1,059,725 
7 992 Gen'l Trans. Cas. & Surety.... 1,039,215 687,471 1,317,500 243,028 American Fidelity & Casualty. 1.568.706 1,368,308 954,160 047.649 
LOC 5 cuted amet Fedcenaity -... nes ap — _-':° Glens Falls Indemnity......... 1,492,766 921,378 834,425 713,531 
352 Strict: TE asics nccsvess 806,724 585,571 671,839 652,120 ‘ exe cine 
| - Pennsylvania Casualty ........ 783,308 720,599 1,904,466 3,953,177 Employers Reinsurance 1,485,282 851,763 757,758 130,841 
5 ~ \ssociated Indemnity ......... 693,640 514,615 458,993 448,797. General Casualty ........ =, gets 1,454,675 1,239,946 1,115,512 1,053,078 
i ‘hants Indemnity, N. Y.... 608,488 412,256 368,247 352,822 Century Indemnity ............ 1,422,410 968,529 822,464 718,531 
a4 ‘ ne mal Surety coe eae 600,471 230,135 8,186 °° Manufacturers Casualty, Phila 1,286,682 685,099 668,661 554,547 
oe Yorkshire Indemmity ....6s... 599,363 348,920 301,093 257,360 i ee . 24? 23¢ 837,325 776,739 21,551 
273 | (Tie Le... 554.250 478.579 501.152 922 308 Fireman’s Fund Indemnity .... La ) ; 9329 776,73 621,55 
073 New Jersey Manufacturers ... 544,167 390,181 338,611 .... United States Casualty ....... 1,235,178 853,519 663,468 590,674 
297 q Ne England Casualty ....... 497 371 276,964 157,684 120,565 Keystone Auto Club .......... 1,229,954 733,093 549.800 199,061 
! 4 q National CASINOS cc ckies cvs 111,460 331,412 344,652 319535 London Guarantee & Accident 1,049,408 695,123 606,240 543,016 
74 & Norwich Union Indemnity...... 367,387 233,110 185,384 141,997 American Surety ............. 1,015,385 606,173 513,999 166,313 
5 299 : \nc rican Guarantee & Liability 312,056 187,502 117,802 69,199 Bankers Indemnity ........... 971,649 586,395 501,871 140,764 
6 69 q Universal Indemnity .........-. 175,880 131,320 137,076 152,913 Metropolitan Casualty ......... 944,094 654,908 591.843 560,768 
4973 4 NEON Tere, ice acne aus dea, 52.006 $3,548 42,596 10.803 Ocean Accident & Guarante: 917,842 650,129 589, 264 525,243 
mM) 
9,39 d SI OG SWGEtY cc cede ch ecesen 21,973 8,383 7254 eas Phoenix Indemnity ........ , 890,494 576,932 189,990) 106,331 
National Union Indemnity .... 6,405 oles sect ..... United States Guarantee ... 878,229 610,372 552,194 536,432 
; Xi American Casualtyv...... 2,793 2,024 272 Commercial Casualty ......... 817,047 568,460 516,989 507,357 
18 \et i ad re Pieces 224 16 28 18 Standard Surety & Casualty... 796,040 512,186 127,795 379,119 
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1946 


1 I iden nity 
Sun Indemnity : oi 
London & Lancas hit re Indemnity 
General Reinsurance 
Car & General 
lated Indemnity 
\ccident & Cas of 
New York Casualty 
‘onnecticut Indemnity 
Hardware Ind. of Minn 
Columbia Casualty 
European General 
Western National 
Protective Indemnity 
United National Ind 
American Reinsurance 
Citizens Casualty of N.Y 
Pennsylvania Casualty 


Switzerland 


789.670 
776,384 
770,267 
751,102 
742,328 
690,478 
688,202 
650,768 
646,879 
543,635 
537,498 
535,656 
198,733 
496,262 
382,290 
374,354 
365,899 
323,470 


297,533 


Gen’l Transp. Cas. & Suret 

Yorkshire Indemnity 262,027 
National Surety ......... 235,026 
Peerless Cas “ 206,196 
New England Cas ialty 183,649 
National Casualty 167,480 
Norwich Union Indemnity 153,740 
American Guarantee & L iability 121,026 
Universal Indemnity 78,255 
Arex Indemnity 23.810 
Seaboard Surety 8,490 
Excess Insurance Co. ..... 8,077 
National Union Indemnity 749 
New Jersey Manufacturers O88 
North American Casualty 167 
Merchants Indemnity, N. ¥ 112 


BEST PRINTS SAFETY BOOK 


First Annual Edition of “Best’s Safety 
Directory” Covers Data on 1,000 
Safety Devices 
Phe \lfred MM Best Co., throug ts 
ineeriny division, recently pub- 
annual edition of “Best's 
compiled and 
“Safety Tn 


atct Cnye 
ed the first 
Safety Directory.” It was 
edited by the men who edit 
vineering” magazine. 

The directory 
nent, satety 
gents, plant 
cal personnel an “ency: 
ing essential intormation 


presents to manage 
purchasing 
and medi 
covel 
1,000 


directors 
superintendents 
lopedia” 


on vel 


roducts, devices and equipment used in 
safety, first aid, hygiene, health conser 
vation and fire protection 


The book lists safety products and 


wverments; deseribes the haz 


latest impr 

ard and the remedy pomts up the need 
and field of use of each product; gives 
names and addresses otf manutacturers, 


and local dealers. It is cro 
contains a comprehensive, 


listributors 
indexed and 
topical index. 

The directory is 


priced at $5 oa COps 


and can be obtained at the office of Al 
fred M. Best Co., in New York City, o1 
in any of its branch offices located at 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 


Dallas and Los Angeles. 
DEATHS DOWN, ACCIDENTS UP 


New York Auto Fatalities Lowest in 


History; Non-Fatal Injuries 
Highest in 9 Years 
The Bureau of Motor Vehicles ot 
New York reports that on the basis of 
miles traveled, the = state’s automobile 
death toll of 2,004 in 1946 was the lowest 
in history, while the non-fatal injuries 
were the highest in nine vears. The 


100,000,000) miles 
fallen be 


was 84 pet 
time it has 


death rate 
traveled, thre 
low 10 

The 1945 rate 


first 


was 10 and in 1O4D, the 


last pre-war vear, it was 10.5. In three 
of the past sixteen years the rate has 
been above 15. In 1946 there was a 14% 
increase in car registration and a 30% 


increase in mileage over 1945. 
SIGNS IOWA SAFETY ACT 

Gov. Robert D. Blue has signed into 
law the financial responsibility act 
passed bv both houses of the Towa levis 
lature The act will not go into effec 
until October 1, 1947 Under the act 
any automobile driver involved ino a 
accident causing $50 or more propert 
damage or death or injury to any person 
will be reauired to guarantee liability by 
posting bonds or showing receipt of a 
liability insurance policy or have his 
1 revoked. 


registration certificate 


‘ 


EE. 
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1945 
727,141 
570,344 
550,025 
229,544 
580,578 
566,681 
513,959 
379,645 
397,200) 
374,643 
370,389 
295,912 
285,534 
341,833 
149,550 
153,493 
191,256 
322,070 
197,957 
153,440 
96,321 
136,588 
99 ORO 
132,037 
94,504 
72,226 
57,242 
18,972 
3,780 
A ).967 


1,788 
307 


1944 
609,806 
169,427 
179,575 
177,825 
506,613 
462,496 
372,432 
328,269 
373,736 
346,31 7 
341,888 
186,270 
239,948 
258,027 
10), 362 
15,676 
169,892 
949,925 
153,784 
211,486 
2,399 
142,043 
59,858 
142,770 
78,518 
13.631 
61,970 
18,716 
































1943 
504,220 
449,883 
413,445 
152,019 
164,015 
$18,296 
363,908 
301,304 


293,104 
301,437 
203,043 
205,750 
206,955 
ae Travelers Group 
24,697 


1946 1945 


Combined Auto Liability, P. D. and 
Coll. Writings of Casualty Co. Grou: 


i? 7) 


1944 I! 











168 081 Wravevers $s. (00.40. bis os rnc: $22,362,965 $16,205,833 $14,391,655 $12.44 454 
1,634,459 Travelers Indemnity .......... 21,558,231 8,299,966 7,296,592 6,191) 646 
89,372 ese 
125,513 i Ee $43,921,196 $24,505,799 $21,688,247 $18,6.35.202 
127,960) 
49,508 
136,569 
68,825 Royal-Liverpool Group 
— Globe Indemnity .............. $10,873,655 $ 7,940,193 $ 7,083,502  $ 6,502.403 
18°5R9 Re yal Indemnity atk 8,570,344 5,766,093 4,993,385 332,518 
ee Hagle Indemnity sccac0sxcee secs 2,802,617 2,628,649 2,184,073 1,801,326 
154,776 _ a 
DAES cy els does es $22,246,016 $16,334,935 $14,260,960 = $12,726,247 


(Continued on Page 46) 





“Custom-Made” 
Premium Financing 
for Insurance Brokers 


Casualty 























PREMIUM 
CORPORATION 


Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. 


Automobile 
Sun Insurance Office, 


Fire 


Ltd. 


(City, suburban and countrywide) 


Sun Insurance Office, 


Ltd. 


Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Inland and Ocean Marine 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. 
Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


C] Twenty-fourth Year en 
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4.Year Comparative Writings in 
Auto Liability of Casualty Co. Groups 


Travelers Group 


yelers) Mise (COs 23s suche at 
elers Indemnity .......... 
enaR Gy See i 


Royal-Liverpool Group 


Globe Indemnity .........0605: 
Roval Indemnity. ... i522 0262005 
Facle Indemnity ...20iscc.se00 

L0G] 01 Rte aie eaed eg eee 


Aetna Life Group 


\cina Casualtty & Surety..... 
Ne tite ee ceo cere darters ean 
ROR soos sraco swore 


Employers’ Group 
Kniployers’ Liability 
\merican Employers 


TONES Sos siecdadta Shela 


Loyalty Group 


\ictropolitan, Casualty ........ 
Commercial ‘Casualty ...5. 06.06 
PORAD: civce ce scwiewe wes 


New Amsterdam Group 


New Amsterdam Casualty ..... 
United States Casualty........ 
Weitalle Sues sae ad 


Continental Casualty Group 


Continental Casualty .......... 
National Casualty 2.2.6 ..e0.: 
0) | alien aera ee are 


Preferred Accident peated 


l’reterred Accident ........ 
Protective Indemnity ......... 
Daan. 6 Sun sc ees 


Fireman’s Fund Group 





1946 1945 
$22,362,965 $16,205,833 
2,884,652 1,733,662 
$25,247,617 $17,939,495 


$ 7,964,956 


$ 5,911,021 





6,165,588 4,177,828 
2,012,947 1,901,508 
$16,143,491 $11,990,357 


$14,982 858 
224 


$14,983,082 


$ 8,292,661 
3,816,152 


$12,108,813 


$ 4,811,543 
4,132,334 


$ 8,943,877 


$ 5,448, 


577 
3,242,252 


'$ 8,690,829 


$ 7,854,550 
411,460 


$ 8,266,010 


$ 3,972,509 
1,129,933 


5,102,502 


Sf 


$10,553,607 
16 


$10,553,623 





$ 6,684,453 
2,996,412 


9,680,865 


fe 


4 


3,508,428 
2,963,766 


$ 6,532,194 


$ 5,947,389 


$ 6,014,622 
331,412 


$ 6,346,034 
$§ 3,340,201 
840,953 


$ 4,181,154 


1944 


$14,391,655 
1,485,019 


$15,876,674 


$ 5,299,662 
3,599,067 
1,574,267 


$10,472,996 


$ 9,314,909 
28 


$ 9,314,937 


$ 6,002,105 
2,797,099 


$ 8,799,204 


$ 3,275,032 
2,668,265 


$5,943,207 


$ 3,261,590 
1,825,917 


$ 5,087,507 


$ 7,011,087 
344,052 
$ 7,355,739 


$ 2,854,688 
617,612 


$ 3,472,300 


1943 


$12,444,656 
1,264,481 


$13, 709, 137 


$ 4,920,801 
3,100,484 
1,297,106 


$ 9,318,391 


$ 8,119,776 
18 


$ 8 8,119, 794 


$ 5,610,244 
2,363,730 


$7 973,974 


Sn 319,63 6 


$ 6,647 
1,075 


$ 4,367,722 


281 
1,55 


$ 5,371,971 
319,535 


$ 5,691,506 


$ 2,577,874 
546,397 


$ 3,034,271 


Fire Company Group Figures 





(Continued from Page 38) 
1946 1945 
Travelers Group 
PYANCIOES DING ioe. cee resis ves cece: $ 2,490,343 $ 8.097.661 
Charter Oak Fite... .<00cc..005 
ROHGIY: 036 ones eon sew: $ 2,490,343 $ 8,097,661 
Agricultural Group 
BASE IOTIRS BU oo 6. 6 scecdie eisinie's'a denis $ 1,966,530 $$ 1,177,719 
Biipine Stale... <0 cece vescs ces 491,632 294,430 
BONA ivisaccsccicccsces SABRE $ 1,472,149 
Providence Washington Group 
Providence Washington ....... $ 2,209,673 $ 1,066,670 
PANGS isa ar aes RKa cu axeen, 197,939 216,402 
OG | Spay it nel abe era tS $ 2,407,612 $1, 223,072 
Hanover Fire Group 
Hanover Fire of N. Y........... $ 2,171,531 $ 1,377,636 
Fulton Fire of N. Y¥.......2-0s. ; 
SROUAN so5 0 ei akGe ee $ 2,171,531 $ 1,377,636 
Sun Group 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd...... $ 1,315,680 $$ 635,217 
Patriotic of America........... 145,741 199.662 
Sun Underwriters, N. Y........ 215,145 184,075 


Total. .... $ 1.018.954 


$ 1,97¢ 1,506 


Boston-Old Colony Group 
Boston € 1258168 $ 


562. ) 16 


692,087 
240,045 


$ 1,821,114 §$ 
on Page 


(Continued 


Phoenix of London Group 
London Guarantee & Accident. . 
Phoenix Indemnity 


$ 2,365,876 
2. 035,886 


$ 1,640,217 
1,369,559 


SRC N eeu cic ats sileela wieraares $ 4,401,762 $ 3,009,776 
American Surety Group 

American Surety ........<<. -. $2,455,251 $ 1,596,617 

New York Casualty 1,537,735 945,331 


MR OUR arain ostaetuiy ea a es $ 3,992,986 $ 2,541,048 


Commercial Union-Ocean Group 


1944 


$ 6,712,141 


Sf 


6,712,141 


$ 985,139 
246,284 


$ 1,231,423 


$ 816,872 
187,768 


$ 1,004,640 


f 


$ 1,106,542 


$ 1,106,542 


$ 622,956 
174,738 
149,195 


$ 46,889 


§ 553,360 
168,974 


$ 1,426,881 
1,149,873 


$ 2,576,754 


$ 1,314,136 
832,182 


S$ 2} 16,318 


$ 6,173,515 


+ 


n 


, 


$ 


$ 


fe 


§ 


$ 6,173,515 


1943 


880,124 
276,817 


1,156,941 


773,044 
145,048 


918.092 


1,094,373 


1,094,373 


518,476 
167,273 
123,586 


809,335 


195,805 
160,911 


656,716 


1.248 399 


Q?7 20? 


2,175,091 


1,129,312 
684.576 


1,813,888 











lireman’s Fund? Indemnity..... $ 3,242,744 $ 2,223,827 = $ 2,044,034 = $ 1,686,203 Ocean Accident & Guarantee... $2,171,201 $ 1,618,835  $ 1,453.8 $ 1,240,847 

Western National Indemnity... 1,205,187 762,275 616,261 516,315 Columbia Castaliv = sc.eu2s6eus 1,304,138 918,450 838,343 702,728 

Total... 00s eee e cece ees $ 4,447,931 $ 2,986,102 $ 2,660,895 $ 2,202,518 LC rae $ 3,475,330  $ 2,537,285 $ 2.202238  $ 1,943,575 
CLARENCE McDANIEL SAMUEL A. MEHORTER 













your office 









business.” 


** Letter 





'OHN D. HICKEY 





is as up-to-date 
other boys represent old-fashioned ragtime. 
I arrive at that appraisal? Simply by comparing the 
way your policies are put through, and the willing- 
ness of your office to do just as much as you possibly 
Your boys and girls have 
the spirit which attracts new business and holds old 


can to help the broker. 


on file at this office. 


oNIEL 8 COMA 


No. 1 of a Series 
A satisfied broker** 


“Compared with other agency offices on the Street, 
as modern swing—the 


How do 





recently said: 








GEORGE N. GAVEY, JR. 
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75 Maiden Lane, New York 7 
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Fire eS: Group Figures 


(Continued from Page 43) 


1946 
Security of New Haven Group 
Security of New Haven......... $ 1,509,684 
MAGE MOORWRSE . sa courausaer cass 309,212 





cS $ 1,818,896 


National Union Group 


1945 


$ 932,683 
175,872 


$ 1,108,555 


$ 1,345,662 
460 





National Union Fire. woos & 1,757681 
sirmingham of P ittsbure es ee 263 
DORE Gs cew eke cecotulass $ 1,757,944 


New Hampshire Group 


New Hampshire Fire........... $ 1,200,692 
Granite State Five. 66 ecs> csacsss 517,109 
NA oes alae Once $ 1,717,801 


Pearl American Group 


$ 1,346,122 


$ 664,072 
333,160 





$ 997,232 


$ 624,270 
589,393 
257,052 





PORE Of SIOMGOR . a5 sc bones cise $ 714,366 
Kureka-Security F. & M....... 674,265 
DUOMATCH TUTE ois veslysaceva ves 294,151 

NORD). och ieéccebobsienn aoe 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 


American EGiNtaDle: .50.. <5. $ 797,549 
lobe & Republic of America.. 332,312 

New York Pire ..:.. 332,312 
Merchants & Manufacturers 199,387 
MIRC Oc ic ee eres $ 1,661,560 


London & Lancashire Group 


London & Lancashire..........  $ 660,202 
Orient of Hartford .......4.<5.. 416,464 
rer sel i @. Be Sree 173,658 
Law Union & Roc k etre anet s 138,927 
Standard Marine ..... wate 229 486 

PAE cc na wea e x > “$616,737 


Globe & Rutgers Group 


(slobe & Rutgers....... $ 727 2) 
Insurance Co. State of Pa... 265,734 
\merican Home Fire........ ; 140,315 

Total ; $ 1,133,269 


Atlas Group 


\tlas Assurance Co., Ltd $ 939,877 
Albany of New York : Sa 178,919 
WOtal. 5.665 ; ae 1, 118,796 


Scottish Union & National Group 
h Union & National...... $ 959,226 
Central Union of N. J.........- Te 


Maritime of Liverpool.......... * 
SUNN cece ees eons $ 959, 226 
* Not included ; under RY sepa rate management, 
Merchants of N. Y. Group 
Merchants of New York........ $ 795,072 
Washington Assurance ........ 156,780 
Merchants Ind. Corp..... 
MONON oc oc enis a coos, OSU Boz 
Caledonian Group 
ee re TT eee eer $ 545,497 
Caledonian lunevic: he cn payee 151,672 
ng | i a a ee 250,425 
Total ie ici” Beret 


London Assurance Group 


'ondon Assurance ............ $ 565,718 
Manhattan I° & M . wie ees 275,378 
Total. et Fa 2 $ 841,096 


Yorkshire Group 


Yorkshire ; $ 539.099 
Seaboard Fire & Marine....... 234,811 
London & Provincial M. & G... 45,793 


RR che aceak $ 819,703 


$ 1,470,715 


$ 432,366 
183,608 
191,900 
110,164 


$ 918,038 


$ 520,093 
386,513 


117,695 


119,609 
86,893 


$ 543,980 
103,609 


$ 647, 589 


$ 685,106 


ra 


$ 685,106 


$ 529,652 


118,826 


$ 648.478 


$ 337,456 
119,172 
138,714 


$ 505, 342 


Ns 





$ 350,465 


165,556 


$ 516,021 


$ 266,616 


110,177 
53,323 


$ 430,116 








Sf> 





fo | 





1946 1945 1944 1943 
Norwich Union Fire Group 
Norwich Union Fire........... $ 545,451 $ 313,203 $ 278937 ¢ 
Eagle Fire of New York....... 131,816 81,440 73,157 
Mitel chee occ cote $ 677,267 $ 394,643 $ 352094 ¢ 


Northern of London Group 





Northern Assurance ........... $ 591,224 $ 453,507 $ 388,956 $ 
London 6 Scottish. ...5 66sec 51,411 39,435 33,822 
WS ee $ 642,635 $ 492942 $ 422778 $ 3807 


Royal Exchange Group 





Royal Exchange Assurance..... $ 494,302 $ 305,982 $ 424568 $ 
Provident of New Hampshire... siesta eee paar 
State Assurance Co., Ltd........ 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd.. 

eS a Ee $ 494,302 $ 305,982 $ 424,568 ¢$ 


Century of Scotland Group 





Century of Scotland 2.0.5.5... $ 200956 $ 104,567 $ 85,001 ¢ 
Pacwie Goast Pike. .../c0a5. 0 060% 50,239 26,142 18,161 
ee a eer $ 251,195 $ 130,709 $ 103,162 $ 101,809 
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THIS IS NOTAN UNKNOWN- 


—The Lack of Public Opinion is a 
definite hazard of the fire and 
casualty business. If every Agent 
would cover the field as does the 
life insurance agent, there would 
be opinion and with that opinion 
would come business: hitherto 


powrny> 3 


unentued 
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he automobile underwriter’s job, 
never a cinch, assumed headaches be- 
d belief on V-J Day, 1945, 


restrictions were 


when 
oline rationing 
wn out the window. These headaches 
did not come as too great a surprise to 
cither the underwriter or the inspection 
company since war time inspection re- 
orts had revealed a temporary condi- 
tion subject to immediate change when 
nce again service station operators 
micht hear the nearly forgotten chant of 
Hill ’er up.” 
Under gasoline rationing, inspection 
reports generally indicated one or two 
adult drivers. Fathers with a_ limited 
\ card allowance had the answer to 
juvenile America’s plea to take over the 
family car. Ten million service men, 
chiefly younger drivers, were temporar- 
ily out of the driving picture; inspection 
reports prior to cessation of hostilities 
showed a much higher average driver's 
e. Reports indicated very limited busi- 
ness use since consumer goods were at 
a low ebb, with selling either being done 
by phone or not at all. Car pools oper- 
ated to cut down the over-all exposure 
with one car serving in the place of sev- 
eral. More cars were garaged and better 
maintained as motorists reconciled them- 
selves to the idea of making the old 
crate last out the duration. Small stick- 
ers with a 35-mile warning furnished 
by courtesy of the local ration board 
plus nationwide policing, aided in no 
small part to cut down excessive speeds. 


Purpose of Survey 


Viewing the facts, it is not astounding 
that the National Safety Council figures 
reveal that in the last 414 months of 
1945 traffic deaths rose 38% compared 
with the same period in 1944, Insurance 
company figures in the latter part of 
1945 and throughout 1946 reflected chang- 
ing conditions to a point where increased 
rates alone would not suffice. Closer un- 
derwriting selection, based in part on a 
hetter automobile inspection report, be- 
came imperative. The inspection report 
was endeavoring to cover a multitude of 
factors generally whereas changing con- 
ditions called for an emphasis on factors 
which tended toward potential losses. In 
survey conducted by the Hooper- 
liilmes Bureau it was our purpose to 
out the principal causes or factors 

tributing towards automobile acci- 

ts and therefore losses, in order that 
nspection report could be designed 
lace emphasis on those factors. 


Methods Used 


questionnaire listing ten accident 
es together with quotation of figures 
the National Safety Council, Inc. 
“Accident Facts,” was designed. In 
tion to the ten accident factors two 
fic questions regarding the ages at 
ch younger and older drivers were 
’ Closely scrutinized were incorpo- 
| into the survey. 
ndling instructions requested that 
rwriting men be contacted in home 
es or branches controlling more than 
ited local territory. We wished to 
the opinions of underwriters rather 
the figures of loss departments on 
assumption that the underwriter 
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What Automobile Insuranee Underwriters 


A Report on a Survey Made By The 


Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Ine. 


By VeRNE W. ForKet 


Division Sales 


must know where the accidents are liable 
to fall before they happen and get very 
few second guesses. 

Twenty-two Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
special representatives in the United 
States and Canada then contacted 218 
underwriters who gave a numerical rank- 
ing on the form as to the importance 
of the ten accident factors. These re- 
sponses represent geographically through 
branch or home office location an excel- 


Manager, 


’ 2 
Chicago 


placing 
drivers 


fic violations as number one, 
this factor ahead of young 
drinking or exceeding safe speeds. 
Eastern underwriters and Pacific Coast 
underwriters place more importance on 
traffic violations as an accident factor 
than do Mid-Western or Southern un- 
derwriters. 

Condition of car as an accident factor 
rated No. 5 position, but this we were 
told was due to timing of the survey. 





YO PERCENT 


WEIGHTED RESPONSES BY PERCENTAGES 





a ek Sma SG Gee eee ce” © CR LENS Ree Eanes 





DRIVING AFTER DRINKING 
EXCEEDING SAFE SPEEDS 





— TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS 





CONDITION OF CAR 












lent United States and Canada cross 
section characteristic. 

Responses were weighted by percent- 
ages so that the tabulation on the chart 
given below gives the composite picture 
of 218 liability and collision underwriters 
as to their opinions on the importance of 
ien causes contributing toward pleasure 
car accidents. 


Younger Drivers Placed First 


Number one on this smash parade 
“vounger drivers” received 113 first place 
votes and 43 second place votes. Only 15 
responses place the younger driver lower 
than the fifth cause. A supplemental 
question was aan requesting the age 
at which the underwriter started to draw 
the danger line. Responses ranged from 
ages 17 to 30 with two underwriters stat- 
ing they had no younger age limit, but 
the peaks were reached at age 21 and 
age 25 where both ages received 26.9% 
of the votes. Of the total number of age 
votes cast, 95.1% said age 25 or under 
called for caution. 


Driving After Drinking in Second Place 


The second contributing factor, “Driv- 
ing after drinking,” received forty first 
place votes and fifty-eight second place 
votes. On total weighted percentage 
driving after drinking had 77.1% against 
younger drivers with 87.7%. Closely fol- 
lowing drinking drivers were the drivers 
who exceeded safe speeds with 73.5%. 
This question was qualified as to not 
only exceeding the speed limit but ex- 
ceeding safe speeds for the existing 
conditions. 

Traffic violations other than speeding 
brought forth a variety of responses, re- 
flecting to a great extent sectional con- 
ditions. Canada, for instance, lists traf- 
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Underwriters feel that a similar survey 
conducted a year ago would have placed 
condition of the car very close to the 
top of the smash parade. With new car 
endorsements increasing daily, this fac- 
tor was rated down to fifth place. In 
connection with the ratings by sections, 
the Canadian underwriters placed road 
and weather conditions in fifth place 
whereas United States underwriters 
ranked this factor in ninth position. 
The Comparative Chart—Liability and 
Collision 

The second chart given below is the 
breakdown of responses insofar as col- 
lision underwriters compare with liabil- 
ity underwriters, Sixty-four collision re- 









VERNE W. 


FORKEL 


The author of this article started with 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., in 1932, 
as an inspector in Chicago after obtain- 
ing his initial insurance experience with 
a local agency in Oak Park, Ill, where 
he was born and raised. In 1934 he was 
promoted to service representative and 
was further advanced in 1939 to mana- 
ger of the Chicago branch office. Today 
he has charge of the Mid-western divi- 
sion of Hooper-Holmes Bureau from a 
sales point of view, and is giving a good 
account of himself in this important post. 
Mr. Forkel is a graduate of University 
of Chicago. 





sponses differ from the 154 liability re- 
sponses in numerous ways. 

The number two collision ranking is 
the factor exceeding safe speeds which 
is placed before driving after drinking. 
On the question of traffic violations and 
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Auto Liability, P. 


(Continued 


1946 


Aetna Life Group 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 


Employers’ Group 
Employers’ Liability 
\merican Employers 


$17, 370, 458 


New Amsterdam Group 


Prom 


$20,583,709 q 
224 16 28 18 


$20,583,933 


$11,790,229 
5,580,229 











ss Ai Aa RES to ao Dil a 


D. and Coll. 


1945 1943 


$14,349,614 $11,226,481 


$14,349,630 $11,226,499 


$ 8,424,396 
4,004,742 


$ 7,909,487 
3,423,455 


$ 9,377,448 
4,330,171 


$13,713,619 $12,429,138 $11,332,942 


New Amsterdam Casualty ..... $ 7,585,180 $ 5,141,882 $ 4,528,185  $ 3,952,267 
United States Casualty......... 1.477.430 3,085,369 2,489,385 2,141,749 
LO ee a ere $12,062,010 $ 8,227.25 51 $ 7,017,570 $ 6,094,016 


Continental Casualty Group 


Continental { 
National ( 


‘asualty 


asualty 


Loyalty Group 
Metropolitan Ca 
Commercial Casualty 


sualty 


Preferred Accident Group 
Preferred Accident 


Protective Indemnity 


$ 7, 132,097 $ 6,028, 388 


Total 


Phoenix of London Group 


$10,861,107 
578,940 


$11,440,047 


$ 5,805,902 
1,626, 195 





$ 9451,062 $ 7,364,907 
456,104 


$ 8,237,999 
463,449 487,422 
21,011 


$ 8,701,448 $9,939,084 $7.8 


3,445,891 
29 $1,870 


336 $ 3,866,875 $ 
220 1,180,231 
755,562 = $ 5,( 


47,106 $ 6,387,761 


821,195 


$ 412673 $3; 
663,352 


875,639 


$ 4,845,602 
1,182,786 


$ 5,002,373 4,484,547 


Lf 


london Guarantee & Accident..  $ 3,415,284 $ 2,335,340 $ 2,033,121 $ 1,791,415 
Phoenix Indemnity Mee 2,926,380 1,946,491 1,639,863 1,333,623 
jC.) eee $ 6,341,064 $281,831 $ 3,672,984 $ 3,125,038 


Fireman’s Fund Group 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... $ 4,484,980 $ 3,061,152 §$ 2,821,373 $ 2,307,754 
Western National Indemnity... 1,703,920 1,047,809 856,209 722,005 
Total. ....ceee- $ 6,188,900 $ 4,108,961  $ 3,677,582 $ 3,029,819 


$ 5,659,139 


Commercial Union-Ocean Group 
Ocean Accident & 


Columbia Casualty 


Guarantee... 


PUBLISHES NEW SAFETY BOOK 


National Safety Council’ s “Accident Pre- 
vention Manual for Industrial Ac- 
cidents” Now Available 

After two and a half years of research 
the National Safety 
Council has published its new “Accident 
Prevention Manual for Industrial Op- 
erations,” which the council believes is 
the most comprehensive treatment of 
the fundamentals of safety available in 
one volume. 

The 544-page 
illustrations, charts and ns, | 
intended as a handy and authoritative 
source of accident prevention informa- 
tion for safety directors, safety engineers 
and foremen. Each of the fourteen 
major divisions of the book is preceded 
by a summarizing index for quick loca- 
tion of general topics, while a twelve- 
page detailed alphabetical index at the 
back gives access to details. 


and preparation, 


containing 400 
tabulations, 1s 


manual, 


$ 3,470,036 
2,188,503 


$ yoeyen $ 2,268,964 
1,841,636 L 


$ 4,930,679 


1,575,625 
985,880 


$ 1,828,135 
1,160,451 


tf 


$ 2,202,790 
1,324,976 


561, 505 


2,988,586 $2 


$ 3.527.766 $ 


$ 1,766,090 
1,004,165 


$ 2,043,159 
288,839 1,180,231 


3 223,390 §$ 2.770,255 


$ 3,557,803 $ 





Although prepared primarily for the 
manufacturing industries, much of the 
information is applicable to non-manu- 
facturing industries and to those with 


industrial operations, such as railroads 
and ship operators. 
The fourteen major subjects covered 


are: plant design and layout, construc- 


tion and demolition, permanent equip- 
ment and facilities, guarding and op- 
erating machinery, materials handling 
and storage, electrical hazards, chemical 
hazards, fire and explosion hazards, 
flammable liquids, hand and _port- 
able power tools, commercial vehicle 


operation, personal protective equipment, 
industrial hygiene, and safety organiza- 
tions and programs. 

The manual is available to both mem- 
bers and non-members of the council. 
Further information may be obtained 
by writing the National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Ill: 
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VETERANS OF SAFETY MEET 


78 Insurance Engineers Members of 
This National Organization; Its 
Purpose and Qualifications 

Little publicized, a national organiza- 
tion known as Veterans of Safety re- 
cently held a meeting and banquet at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, in con- 
nection with the annual congress sti iged 
by the Greater New York Safety Council 
at the same hotel. 

One of the charter members and mov- 
ing spirits of this organization, which has 
a membership of more than 460, is Rob- 
ert S. Elberty, engineering manager of 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, New 
York. He is now a trustee of Veterans 
of Safety. 

To qualify for membership, an engi- 
neer must have devoted fifteen years or 
more of his life to the cause of human 
conservation. To date nearly eighty in- 


surance safety men have qualified and 
among them are the following New 
Yorkers: Julien H. Harvey, managing 


and T. N. Boate, 
National 


special serv- 
Conservation Bu- 
chief engineer, and 
Zeitner, super- 
Accident; 
Accident; 
both 


director, 
ice director, 
reau; Dan L. Rover, 
W. T. Davis and Jesse J. 
vising engineers, all of Ocean 
Hale O. Daggett, Standard 
W. Graham Cole and J. W. Fehnel, 


Sidery ice Draws 
Attendance of 14,000 


The seventeenth annual Safety C 


vention and Exposition, held recent 
in New York City, broke all reco; 
with an attendance at sessions in 

Hotel Pennsylvania of 14000, 17 


was 2,000 above the 1946 convention :; 
1,000 more than the record set by 
1944 convention. There had been 
convention in 1945 because of wart 
travel restrictions. 

Two hundred and eighty-five sp: 
ers, including safety engineers, po! 
officials, educators and other public | 
ures from all over the nation, addr 
the forty-five sessions devoted to 
tually every phase of safety from 
need to guard against new kinds 
accidents in the age of jet propuls 
and atomic energy to homely hints 
housewives and ways of reducing { 
present highway death and injury toll 





of Metropolitan Life; George T. Hild 
brand, American Surety; N. K. Howard 
Maryland Casualty; George M. M 
Ainsh, American Mutua! Liability; 

Meldrim, Glens Falls Indemnity ; 
J. Pitre, Fidelity & Casualty, and Benj 
H. Self, Travelers. 
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SERVICE AND FACILITIES 


are available through 


THE 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


George W. Coward, General Manager 


FIRE-INLAND MARINE 
CASUALTY-AUTOMOBILE 
FIDELITY “Xv SURETY 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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AMA Conference 
Program Is Complete 


TO BE HELD IN N. Y. MAY 5 
Insurance Men and Buyers to Speak and 
Participate in Panel Sessions; 

To Be Open Forum 

program for the spring insurance 
ence of the American Manage- 
\ssociation to be held at the Hotel 
Ney Yorker, New York City, May 5-6, 
ow been completed. Under the 
“Heavier Responsibility for the 
Buyer,” I. M. Carpenter, 
er, Ebasco Services, Inc., vice 
oresident of AMA in charge of the 
insurance division, explains in the in- 
tion of the program that the pur- 
{ the conference is to arouse a 
reater awareness of the fundamental 
es necessary in the writing and 
buying of insurance in order that the 
executives concerned may have a part 
haping those changes. 

“The conference will be in the AMA 
tradition,” he says, “an open forum par- 
icipated in by buyers and sellers alike. 
hose with such responsibilities, both 
members and non-members, are invited 

participate.” 

\t the first morning session, May 5, 
\r. Carpenter will speak on “Current 
Changes in Insurance Buying Policy.” 
He will discuss the impact of broadened 
Federal and state sponsored social se- 

irity, health, accident and medical care 
programs; the immediate and long-term 
influences of rising losses from fire, 
crime and accidents; the current fluctua- 
tion in values and rates; the difficulty 
in placing lines, and increasing Govern- 
ment supervision and regulation. 


To Discuss State Health Laws 


Mr. Carpenter will be followed by 

G. Waltner, administrative assistant, 

urance and social security department, 
: lard Oil Co., New Jersey, who wiil 
speak on “The Implications of State 
Health and Accident Laws.” He will 
iscuss the spread of state accident and 
health programs and whether or not 
such insurance should be written by 
private carriers. R. S. Bass, treasurer, 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill, 
he chairman of this session. 
The afternoon meeting will be a panel 
session, with V. S. Brennan, manager, 

I nee department, United Gas Pipe 

Line Co., Shreveport, La., as moderator. 
The panel members and the fields they 
will cover are as follows: 

Lyle G. Wimmer, secretary, boiler and 
nery department, Travelers Insur- 
Co., boiler and machinery; James 

\ oney, New York manager, Indem- 
tv Insurance Co. of North America, 
b - Frederick Dey, New York man- 
compensation and liability depart- 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


1 ance 








H 





C mprehensive liability; F. G. Gil- 


i in, Manager, insurance department, 
can Home Products Corp., insur- 

buyer. 

Littlefield on Paper Work 

neth C. Bell, vice president, Chase 

al Bank, New York, will preside 

1e Bg fon session of the second 

. Littlefield, treasurer, Canada 

D ringer Ale Co., first speaker at that 
n, will talk on ‘Reducing Paper 
in the Insurance Department.” 
ltiple Line Insurance Underwrit- 
will be the next subject for dis- 
1. William D, Winter, chairman 
board, Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
ill present the subject from the 
ny viewpoint, and Ernest L. Clark, 


assistant to the treasurer, J. C. Penny 









AIU APPOINTMENTS 


Casualty Dep’t Strengthened by Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Brill; Richardson 


Promoted; Their Careers 
The American International Under- 
writers Corp. announces the promotion 
of L. C. Richardson, Jr., 
of the corporation, having held the post 
casualty department 


to be secretary 


of manager of the 
for the past three years while also serv- 
ing as assistant secretary. At the same 
time the AIU 
L. Wilkinson to be casualty agency man- 
ager and Walter E. Brill to be manager 
of the casualty department. 


has appointed Frederick 


Announce- 
ment of these changes was made by A. 
B. Park, chairman of AIU. 

Before joining the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corp., Mr. Richard- 
son was associated for more than ten 
years with the Massachusetts Bonding. 

Mr. Brill was formerly underwriting 
manager of New York and branch terri- 
tories of the American 
and has fifteen years of casualty insur- 


Associated Cos. 


ance experience. He was also connected 
with the Liberty Mutual for eight years 
and at one time was with the London- 
Phoenix Group. 

Mr. Wilkinson formerly with the Sun 
Indemnity and Insurance Cos. specialized 
in automobile and general liability lines 
for ten years in England, beginning in 
1925. Since 1936 he has served with the 
Sun in its New York office. Prior to 
three years’ service during the war with 
the Royal Canadian Navy he was super- 
intendent of special risks of the Sun 
Indemnity Co. He is a fellow of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute of London. 


ELLIS WILL SPEAK IN N. J. 


To Address Agents in Mid-Year Meet- 
ing at Asbury Park, May 7, 8; 
A. & H. Forum Scheduled 

William W. Ellis, agency supervisor, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., will be 
guest speaker at the mid-year convention 
of the New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at the Berkeley Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, May 7-8. Mr. Ellis 
will appear at the luncheon May 8, with 
which the convention will be closed. 

Registration will begin Wednesday 
morning, May 7, and at 2 p.m. that day, 
an executive session will be held, at 
which time the reports of the president, 
John C. Conklin, Hackensack, and of 
the standing committees will be pre- 
sented. The mid-year banquet will take 
place that evening at 7:30. 

On Thursday morning, May 8, there 
will be a sales forum on accident, sick- 
ness and hospitalization and a discussion 
of sales and claims will be held. 





Co., New York, 
viewpoint. 
Alvin E. Dodd, president, AMA, will 
preside over the 12:30 session, and the 
speaker will be L. L. Schlosser, assistant 
secretary, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit. His subject is: “Insurance 


will present the buyer’s 


Certificates—Do They Reveal or Con- 
ceal ?’ 
At the closing session in the after- 


noon, Eugene Doucherty, insurance 
manager, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. St. 
Louis, will be chairman. L. C. Irvine, 
assistant general manager, American 
Foreign Insurance Association, will dis- 


cuss “Today’s Problems in Foreign In- 
surance,” and Howard H. Hook, insur- 
ance manager, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
will speak on Prevention and 
Protection.” 


“Loss 
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Spottke Gives Preview 
Of Liability Manual 


ADDRESSES NAIA CONVENTION 
Calls Complete Medical Payments Rat- 
ing Program Significant; Trend Is 
Toward Manual Rating 


= 











“Preview of the New General Lia- 
bility Manual” was presented by Albert 
E. Spottke, secretary, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, in 
his address before the mid-year meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 
\gents at Oklahoma City, Okla. April 
ah 

The general revision now under way, 
Mr. Spottke said, is the first since 1939, 
and he predicted that the changes will 
add much to the usefulness of the man- 
ual. Hereafter, he said, the revisions of 
the individual sections of the manual, 
such as the owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ section and the sections for manu- 
facturers and contractors, product, ele- 
vator, contractual, and owners’ and con- 
tractors’ protective will be staggered to 
save agents, companies and the bureau 
staff the exacting task of absorbing so 
much new material at one time. The 
new manual will be in the hands of pro- 
ducers and companies in several weeks, 
he said. 

Scope of Revision 

Mr. Spottke went into details of the 
vast amount of work involved in pre- 
paring a reprint and then took up the 
nature and scope of the forthcoming lia- 
bility manual revision. Details regarding 
this revision as well as information about 
rate changes, he said, must await receipt 
of the revised manuals by produc ers and 
companies, but there are certain things 
the revision will accomplish which can 
now be told to advantage. In its gen- 
eral appearance, style and arrangement 
of material and in the sequence of the 
several sections, Mr. Spottke said, the 
manual will follow the present and the 
agent should experience no difficulty in 
locating information. Actually, he said, 
it will be easier to use because there will 
be appropriate headings at the top of 
each page designating the section and 
showing whether the page deals with 
general rules, classifications or rates. 

About 200 classification changes will be 
made, Mr. Spottke said, and of these, 
80% occur in the ee and 
contractors’ and the 0.1 . & T. sections. 
For the manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
liability policy, he continued, many of 
the changes reflect what has been 
adopted by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. Others, he said 
are for clarification and better to ex- 
press the underwriting intent, while still 
others are necessary because of broad- 
ening of coverage. For example, he said, 
some clarification will include coverage 
for completed operations or for hazards 
ordinarily covered by product liability 
insurance. 

Product Liability Insurance 

Mr. Spottke said considerable time was 
devoted to ways and means of refining 
and improving the classification system 
for product liability insurance, which 
line is fast assuming stature; new classi- 
fications have been erected, and will be 
rated in the manual while others have 
been reworded and clarified. 

“For all the product classes,” he said, 
“the minimum premium will be shown 
on the rate pages. For a number of 
classifications which have required refer- 
ence to the company for rates, since they 
are today (a) rated classes, rates hence- 
forth will be shown in the manual. And 
while certain other classes for which 
rates have been in the manual have been 
made (a) rated and will in the future 
require submission to the company, the 
trend is more and more toward placing 
rates in the in the manual, thereby elim- 
inating the need of applying to the com- 
pany for rates.” 

Saying that the outstanding change in 
the protective liability insurance section 
consists of a complete rearrangement of 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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Van Beynum Leader on 
National Advertising 


IAC DEVOTES SESSION TO IT 











Members Rasheuss Onision on Copy 
Themes; Magazine Schedules Reduced 
Because of Increased Rates 
Under the able chaisumashio of C. W. 
Van Beynum, publicity director of the 
Travelers, the Insurance Ac Ivertising 
Conference last week held a round table 
discussion on “National Advertising and 
Its Contribution to the Success of Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Companies” 
which was productive of a stimulating 
exchange of opinions. This discussion 
featured the afternoon meeting of the 
IAC’s spring gathering April 17 at the 
Gramercy Park Hotel, New York, and 
participants were Theodore W. Budlong, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
who is president of the conference; 
Clark W. Smitheman, North America 
Companies, who is vice president; James 
’. White, Maryland Casualty; Ralph C 
Blatchford, Employers’ Group; Sidney 
Holt, Aetna Insurance Group; W. T 

Bissell, Hartford Fire. 

Mr. Van Beynum was introduced by 
Vice President Smitheman as the dean 
of national advertising in the insurance 
business—a justified recognition as the 
Travelers was the first big multiple line 
company to launch such a program and 
it is still at it. But the chairman focused 
attention on what other companies are 
doing instead of talking about national 
advertising of the Travelers which is 
consistently excellent. 

Makes Hit With Insurance Paper Men 


Mr. Van Beynum also made a hit with 
the insurance trade paper men present 
when, in talking about appropriations, 
he warned against cutting down on busi- 
ness paper schedules so as to get more 
money for national advertising. In his 
opinion, this is poor judgment “as you 
cannot afford to reduce your trade paper 
appropriation.’ 

Setting the stage for the discussion, 
Mr. Van Beynum said that one approach 
to insurance national advertising is the 
a pe project of the National 
Board in preventing and arresting fires, 
and its Nuc rimes of Carelessness” radio 
show. Another is to try determinedly to 
sell insurance and to enhance the pres- 
tige of the company. The North Amer- 
ica’s advertising is in the latter cate- 
gory, and Clark Smitheman said: “We 
are continuing with our four-color ads 
in the Saturday Evening Post because 
they are a definite part of our merchan- 
dising program. They are put to good 
use as posters for agency windows and 
offices and also reproduced in our com- 
pany house organ.” 

The chairman then referred to na- 
tional advertising which creates a feel- 
ing of quality and pointed to the Mary- 
land Casualty’s series as one of the best 
examples of this type. James F. White 
of that company when called upon, said: 
“We started our program on “Unfor- 
seen Events...” twelve years ago and 
have consistently kept to this theme. 
As far as I’m concerned we will con- 
tinue it for another twelve years. Both 
our agents and the public like it.” 

Blatchford on Radio Advertising 

A few large insurance companies have 
recently tried radio advertising, notably 
the Employers’ Group in the casualty 
field and the National Board companies 
in the fire field. Big appropriations are 
necessary as radio time is expensive. 
“That is why most insurance companies 
use the magazines,” said Mr. Van Bey- 
num. Thereupon he asked Ralph Blatch- 
ford of the Employers’ to give his 
vroup’s experience “on the air.” The 
latter said: 

“We had a commentator type of radio 
program, and it accomplished its pur- 
pose in giving impetus to our national 
and trade paper advertising of “The 
Man With the Plan.” 

Mr. Van Beynum then pointed to the 
Aetna Insurance Group’s campaign, fea- 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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Richards on Selling 
Large A. & H. Buyers 


MAKES ADDRESS IN ST. LOUIS 


Advocates Pre-approach Material to Ob- 
tain Interview; Points Up Loss 
of Income Problem 


How to overcome the difficulties of 
getting an interview with the busy ex- 
ecutive was treated by George J. Rich 
ards, CLU, general agent at Hartford 
for the Monarch Life Insurance Co., in 
his address before the St. Louis Accident 
& Health Underwriters’ annual sales 
conference, April 24. Mr. Richards’ sub 
ject was: “Selling the Larger Buyer.” 

Mr. kichards said there are two types 
of buyers in the upper income bracket; 
the professional man and the business 
owner, executive or high salaried depart 
ment head. The successful man is diffi 
cult to see, he said, because barriers are 
set up to prevent intrusion on his time. 
The best method of approach for the A. 
& H. salesman, he said, is through a 
personal letter or pre-approach mailing 
piece which carries a personal touch so 
that it will be sure to reach him per- 
sonally. 

He said the pre-approach material 
should clearly outline the exclusive fea 
ture or features of the contract offered, 
such as its non-cancellable coverage, pos- 
sibly a longer period of health coverage 
than is usually offered, more complete 
benefits or fewer exclusions. He advised 
the A. & H. salesman to use absolute 
frankness and very little pressure; 
save the pressure to use after he has 
presented his story. 

Organized Sales Track 

It is assumed, said Mr. Richards, that 
when the interview is under way, the 
salesman has a “well organized 
track to run on,” which should: 

“Lead direct to the prospect’s loss of 
income problem so that he will see it 
clearly; fix that financial problem firmly 
and definitely in your prospect’s mind; 
offer your plan of a sound and economi- 
cal solution to this financial problem of 
loss of income. 

“Be prepared to motivate your pros- 
pect to do it now, rather than at some 
indefinite future date. Bind the com- 
pany and the prospect by the payment 
of the premium or by securing a sub- 
stantial deposit as soon as he has indi- 
cated that your plan and solution are 
favorable.” 

Mr. Richards said it is natural that 
where the salesman can obtain a good 
reference introduction or the use of 
names of prior buyers it is easier to 
reach the prospect and the sale comes 
more easily. He warned the salesman 
who wishes to reach the “better buyer” 
held not to change his present successful 
sales methods suddenly but to continue 
his present activity and “gradually pros- 
pect upward” by adding a few carefully 
prepared pre-approach letters to his 
present schedule of work. 

“Prospecting Upward” 

\s to methods of “prospecting up- 
ward,” Mr. Richards suggested the fol- 
lowing: inquiry of present policyowners 
as to their superiors in their companies; 
who the owners are; who are the execu- 
tive officers and department heads. He 
said that the endless chain method of 
prospecting, from one “better buyer” 
prospect to another may be accomplished 
by the use of the following inquiries: 

Members of the clubs to which he be- 
longs; the women with whom his wife 
associates, key executives or partners in 
his business, his neighbors. 

“By following prospecting methods of 
this tvpe,” Mr. Richards said in conclu- 
sion, “it should be possible to eventually 
develop four or five ‘better buyer’ pros- 
pects during each day’s work, which 


to 


sales 


(Continued on Page 49) 


A. & H. Managers Aid San 
Diego Exchange Classes 


Accident & Health Managers Club of 
Los Angeles, through its educational 
committee is assisting the San Diego 
Insurance Exchange in conducting its 
classes studying the NATA course, by 
furnishing lecturers for the accident and 
health part of the course. 

Wim. EF. Lebby, state manager for the 
Massachusetts Indemnity Co., and chair- 
man of the educational committee spoke 
recently on the history of the acci- 
dent and health business. D. C. Mac- 
wen, superintendent of the accident 
and health department of the Occidental 
Life Insurance Co. of California fol- 
lowed with a talk on April 16 on policy 
forms. Walter I. Mast, accident and 
health manager of the Continental Cas- 
ualty Co. and president of the California 
State Association of Accident & Health 
Insurance Manager Clubs, addressed 
the class on April 23 on underwriting, 
also Ray G. Scofield, home office repre- 
sentative of the Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance. 


Alexander Pecsident id 


Des Moines A. & H. Group 

\rthur Alexander of Travelers) was 
elected president of the Des Moines As- 
sociation of Accident and Health Under- 
writers at the annual election. 

Dana Johnson of Interstate Business 
Men’s Accident Association was named 
vice president; Cleo Lauwdahl of Na- 
tional Travelers, secretary; and Ella 
Koch of Aetna, treasurer. Executive 
committee members elected were H. PB. 
Comfort of Continental Casualty and Z. 
B. Gardner of Occidental. 
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REEL TANS: 


Surveys Voluntary Cash 
Sickness Benefit Plans 


COVERS N. Y. STATE WORKERS 


National Industrial Conference Board 
Finds 40% to 50% of Workers 
in State Protected 





The National Industrial Conference 
Joard has completed a survey which dis- 
closes that in New York State, voluntary 
cash sickness benefit programs protect 
40% to 50% of the workers of the state. 
This is the first of three surveys made 
by the board to be made public. It will 
also publish the results of its survey on 
“Pros and Cons of Compulsory and Vol- 
untary Health Insurance” and another 
on “Hospital Facilities in New York” in 
which Blue Cross plans and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance of private insurance com- 
panies will be discussed. 

The survey of voluntary cash sickness 
benefit programs was prepared by Dr. 
Earl E. Muntz, professor of economics, 
New York University; Dr. Acheson J. 
Duncan, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
Elizabeth W. Wilson; and Sidney Bor- 
den, staff associate of the conference 
board. The study discloses that between 
40% and 50% of the workers now under 
the unemployment insurance law are 
covered by voluntary cash sickness bene- 
fit programs. 

Covers 23.7% of Workers 


The conference board study, sponsored 
by the Associated Industries of New 
York, covered 877,355 workers. It in- 
cluded 29% of all workers in the state 
who are employed by establishments 
with twenty-five or more on their pay- 
rolls. For all establishments, regardless 
of size, the NICB sample covered 23.7% 
of the 3,800,000 workers covered by the 
New York State unemployment. insur- 
ance laws. 

In addition, furnished 


labor unions 
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figures to the conference board on nearly 
400,000 of their members. The union 
membership total added to those sur- 
veyed independently by the conference 
board brought the total workers. sur- 
veyed to over 1,300,000, or approximatel) 
one in three of those covered by state 
unemployment insurance. 

The percentage of workers protected 
against wage losses stands highest in the 
petroleum, communications and_ utility 
industries where nine out of every ten 
workers are covered. Fewest employes 
are protected in the service and con- 
struction groups. 

Extent of Employe Coverage 

Within the sample taken, the extent of 
employe coverage was found to increase 
directly with the size of the company. 
Establishments with a thousand or more 
workers reported that 89% of their em- 
ployes were protected against _ illness 
costs. In contrast, only 39.2% of work- 
ers in establishments with twenty-five to 
ninety-nine on their payrolls were thus 
protected. For establishments with 100 
to 199 employes, the percentage covered 
jumped to 62.5%. Firms with 200 to 499 
workers reported a_ slightly higher 
figure (63.3%), while firms employing 500 
to 999 reported a coverage of 82.2%. 

In almost half, 49.3% of the cases in- 
cluded in the conference board sample, 
covered employes pay none of the costs 
of the cash sickness benefit programs. 
Slightly more than a third, 35.1% share 
the cost of such protection with the em- 
ployer. The remainder, 15.6% pay the 
entire cost without assistance from the 
employer. These figures do not include 
contributions made by the employer in 
terms of office space, employe officials’ 
time, and other assistance in the admin- 
istration of the program. 

In programs where the costs are 
shared by employer and employe, the 
fifty-fifty method of distributing costs 
is the most popular. Of the 35.1% ©: the 
cases where costs are shared, a ‘lird 
split the costs evenly. The emp!oyert 
paid between 40% and 60% of the costs 
of the program in more than hal! the 
cases where these costs are shared 


Make No Contributions 

“If union programs obtained thr ugh 
collective bargaining are included th 
the conference board sample),” the an- 
alysis points out, “the percentage o! em- 
ployes for whom the employer pay. ‘he 
whole cost would be considerably |: *zer 
than half. It is probable that fron 
to 70% of the covered employes in \eW 
York State would make no direct | 9"- 
tribution.” 

During World War II, there cre 
marked increases in disability rate. in 
industry. “The recent rise in disa’ lity 
rates,” the study remarks, “has ca ied 
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th, far above heights previously re- 
ed and the 1945 levels were far out 
of line with experience during the last 
decade and probably during the last two 
decades. ; 
he principal reason for the rise in 
dis-bility rates during the war years 
was an increase in the number of claims 
raiver than an increase in the severity 
or ‘uration of disability.” 
, analysis of wartime movements in 
»:i disability in fourteen companies 
(19-90-1945) showed a median increase of 
766 in the average annual disability rate. 
The smallest increase in this group was 
24¢°. while the greatest increase was 
142°) during those war years, 
Growth of Program 

[ atil the nineteen thirties, cash sick- 
nes. benefit programs were largely iso- 
ldte? undertakings by employe benefit 
asscciations, labor unions, or individual 
Fraternal societies and in- 


companies. 

sur nce Companies selling individual con- 
tra wrote some accident and health 
insurance, but it was not a large part 


of their total contracts. Beginning in 
the thirties, however, group accident and 
health insurance rapidly came into favor. 
In 1934, there were 1,650,000 employes in 
the United States and Canada who were 
protected by group accident and health 
policies. During the next ten years, 
there was an increase of almost 300% in 
the number of persons covered by such 
contracts (6,500,000 in the United States 
and Canada). By 1945, 5,921,000 em- 
ployes in the United States had been 
brought under the protection of such 
plans 





Centralia Death Claims 
To Use Up $250,000 Policy 


Herbert FE. Bell, founder and chief 
figure in the Bell & Zoller group of coal 
companies, in a recent interview with the 
St. Louis’ Post-Dispatch, said that he 
felt a personal responsibility for the pay- 
ment of claims growing out of the Cen- 
tralia Coal mine disaster which cost the 
lives of 111 miners. 

\ccording to Mr. Bell, payment of 
these claims may take all of the assets 
of the Centralia Coal Co. as well as all 
of the $250,000 liability policy placed with 
Lloyd’s of London through a New York 
insurance agency. If this is not enough, 
he feels that he should make up the dif- 
ference personally. Mr. Bell owns only 
one share of stock in the Centralia Coal 
Co, but owns the majority of the stock 
in two allied concerns, the Bell & Zoller 
Coal Mining Co, and the Bell & Zoller 
Coal Co., a sales agency. He is chairman 


t 


t the board of these organizations, 


MILLER RENAMED IN KANSAS 
Will J. Miller, formerly with the Mil- 
ler Studebaker General Agency, Topeka, 
Kan., which he organized with W. G. 
Studebaker, was reelected  secretary- 
treasurer of the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in 
Wichita last week. 


SEEK LOWER PRICES IN CONN. 





Agents Find Large Compensation and 
Collateral Lines Going to Direct 
Writing Mutuals 

On the subject of compensation in- 
surance competition under the present 
casualty rating law, the current bulletin 
of the Connecticut Association of In- 
surance Agents says: 

“Many of our members have been 
having difficulty with the larger, direct 
writing mutuals in competition with 
their own companies in the larger com- 
pensation lines. The mutuals have 
taken the compensation as a key line 
and with it the collateral liability lines. 
Our present rating law prevents the 
flexibility of competition formerly had 
in writing compensation insurance. 

To alleviate this condition somewhat 
a plan is now before the Insurance De- 
partment to allow compensation policies 
to be renewed between March 1, 1947 
and February 29, 1948, at a rate half- 
way between the former cut rate and 
the manual rate. Between March 1, 
1948 and February 28, 1949, these pol- 
icies may be renewed at a rate three- 
quarters between the former cut rate 
and the manual rate. After March 1, 
1949 all policies are to be written on 
manual rates. 

“A committee of this association re- 
cently met with a subcommittee of 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance in Hartford. We put before 
this committee some of the problems 
our members are having with compen- 
sation competition at this time. We 
asked them direct questions and got 
enlightening answers. We feel that we 
impressed on this committee the seri- 
ousness of the problem to agents. The 
company committee told us that there 
are several plans under consideration 
beside the one mentioned above that 
will help agents somewhat in the pres- 
ent situation. Also under the new cas- 
ualty rating bill before the legislature, 
compensation competition will be more 
flexible. 

“Your association is going to con- 
tinue to pursue this subject with the 
stock companies. If there is any effec- 
tive remedy, we want to find it. Your 
conference committee consisted of 
President David A. North of New 
Haven: George Gamble of Atwater & 
Sons, Derby; Arthur A. Watson, Vin- 
cent F. Wilcox and Executive Secre- 
tary William H. Wiley, all of Hartford. 





Richards on Selling 
(Continued from Page 48) 


means twenty a week or a_ thousand 
each year. [from a thousand of this 
type of buyer, with a normal amount of 
sales ability and the necessary finesse 
on the approach, you cannot help but 
obtain more and larger sales. 

“It is your opportunity to increase 
your income through larger size sales— 
but only you can do anything about it.” 








may be added. 


This is easy to sell if well presented. Rates attractive. 
Sales data available at our office. 
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New York A. & H. 


Club, 300 Strong, 


Gets Helpful Public Relations Tips 


An excellent talk on public relations, 
plus the announcement of new educa- 


& H. 


plicants and the possibility of a one- 


tional classes for A. license ap- 
day sales congress in the fall featured 
the April meeting of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York, held last 
Tuesday a week at Hotel Holley, New 
York. 

Arthur H. Little, production head of 
the Institute of Public Relations, New 
York, was the guest speaker, introduced 
by Edmund A. Smith of the Travelers, 
whe presided as president of the club. 
His subject was the “Functions and 
Aims of Public Relations.” 

Henry B. Mitchell, Equitable Society, 
who is third vice president in charge 
of membership, gave the encouraging 
report that thirty-six A & H. men had 
joined the club since January 1, 1947, 
bringing its membership up to 296. In 
welcoming the new members President 
Smith announced that a reception com- 
mittee has been named whose job will 
be to welcome newer members of’ the 
club to its dinner meetings, help them 
to get acquainted and to feel at home. 
Serving on this committee are Julius L 
Ullman, W. L. Perrin & Son, Ine.; 
William L. Kick, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity; Kenneth R. Thompson, Cen- 
tury Indemnity; William I. O’Donnell, 
U.S. F. & G,, and B. Herbert Reeves, 
Eagle, Globe, Royal Indemnity Cos. 

President Smith took the initiative in 
starting a discussion on how to attract 
better attendance to the various meet- 
ings, best suggestions made being (1) 
to telephone absentees in advance of 
meetings, and (2) to have all members 
wear name badges when they get to- 
gether which will be furnished by the 
club. 


Stockholders’ Good Will Stressed 


One of the best points made by Ar- 
thur H. Little, the guest speaker, was 
that in the multiplicity of publics which 
insurance or any industry must serve, 
the good will of stockholders is often 


overlooked. He thought that this was a 
mistake as “stockholders are your most 
important emissaries.” In addition, they 
are the owners of the business and as 
such they should be kept in constant 
touch with progress being made. The 
speaker suggested sending occasional let- 
ters, enclosing leaflets in dividend check 
envelopes, sending copies of speeches 
made by executives of the company, and 
even preparing a miniature newspaper 
(as one large company did) so as to 
give stockholders a bird’s-eye view of 
how the organization functions. 

Mr. Little also favors employe maga- 
zines, welfare associations, group insur- 
ance and pensions for employes, and 
cafeteria facilities for their noon-hour 
comfort. “They also are important fac- 
tors in your public relations program,” 
he declared. 

As to salesmen, the speaker said that 
“they will degenerate if you don’t keep 
them on their toes.” Therefore, they 
should be kept informed as to the com- 
pany’s problems and should be invited 
to give counsel. 

Finally, Mr. Little spoke of the Gov 
ernment’s place in a_ public relations 
program. If an industry has earned and 
maintained a reputation for fair dealing 

a record of public service which is 
unassailable—the Government would not 
dare to attack or criticize that industry, 
he said. Therefore, it is important that 
constant effort be made to conduct a 
business on a high plane. 

Arthur W. Polhemus, Globe Indem 
nity, second vice president of the club 
in charge of education, reported on 
classes for A. & H. applicants which 
will be held under Insurance Society 
auspices and underwritten by the Bu- 
reau of Personal A. & H. Underwriters; 
H. R. Rodriquez, Metropolitan Life, 
treasurer, reported on the healthy state 
of the treasury, and Julius Ullman, pub- 
licity director, promised that ‘the joint 
1946-47 club directory would be ready 
by the end of April. 

The annual outing will be on June 14 
at Semblers Grove, Midland Beach, 
Staten Island. 
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What Automobile Ladeowelones Say 


(Continued 


use or exposure, the two 
agreed to the point where the chart can 
show no fraction of a percentage point 
The collision underwriters 


excessive 


difference. 


placed weather and road conditions 
above the factors of older drivers, 1m- 
paired drivers and excessive use. 


One of the widest differences in opin- 
ion was registered on the older driver. 
The collision underwriter gives this fac- 


tor a value of 39.5% against the liability 


from 
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Page 45) 


figures. Upon concluding the tabulations 
we checked back into the 1946 edition 
of “Accident Facts” published by the 
National Safety Council. Here is what 
its book states regarding the first five 
choices of automobile insurance under- 
writers. 

1. Younger Drivers: “Drivers age 2 
years and under were involved in 27% 
of the fatal accidents according to sta‘e 
traffic authorities.” 


24 










































opinion of 47.3% and an over-all aver- 2. Driving After Drinking: ‘“Accord- 
age 45%. A sub-question asked both ing to state reports, nearly 18% of all 
collision and liability underwriters on drivers involved in fatal accidents had 
the factor “older drivers” was the age been drinking.” 
at which they drew the danver line. The 3. Exceeding Safe Speeds: “Fifteen 
range was from one vote at age 55 to percent of the drivers involved in fatal 
five votes with no top age consideration. accidents were charged with exceeding 
The main peak was reached at age 65, the speed limit. Another 8% were driv- 
howing a percentage of 63.7. Age 70 ing too fast for existing conditions, ac- 
vas chosen by 16.7% of the underwriters cording to state traffic authorities.” 
hereas 12.3% voted for age 60. Col- 4. Traffic Violations: “State summa- 
lision men in close to 80% of the re ries indicated that improper driving ex- 
ponses draw the caution line at the cluding speed and alcohol was a con- 
yp age of 65 as compared to 76% of  tributing factor in) approximately hall 
e hability votes on this age of the fatal accidents.” 
Trends by Geographical Sections 5. Condition of Car: “Vehicle defects 
\ final tabulation was made on the were contributing causes in 18% of all 
tes by geographical scetions in which — fatal accidents in 1945, This compares 
usiness is written. In this last chart with 8% in 1941.” 
ONTRIBUTING NEW ENGLAND SOUTH FAST SOUTH] MID [PACIFIC 
FACTOR MIDDLE ATLANTIC | SOUTH TRAL] WEST [WEST] COAST | CANADA 
YOUNG DRIVER 1 4 2 1 1 2 
‘ 2 2 
DRINKING DRIVER 2 1 Z 2 ; 2 
EXCEEDING SPEED 3 3 3 4 3 4 
PRAFFIC VIOLATION k 5 uo 15 4 1 
CAR CONDITION 5 2 5 3 ) . 
ROAD-WEATHER = = = = = 2 
125 branch offices were considered and We are pleased to have conducted 
Lome office figures were not tabulated this survey for two reasons. First, 1t 
due to the difficulty in definitely isolat can guide us in the making of a more 
in specific territories. The first five comprehensive inspection report. Sec- 
hoices are shown above ond, we are glad to know so many 
— underwriters who not only know. the 
ions and Facts ; 
Opin score but proved they knew the score 


underwrit- 
opinions 
for their 


Earlier we mentioned that 
requested for their 
loss departments 


were 
than 


CTs 


rather 


TRAFFIC BOOK IS REVISED 


Evans and Kreml Co-Authors; Designed 
to Help Police Chiefs Solve 
Their Traffic Problems 


\ revised and expanded edition of the 


book “Traffic Engineering and the 
Police” has been published by the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, accident 
prevention division of the Association 
ff Casualty & Surety Executives, and 
the traffic division of the International 


Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Co-authored by Henry K, Evans and 
M. Kreml, the 104-page book 


igned to assist police departments 


Franklin 


in solving their growing traffic prob- 


lems. Mr. Evans is director of the traf- 
fic engineering division of the National 
Conservation Bureau and Mr. Kreml is 


director of the traffic division of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 

Subjects covered in the book’s eight 
sections include: Engineering, enforce- 
ment and education, organization and 
equipment, methods of studying hazard- 


ous and congested intersections, rem- 
edies tor intersection problems, con- 
vested business streets, residential and 


arterial streets, traffic studies and han- 
dling special events. To clearly explain 
the proposed traffic remedies, 108 illus- 
trations, charts and maps are included. 

“Traffic Engineering and the Police,” 
which sells for $2 a copy, was first pub- 
lished in 1939 under the co-authorship 
of Mr. Kreml and Harold Hammond, 
then director of traffic and transporta- 
tion for the Conservation Bureau. 


betore the game was plaved. We thank 
them for their suggestions and coopera- 
tion in this survey. 


United Nations Gets Title 


Insurance Commission 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


New York, rated some favorable pub 
licity on April 17 when the New York 
Times carried a news story about the 
$8,500,000 title insurance policy which 
this company sold to the United Na- 
tions. The angle to this deal featured 


in the “Times” was that the commission 
on this policy, or attorney’s allowance 
as the Title Guarantee likes to describe 
it, Which amounted to $2,773, was en- 
dorsed over to United Nations by A. H. 
Feller, its chief legal counsel, who nego- 


tiated the deal. 

The United Nations took out this 
policy to protect the world capital site 
on the East River, New York, from 


possible suits by claimants in connection 
with title to the property. Under this 
policy the insured is covered for any- 
thing that the tithe company did not 
discover prior to issuance of the policy. 
Cost of the $8,500,000 policy was $22,000 
including title search. 


TO HEAR WINTHROP CLEMENT 
The Casualty Underwriters Forum of 
New York at its luncheon meeting on 
\pril 28 at Miller’s Restaurant, 144 
Fulton Street, will have as guest speaker 


Winthrop Clement, executive secretary, . 


Risk Research Institute, Ine. Mr. 
Clement will talk against the All-Indus- 
try-NAIC regulatory bill. 

Ashby E. Bladen, secretary of the 
Aetna Insurance Group, and manager, 
New York City office of its casualty 


afhliates, Century Indemnity and Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty, will also be a 
guest of the forum at this meeting. 
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M. R. JACKSON’S NEW POST 
M. Robert Jackson has been appointed 
by the American Casualty special 
representative serving agents in western 
Pennsylvania with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Jackson’s insurance career 
began in 1926 with the Travelers, serv- 
ing that company until early 1945. He 
then joined the Massachusetts Bonding 


as 


in its Pittsburgh office handling produc- 
tion. Mr. Jackson is a graduate of Thiel 
College and Duquesne University where 
he received his law degree. 
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APPOINTS WM. C. ESSIG 











Named by United National Indemnity, 
Supervising Engineer and Payro]| 
Auditor at Chicago 
William C. Essig has been apy. 


supervising engineer and payroll a 








in the western department at C] 
of the United National Indemnity, 
the National Fire 
Essig, Pratt Institute graduate, ha 





alty mate of 
over ten years’ experience in en: 


ing and auditing. 
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I'm very sorty. That means 
heavy medical expense. 
I've just phoned my a 
insurance agent 
and his company 
will take care of 

everything. 


But 
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Our March and April magazine advertising forcefully stresses 





the value of seeking out the “foresighted advice” of a local insurance i 


agent or broker—and in doing so, it’s helping your sales and prestige 1 
in your community. And it offers “ 


proof positive” of the foresighted 


protection provided by our Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy _ 


against costly claims resulting from occurrences around the home 


or elsewhere. 


The theme of this advertisement stresses our practice of doing g 


business only through agents and 
principal features of the Policy 
circulation of businessmen, most 
advertising message will exert tel 
sales among prospects who count. 


brokers and also emphasizes the 
itself. Directed to a nationwide | WN 
of whom are householders, this 
ling pressure for you in creating 
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N. J. Solons Fail to 
Pass Cash Sickness Bill 


LEGISLATURE IS ADJOURNED 





State Fund Measure, Advocated by Gov- 
ernor, Met Opposition From 
Business and Industry 

he New Jersey Legislature adjourned 
die at 5:30 am., April 22, without 
passing the bill sponsored by Governor 
Driscoll and his administration for set- 
up a cash sickness benefit program, 
optional state fund and_ private 
corrier participation. This bill was vig- 
sly opposed by the State Chamber 
mmerce, the New Jersey Manufac- 
rs’ Association and casualty insur- 
companies and agents, and was 
supported by labor interests. 
1¢ Governor’s plan called for estab- 
nent of a public cash sickness bene- 
fit fund with $183,000,000 of accumulated 
worker contributions to the state unem- 
ployment insurance fund. This fund has 
wn to $445,000,000, which is beyond 
needs for regular employment com- 
pensation, and the Federal Government 
had authorized the state to withdraw the 
$183,000,000 of accumulated worker con- 
tributions. 
Under the program, employers would 
have been permitted to provide cash 
kness benefit funds through — self- 
insurance or through private carriers 
provided the benefits they offered 
matched or exceeded the payments from 
the public fund which would have been 
twenty-two dollars a week for twenty- 
SIX weeks. ; 





Proposed by Commission 

Under the original plan as proposed by 
the Commission on Post-war Economic 
Welfare, where the emplover become a 
self-insurer or entered into a private in- 
surance arrangement, workers would 
have been required to contribute one- 
half of 1% to the state fund, wh'ch 
would have been so costly it was gen- 
erally believed that employers would 
be forced into the state fund. By com- 
promise, this figure had been reduced to 
one-quarter of 1%. Under the original 
program, it also would have been com- 
pulsory for the employer insuring in a 
private company or becoming § self-in- 
surer to obtain permission from his 
employes before so doing. 

The opposition to the measure was 
concentrated on the state fund feature 
as a Stifler of private enterprise. There 
appeared no opposition to a private sys- 
tem of compulsory cash sickness insur- 





The Newark News in its issue of \pril 

22, published the following paragraph, 
ina story about the failure of the Dill 
to pass, with respect to the position of 
rhe Prudential Insurance Co, 

“Another facet of the picture was The 
Prudential Insurance Co.’s indorsement 
or the administration bill. Spokesmen 
tor the small companies contended the 
bis companies like Prudential would get 
the best risks by offering attractive con- 
I and the less attractive risks would 
gi the public fund—leaving the small 

tipanies with little or nothing.” 


McGee Addresses Tinton 
Surety Claim Association 


ard D. McGee, attorney in charge 

home office surety claim division 
Century Indemnity Co., addressed 
oston Surety Claim Association on 
ibject of “Liability of the Surety 
ceivers’ Bonds,” April 15. ; 
McGee discussed the various types 
eivers’ bonds distinguishine  be- 
those required of a receiver ap- 
d under statute and those ap- 
d by a court of equity. 


TYPERMASS TO SPEAK IN N. Y. 
: \ccident & Health Club of New 
1 it its dinner meeting at the Hotel 
Ot | New York City, May 15, will 
Ss guest speaker Carl J. Typermass, 
y Insurance Commissioner of New 
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Hickenlooper to Address 

C. & S. Executives, May 13 

The annual meeting of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives will 
be held May 13 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, it is announced 
by J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager. 

Election of officers and executive com- 
mittee members will be held and annual 
reports will be delivered by Richard V. 
Goodwin, first vice president, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Co., president of the 
association; Mr. Dorsett and Ray Mur- 
phy, general counsel. Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper of lova will be the 
principal speaker at a reception and 
luncheon following the mecting. 


COURT SETS ASIDE JUDGMENT 


Circuit Court of Appeals Overrules Dis- 
trict Court Judgment Against 
Massachusetts Bonding 

The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Kansas City, Mo., has set aside 
a $4,256 judgement obtained by Russell F. 
Lundy, former manager of the Des 
Moines office of the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., on a contract 
he had with the company as company 
manager for lowa. 

The decision sets aside a former rul- 
ing by Federal District Judee Henry 
Graven who awarded the judgment to 
Lundy in June, 1946. 

Lundy began the action against the 
company to recover on a profit-sharing 
agreement in addition to his stipulated 
salary as office manager. The company 
contended there had been a mistake in 
the manner in which the contract was 
written. It claimed the contract was 
drawn on a form generally used for 
profit-sharing by ceneral agents, whereas 
Lundy was an office manager. The cir- 
cult court set aside the judgment and 
ordered the contract reformed. 


Van Beynum Leader 
(Continued from Page 47) 


turing cartoon tvpe ads, as a good ex- 
ample of advertising which gets across 
to the public a feeling of cordiality and 
friendship. Sid Holt of that company 
admitted that the informality of the 
cartoons is occasionally objected to but 
said: “The theme makes a hit with our 
agents and insureds.” 

Rounding out the discussion Mr. Van 
Beynum spoke briefly on the 1946 trend 
of advertising rate increases, a_ step 
taken by every magazine, and observed 
rather sadly that most insurance com- 
panies in setting up their budgets did 
not increase appropriations to take care 
of such increases. The inevitable result 
was that schedules had to be reduced. 

Samter on Direct Mail Research 

Another highspot of the IAC after- 
noon session was the talk by John D. 
Samter, director of market research, 
Edward Stern & Co., Inc., a large print- 
ing house. He reported upon a_ three- 


Coal Operators Casualty Under C. T. 
Easterby’s Supervision in 31st Place 
in State; Bigger Offices 
The Coal Operators Casualty has pros- 
pered in New Jersey under the state- 
wide supervision of Charles T. Easterby 
Co., Inc., general agents, to such an 
extent that the company will move to 
larger offices on May 1 in the Raymond 
Commerce Building, Newark, where 
headquarters for the state have been 
maintained since April, 1944. Rapid in- 
crease in business requires this addi- 
tional space. The new offices will be in 
suite 1026-27 and telephone, Market 

2-4157, remains the same as before. 
Coal Operators Casualty, Greensburg 
Pa., specializes in workmen’s compensa 
tion, and out of ninety companies writ 
ing this line in New Jersey, as of June 
30, 1944, the company was in seventy- 
fifth place. A vear later it had moved 
up to fiftieth place, and made still fur- 
ther progress in 1946, being in thirty- 
first place as of June 30. Its New Jersey 
net writings for the full vear 196 ve « 


$367,424 with $114,169 in net losses paid. 


year study of the preferred phys‘cel 
characteristics of industrial direct mail, 
and said that the information obtained 
in interviewing business executives 
finding out their likes and dislikes in 
the material they received—-had enabled 
his company to set up guideposts that 
advertisers can use when planning direct 
mail. 

The round table discussion on “Agency 
Contacts,” conducted by Dwight P. Ely, 
Ohio Farmers, was well received and so 
was the talk by Jarvis W. Mason, vice 
president of the Hartford ad agency of 
Wilson, Haight & Welch, Ine. on 
“How We Use News Magazines to Pro- 
mote Goodwill for the Insurance Busi- 
ness.” 

Although the TAC has made no offi- 
cial announcement on its proposed con- 
stitutional changes, the discussion of this 
subject at the closed morning session 
indicated that Class “A” members for 
the most part are opposed to elimination 
of the Class “C” membership. Report- 
edly, a committee will be appointed to 
study the membership problem and de- 
termine the correct classification in the 
IAC for the working insurance press. 

The annual meeting this fall will be 
held in New England, probably at a 
Cape Cod hotel. 


Spottke Gives Preview 
(Continued from VPage 47) 


the classifications in order to show them 
alphabetically by type of operation, Mr. 
Spottke continued: 
Medical Payments Program 

“We come now to what is without 
question a signal development in_ the 
field of liability insurance. This is a 
complete rating program for medical 
payments coverage for all risks, includ- 
ing commercial risks, rated on an own- 
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ers’, landlords’ and tenants’ basis and for 
elevators in such risks. This entire pro 
gram will be incorporated in the new 
manual. In conjunction with what has 
been accomplished in this field over the 
past eight years with automobile medical 
payments coverage, this forward step 
blazes the way towards a new concept 
of casualty insurance in our society and 
enhances considerably the opportunity 
for increased business for the producer 

“The new medical payments rule first 
describes the nature and extent of this 


coverage. This is followed by a state 
ment of the limits for which the insur- 
ance may be written starting at $250 pet 


person and $10,000 per accident, and an 
explanation of the method of computing 
the premium and determining the mini 
mum premium. All qualifying risks will 
be rateable directly from the manual 
with certain exceptions which are spe 
cifically listed and which present unusual 
conditions of hazard, such as amusement 
parks and devices, camps, circuses, 
hotels, schools, etc. These will be (a) 
rated and will, therefore, require submis- 
sion to the company for rates. 


Rateable From Manual 


“For all risks rateable right from the 
manual, the rule contains a table of 
rates and minimum premiums. For other 
classes of general liability insurance, 
medical payments coverage is available 
upon application to the company and 
submission of a survey. Work will con- 
tinue towards eventually makine med 
cal payments coverage available tor addi- 
tional classes on the basis of rules and 
rates in the general lability manual. If 
automobile medical payments 
can be regarded as a barometer of the 
popularity of medical payments coverage 
as an adjunct to liability insurance, a 
great new field has been opened for pro 
duction. 

“We know that much new information 
will have to be absorbed in rapid order 
by producers and companies when the 
new manual becomes effective.” 


coverare 











W. L. PLOTTS IS PROMOTED 
General Accident Appoints Him Super- 
intendent of Compensation Claim 
Dept. in Home Office 

John H. Grady, United States mana- 
ger and attorney of the General Accident 
Fire & Life Assurance Corp. announces 
the appointment of W. L. Plotts as su- 
perintendent of the compensation claim 
department. Mr. Plotts’ headquarters 
will be in the home office of the company 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Plotts’ term of service with the 
General Accident began in 1932, and at 
the time of his entry into the armed 
services, he held the position of manager 
of the compensation claim department in 
the Philadelphia branch office. After a 
service of forty-five months’ duration, 
which included a tour of duty as ad- 
jutant and executive officer of a general 
hospital in Egypt, he returned to the 
General Accident in February, 1946, and 
took up the duties of assistant manager 
of the compensation claim department in 
the home office. 

Mr. Plotts’ appointment follows the 
sudden death of Mahlon Kline who 
passed away on April 2. He had served 
as superintendent of the compensation 
claim department since May 16, 1944. 
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OFFERS NEW AIRCRAFT POLICY 





USAU Announces Policy in Simplified 
Form for Hull and Liability; Cham- 
bers Makes Announcement 

Reed M. Chambers, president of 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., announces new aircraft hull and 
liability policies for use in connection 
with all new and renewal business ef- 
fective May 1. Aviation insurance has 
reached the point in its development 
where it appears to be ready for a gen- 
eral broadening of coverage as well as 
more simplified forms of policies, Mr. 
Chambers says. Some of the changes to 
be noted are: 

Various forms of coverage all under 
one form instead of six different forms; 
broadening of the geographical limits; 
bodily injury, property damage, passen- 
ger liability (medical payments optional) 
and single limit liability are all avail- 
able in one policy; use of other aircraft 
under private pleasure risks is covered 
by the liability policy; automatic liabil- 
ity insurance for newly acquired air- 
craft; omnibus clause (definition of in- 
sured) has been extended; bail bond 
costs up to $100 are included; liability 
is now on an “occurrence” instead of 
an “accident” basis. 

Mr. Chambers also announces the dis- 
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LOS ANGELES SURETY DINNER 


Pay Tribute to Late William M. Walker; 
Present Wrist Watch to For- 
mer President Plews 

The Surety Underwriters Association 
of Southern California, at its recent 
annual banquet, paid tribute to the 
late William M. Walker, vice president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land. Manager A. A. Zimmerman, of 
the American Surety Co., delivered a 
eulogy to him. 

Immediate Past President F. Stanley 
Plews, assistant manager fidelity and 
surety lines of the Travelers, was pre- 
sented with a wrist watch, in token of 
the association’s appreciation of his year 
of service as head of the organization. 

A. Gittinger of Pacific Indemnity Co.; 
Earl Williams, associate manager, Na- 
tional Surety Corp.; Myron Higbee, 
manager of the same corporation, and 
Joseph E. Joseph, manager of the Com- 
mercial Union-Ocean Group were par- 
ticipants in an instrumental and vocal 
musical contest, with the diners award- 
ing Mr. Higbee the prize. 





continuance of the named peril or so- 
called “comprehensive” form of hull 
policy. For years now agents have been 
selling all risks coverage almost to the 
exclusion of any other form and it is 
to fit into this modern pattern that the 
USAIG are now offering only the all 
risks hull form, 


HOUGHTON, JAMISON ASSIGNED 





Respectively Secretary and Asst. Secre 
tary of Preferred Accident’s Agency 
Dept.; Working Directly With Dul! 
Floyd N. Dull, president, Preferr 

Accident, has announced that Henry 

Houghton will be secretary of 

agency department and Herbert 

Jamison will be assistant secretary un 

the reorganization program of the c 

pany. Both men, working directly \ 

Mr. Dull, are devoting their entire t: 

to a careful study and rearrangem 

of the branch office, agency and ot 
producing forces of the Preferred, 
the end that we may as speedily 
possible amend our producing progr 
as may be necessary by reason of 

merger of the Preferred and the I) 

tective Indemnity and other conside: 

tions.” 

Mr. Houghton has a wide expericice 
in the insurance business as a broker, 
agent and company man covering a jpie- 
riod of over twenty-five years. He lias 
been with the Preferred since April,1946, 

Mr. Jamison has been with the Pre 
ferred for about nineteen years at the 
home office and in the field. On April 
1, 1944 he was transferred from [Pitts- 
burgh to the home office as assistant 
secretary. 





high principles. 
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In a business which sells 
no tangiblecommodity, the human 
element is paramount. GENERAL 
ACCIDENT and POTOMAC and their 
respective producers are bound 
together by a common belief in 


the importance of character and 
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here is no such thing as a mild case 
spring fever. 
ce we ss 
takes a lot of courage to cause a 
inn to marry a woman, but, as in the 
case of a recent event, it takes optimism, 
too. if the woman can throw a discus 
(. eight 4 Ibs. 6% ounces) 145 feet. 
x * x 
ribute. Two weeks ago, we spoke at 
the meeting of the Bridgeport Life Un- 
derwriters Association, and were amazed 
he fact that the members of this fine 
ip, under President Arthur M. (Equi- 
table Society) Billard, seemed to be as 
fine as they are reputed to be. We were 
al delighted to meet Clifford A. 
(Metropolitan Life) Washburn, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Life Underwriters 
\ssociation and secretary-treasurer of 
he Connecticut State Association of 
Life Underwriters. He’s not only a 
swell life insurance man, but a reader of 
this column—and for the latter, we bow 
sincerely, Cliff. 
x * * 

\ suburban newspaper recently printed 
the following filler: “There are many 
fish in the ocean. An exact count is not 

ilable.” 

cret Formula. J. A. (Chicago hotel 
executive) Jones—who ought to know— 

“The perfect host is one who 
imakes his guests feel at home even 
though he wishes they were.” 

* * x 
“One of the distinguishing characteris- 
of American English,” says H. L. 


Mencken, “is its impatient disregard for 
grammatical, syntactical and phonologi- 
cal rule and precedent.” ... Who, me? 

* * * 


Hubert C. (Equitable Society) Morfey, 
of Bridgeport, sends us the one about the 
chap who told his girl, “I’ve bought 
some things for the one I love best. Can 
you guess what they are?” and the bored 
gal said: “A pipe and a fifth of liquor.” 

. 2 2S 


Abe (broker) Weisbard is telling the 
story of the young man who was pa- 
tiently waiting at a post office window 
while two female clerks were busy talk- 
ing. “Her evening gown,” said one, “was 
of metallic brocade, had a braided bow 
and full sleeves.” The patient one broke 
in with: “I wonder if you could get me 
a neat purple stamp with a perforated 
hem, the whole business treated with a 
coating of beautiful mucilage and costing 
about three cents ?” 

_  S 

“P_ D.” says: “One of the prices which 
is not expected to come down this spring 
is that of maple syrup. For several sea- 
sons, the sap has not been running well, 
except for public office.” 

* *k * 

Our old (in the sense of years only) 
friend, Sylvester J. (broker) Walker 
says he overheard a man say to his wife: 
“You are right, my dear, and I am 
wrong, as you usually are.” 

* * x 


In 1756, Poor Richard said: “Laziness 
travels so slowly that poverty soon over- 
takes him.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE 





DONALD G. VAUGHAN’S CAREER 





Aetna’s New Engineering Dept. Head 
M.I.T. Graduate; Started Insurance 
Career in 1926 





DONALD G. VAUGHAN 


nald G. Vaughan, who has_ been 
ioted by the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co. to the position of manager 
he engineering and inspection de- 
ment, succeeding the late Walter S. 
e, was born in Springfield, Mass. 
Was graduated from Springfield 
nical High School and from Mas- 
isetts Institute of Technology in 
with a B.S. degree in engineering. 
sa registered professional engineer 
e state of Connecticut. 
wing his graduation from col- 
he did construction work and 
the Travelers Insurance Co. in 
as an engineer. In October, 1929, 
ame manager of the Springfield 
y Council and in October, 1933, he 
the Aetna organization as an 


engineer, and did considerable field 
work on highway safety throughout the 
northeastern section of the country. 

A reserve officer, he was called into 
active military service as a major on 
April 19, 1941. He was assigned to Camp 
Edwards as intelligence officer for an 
anti-aircraft brigade and subsequently 
became operations officer. In June, 1942, 
he was promoted to lieutenant colonel 
and the following month he went to 
Ireland as executive officer of his 
brigade. He served in Ireland for five 
months and subsequently was assigned 
to England as assistant anti-aircraft 
officer for an Army corps. In April, 1943, 
he returned to the United States and 
was assigned to Camp Davis, North 
Carolina, as chief of the operations sec- 
tion of the Anti-aircraft Artillery School. 
He was returned to inactive duty in 
July, 1944. , 

Prominent in conservation activities, 
Mr. Vaughan is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers, and is 
active on committees of the American 
Standards Association, the National 
Fire Protection Association and the 
National Safety Council. 





VIRGINIA COMP. HEARING 

May 23 has been fixed as the date for 
a hearing before the State Corporation 
Commission of Virginia on proposed re- 
visions in workmen’s compensation rates, 
rules and regulations and minimum pre- 
miums. Workmen’s compensation rates 
are subject to annual revision by the 
commission. The rate proposals involve 
increases in 492 cases, decreases in 
seventy-six and no change in seventy- 
five. Also involved would be an over-all 
increase in the traumatic injury portion 
of the rates of 1%. No changes would 
be effected in occupational disease rates. 





TRAVELERS MAKES TRANSFERS 
Two transfers in the casualty, fidelity 
and surety lines have been announced by 
the Travelers Insurance Cos. The head- 
quarters of Edwin F. Murphy, field as- 
sistant, have been changed from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Charleston, W. Va. L. 
Eugene Bayless, field assistant at St. 
Louis has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the Oklahoma City branch. 
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9 kinds of buildings in your 
town need boiler insurance 


As THE sketches suggest, there is a wide market for the sale of boiler 
and machinery insurance even in small communities. Owners of fac- 
tories, stores, churches, dairies, schools, theaters, laundries, apartment 
houses and residences —all should have this type of insurance and 
the inspections which accompany it. 

Many of these boiler and machinery prospects are already on your 
books for other lines. Most of them know about Hartford Steam Boiler 
— the leader in this field. You need not worry about technical under- 
writing knowledge. The Special Agent of Hartford Steam Boiler will be 
glad to help you with all necessary engineering information and sales 
aids. It’s his job to assist you in soliciting and servicing your accounts. 


Here is a real opportunity for extra income. Why not get in touch 
with your Hartford Steam Boiler Special Agent? He 
can help you work out a practical sales plan. Never was 


the time more opportune. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
FOR POWER-PLANT INSURANCE, IT PAYS TO CHOOSE THE LEADER 
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Burglary Ins. Trends 
Cited by P. A. Laterza 


TALKS TO NEW YORK AGENTS 


Standard Aeatliont us Points to Prob- 
lems on Outside Theft; Sees Glass 
Risks Hard to Place 


Residence and outside theft, both from 
the production and loss standpoints, re- 
vreatest share of attention 


ceived the 


in the panel discussion on burglary and 
elass insurance during the “Bringing 
You Up-to-Date” conference of the 
Suburban New York Agents Association 
held recently in New York. P. A. Laterza 
of Standard Accident’s New York office, 
who has had twenty years’ experience 
in handling these lines, was the speaker, 
the place of John J. Jackson, 
manager of the same office of 
Accident, who was ill. 

Mr. Laterza reviewed ratios in 
the residence and outside theft line 
since 1921, indicating that in that year 
the loss ratio rose to 53% as a result 
of the crime wave which followed World 
War I. Then, in 1926 the ratio 
dropped to 34% and varied between 34% 
and 37% for a few years. In 1944 the 
loss ratio had dropped to 24%, which 
figure, in Mr. Laterza’s opinion, indi- 
cated to the companies that they either 
had to broaden the form or reduce the 
rates. However, the companies are re- 
luctant at any time to reduce rates, he 
said, and as a result the decision was 
made to broaden the coverage. An in- 
fluencing factor in this connection was 
the action on the part of a non-bureau 
company in putting on the market a 
broad, world-wide contract with no re- 
strictions. The bureau companies, the 
speaker explained, did not go this far 
but restricted the coverage to the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Cos. Urged Not to Restrict Coverage 

Today the outside theft experience is 
running at about 50% ratio (com- 
pared with the permissible of 45%) and 


losing 


taking 
assistant 
Standard 


loss 


loss 


loss 


at this rate the companies are 
money. Pressure is being brought to 
restrict the coverage, but Mr. Laterza 


said that the companies are on the fence 
as to the wisdom of such a move. He 
spoke of a recent meeting of the Bur- 
glary and Glass Insurance Club of New 
York at which the representative of a 
consumer group pleaded with the under- 
writers not to change the form. His rea- 
soning was that it was a policy which 
has met with public favor; and having 
thus built good will for the companies, 
to restrict the coverage at this time 
would be a fatal mistake. You can in- 
crease the rates if you feel the necessity 
for doing so, but don’t change the form, 
he said. 

The mysterious disappearance clause 
is admittedly at the root of the evil. A 
large number of small claims have been 
paid under this clause and companies 
see no let-up in loss frequency because 
people are more claim conscious today 
than ever before. 

One agent attending this panel thought 
that the producers are to blame for the 
present situation; another blamed the 
special agents “who load us up with sales 
ammunition and urge us to sell on the 
basis of claims.” But, as still another 
agent pointed out, it was the companies 
that put the policy on the market in 
the first place. 

Newest Burglary Form 

Earlier in his talk Mr. Laterza pointed 
to the excess securities policy, issued 
only to banks, as the newest form of 
burglary insurance. He described it as 
excess over the blanket bond. The broad 
form money and securities policy was 
referred to as an all-risk policy insofar 
as burglary and robbery is concerned. 


Both these contracts have a distinct 
sales appeal, he said. 

Desirable features of the paymaster 
robbery coverage were also emphasized 
by Mr. Laterza. He noted that it pro- 
vides protection if the contingency 
should arise when some employes are 
not present at pay time and it is neces- 
sary to put their money away in a 
desk drawer, or any other safe place. 
If such money should be lost or stolen 
the would be covered under this 
policy, regardless of whether the insured 
had a safe or not. 

An offshoot of the storekeeper’s policy 
is the office burglary policy which Mr. 
Laterza described as being identical in 
purpose except that no open stock cov- 
erage is granted. He said it applies espe- 
cially to attorneys, insurance agents, 
doctors and dentists who are located 
in office buildings. Coverage under this 
contract has recently been extended so 
that property is protected at any hour 
in the day. Thus, the insured is covered 
against theft by cleaning women, em- 
ployes, visitors, etc. However, under this 
extension there is a $10 deductible which 
takes care of petty claims. The only ex- 
clusion in the office burglary policy, the 
speaker explained, is property held for 
sale or for repair, or for delivery. 

\s respects dentists, who necessarily 
keep on hand supplies of precious metals, 
there is a manual ruling that such prop- 
erty is held for sale and therefore is 
not covered under the office burglary 
policy. An additional premium of $7.50 
is required. 


Higher Glass Rate Required 


The glass insurance situation was pic- 
tured by Mr. Laterza as far from satis- 
factory. Even though rates were in- 
creased 30% last October, the compa- 
nies have recently applied to state au- 


loss 
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93 | Fifth New Jersey Course 


For Producers Concludes 

The fifth course in insurance for pros- 
pective agents, brokers, and_ solicitors, 
sponsored and conducted by the New 
Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, 
New Jersey Field Club and the Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters Association, 
will be concluded on April 28, with a 
class on life instructed by 
Saul S. Vort, assistant manager of the 


insurance, 
Prudential. These classes are held in the 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. Building at 10 
Park Place, Newark. 

There are fifty in this class, and the 
attendance has been excellent. With its 
closing, these courses will not be resumed 
fall, 
ment will be made beforehand. 


until the early and an announce- 





AMER. SURETY CONFERENCES 
The American Surety Group held a 
sales promotion conference in Cleve- 
land, O., from April 22-25 inclusive. 
Another conference is set for April 28 
to May 1 at Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 
Both are under the direction of Geo. 
F. Ainslie, Jr., manager, agency and 
production department; A. H. Edwards, 
sales promotion manager, and Sidney 
Scheel of the agency and_ production 
department. They are respectively the 
third and fourth conferences of a series. 





thorities for another increase which 
would mean an over-all advance of ap 
proximately 6624%. Loss experience in 
this line is running at about 80% com- 
pared with the permissible of 45%. Chief 
complaint is that replacement costs are 
sky high, and until they come down 
there will be little chance of profit in 
this line. In fact, some companies have 
reached the point where they refuse to 
write glass insurance for any one for 
any reason, said the speaker. 
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DIGNAN ELECTED IN OHIO 


Cincinnatian Heads State A. & Hi. 
Association; Membership Nears 
500; Meets at Columbus 


An increase of 100% in members| 
bringing it up to approximately 500, y 
reported at the ninth annual mee 
of the Ohio Association of Accident 
Health Underwriters just held in 
lumbus. Officers were elected as foll 

President, William R. Dignan, C 
cinnati; vice presidents, H. P. Swish 
Columbus; Charles U. Pugh, Colum} 
W. A. Case, Cincinnati. 

Directors are H. H. Nunamaker, 
president, Cleveland; Max Abrams, ( 
cinnati; Walter A. Watt, Clevel 
Lloyd H. Feder, Cleveland; Da: 
Barnes, Toledo; E. J. Staton, Colum! 
Spottswood Duke, Dayton. Mr. Puch 
was named delegate to the meetiny of 
the National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters in Boston, 

a 





BUYS OLD ST. LOUIS BUILDING 


August Kern, Jr., Will Restore and Re- 
model 1830 Structure for His Agency 
Office; Has Historic Art Work 
August Kern, Jr., head of the Kern 
Insurance Agency, St. Louis, has pur- 
chased a building at Third and Olive 
Streets, which was erected in the early 
1830’s and which he will restore and 
remodel in French provincial style for 
use as his agency’s headquarters. His- 
toric art work will be a feature of the 

interior. 

According to files in the Missouri His- 
torical Society, the building was used 
to house a volunteer fire department in 
1842. Total cost of the property, and its 
remodeling is estimated at $60,000. The 
building, which is 26 feet wide and && 
feet deep, will be completely modern 
upon completion of the renovation de- 
spite its historic significance and oid 
style architecture. 


FORM DENIS M. HYNES & CO. 


N. Y. Brokerage Firm to Specialize in 
Bonding and Insurance for Stock 
Exchange Members 

Denis M. Hynes is president of the 
newly organized brokerage firm Denis 
M. Hynes & Co., 110 John Street, New 
York City, which will specialize in 
bonding and insurance for members of 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
other financial institutions. 

Associated with Mr. Hynes are Albert 
O. Phelps, Jr., John F. McCarthy and 
Agnes Quinn. All are experienced in 
bonding and insurance. 

Mr. Hynes formerly was with the 
blanket bond department of the National 
Surety Corp. and then went with the 
brokerage firm of John C. Litt & Co, 
New York. Mr. Phelps has been with 
National Surety, John C. Litt & Co. and 
Marsh & McLennan at Chicago. Mr. 
McCarthy was with the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co. and then with the Litt organi- 
zation. Miss Quinn, treasurer of the 
new company, has been consultant and 
underwriter. 


American Surety Group 
Issues New Publication 


The first issue of American Surety 
Group’s new house organ, Mailroad to 
Profits, devoted exclusively to sal« 
motion material, has been mailed jirect 
to the company’s approximately !¥,{KH) 
insurance agents. Another publi 
of the group, the Bulletin, an employe 
magazine established in 1908, will con- 
tinue to be published and cover its ow! 
field. 

In the foreword of the first issi¢ 0! 
“Mailroad to Profit,” President I. 
Lafrentz of the American Surety Co. and 
President W. E. McKell of the 
York Casualty Co. are joint signers 0! 
a message to agents, expressing th pe 
that the new publication will prove 4 
practical help in developing additiona! 
business. “May the Mailroad to }’ront 
increase your profits,” they say. 
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: "A Better and Faster Recovery” 
th 

i Doctors agree that a patient’s recovery is better and faster 
: if the patient is kept free from worry. 

7 Wondering where the money is coming from to pay 

an hospital and surgical bills is one of the greatest worries a 
the person has. 

“te Everyone is liable to become involved in an accident 
st and to worry about the bills. You can relieve these worries 

Mr by owning a modern Accident policy in The Travelers. 
the 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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THERE’LL BE “DREAM BOATS” 
BY THOUSANDS THIS YEAR! 


For five years now thousands of Americans have been All you need to do is contact the yachtsmen and boat 
dreaming of the boats they would command when postwar ownets in your community and, in most cases, fill out a 
production hit its stride, and new boats were available again. brief application form. You'll find many of them ‘“‘pre-sold” 


This year they're coming through by thousands. Those _ by the Marine Office’s national advertising now appearing in 
“dream boats” are a reality—and they can be an important major yachting and boating publications. 


source of extra premiums for you! Backed by nearly 30 years of. specialized experience, and 

Every boat owner needs sound Marine Insurance protec- __ with branches in 17 convenient locations around the country, 
tion, whether his craft is a sleek new cruiser or the family’s the Marine Office makes it easy for you to gain these extra 
“old faithful.” You can provide that type of coverage through —_ premiums. Capitalize the desire of boat owners for complete 
the Marine Office of America. Marine Insurance coverage. Write for application forms TODAY! 








SERVICE OFFICES 


Baltimore, Maryland 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT Senta, Shnseocberieite 
MARINE OFFICE “ce Cee: Saag 
Chicago 4, Illinois New Orleans 12, Louisiana Detroit, Michigan 


* Houston, Texas 


se ry © ° 
of re) minh 3 CA PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT | Jocksonvilla, Flonde. 


340 Pine Street Colman Building ed oe Pceanatired ; 
116 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK San Francisco 4, California Seattle 4, Washington ss tice e-Card del a 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Stockton, California 
Syracuse, New York 
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